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Soviet Pulpwood .|June Business in NewEngland Method of House | 


Cargoes Allowed 


To Pass Customs 





Orders Release of De- 
tained Shipments 


Second Hearing Is Held 
Paper Makers Hold 





Shutdown Threatens, 





Consignees Assert Contracts 
Were Made Before Passage 
Of Tariff Restriction on 
Compulsory Labor 





pwood are a. 

i entry into the United States on 
 ceonet tat convict labor had been 
employed in handling the product, were 
released Aug. 1 and allowed to pass cus- 
toms on orders from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Seymour Low- 
man. 

Mr. Lowman’s action followed a sec- 
ond hearing at which importers and rep- 
resentatives of the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, the Soviet sales agency, offered 
evidence which they claimed showed that 
convict labor had not,entered into han- 
dling the consignments. They contended, 
therefore, that its importation was not 
in violation of section 307 of the tariff 
act of 1930. ; 

In announcing release of the detained 

-ipments, Mr. Lowman explained that 
#: evidence on each sjde was incon- 
clusive and conflicting as a whole, and 
the Collector of Customs, therefore, were 
instructed to admit the shipments. He 
said at the same time, however, that 
the Department of the Treasury was 
prepared to enforce the section strictly. 


Treasury Policy Explained 


Shipments of pul 


The full text of the announcement | 


follows: 

“Some days ago the Treasury was ad- 
vised that several vessels loaded with 
pulpwood had arrived in this country 
from Archangel. Section 307 of the 
tariff act of 1930 prohibits the impor- 
tation of goods, wares, articles and mer- 
chandise produced wholly or in part in 
any foreign country by convict labor, and 
in view of the fact that certain infor- 
mation had been given indicating that 
the pulpwood may have been produced 
by. convict labor in a foreign country, 
the cargoes have been denied entry pend- 
ing a determination as to whether the 
d been so produced. _ 

“Hearings were held but the evidence 
adduced was conflicting and inconclu- 
sive, and has not been found to be suffi- 
cient to establish the fact that the pulp- 
wood was produced by convict labor. 
Accordingly, the Treasury Department 
has issued instructions to the Collectors 
of Customs:that the detained shipments 
may be permitted entry. | , 

“Tt may be stated in this connection 
that the Treasury Department intends 
to enforce strictly the provisions of sec- 
tion 307 of the tariff act of 1930 prohib- 
iting entry to any goods, wares, articles 
or merchandise mined, produced or 
manufactured wholly or in part in any 
foreign country by convict labor.” 

Headed by Kenneth Gardner, of the 
Spanish-Americdn Lines, which has 32 
ships chartered for transportation of the 
pulpwood from Archangel, the import- 
ing interests renewed their plea for revo- 
ing interests at the hearing earlier in the 
day renewed thier plea for revocation of 
the order with claims and testimony that 
convict labor had not been employed, 
and further that the contracts under 
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Relation of Weather 
And Static Studied 


‘Aerological Data Sought From 
New Recording Devices 








Hoping to secure aerological data re- 
Barding the location of thunderstorms 
and other atmospheric disturbances ac- 
companied by static, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and Hydrographic Office of the 
Navy will undertake research work with 
nine new recording instruments located 


@principally in the Caribbean area, it was 


Stated orally Aug. 1 on behalf of the 
aerological division of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. — ne ? 

Supplementing the British-made Wat- 
son-Watt radiogoniometer, American- 
made static recorders have been ordered 
installed at naval air stations at Ana- 
costia, Pensacola, Lakehurst and Coco 
Solo; at radio compass stations at St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands; Guantanomo 
Bay, Cuba; Galveston, and Jupiter Inlet, 
Fla.: and aboard the U. S. S. “Chau- 
mont,” cruising in Pacific waters. 

“The instruments have been designed 
to further the study of the correlation 
of radio static and atmospheric disturb- 
ances,” it was said at the Hydrographic 
Office. “Cyclonic disturbances usually 
are accompanied by intensified static 
centered generally in the southeast 
quadrant, whereas little or no static is 


associated with a high pressure area.” | 


Laboratory tests have not indicated 
how the instruments can distinguish be- 
tween local disturbances and distant 
static indicating approaching storms, it 
was said at the Hydrographic Office, but 
it is believed the general principle can 
be proved accurate and the effect of local 
disturbances and unnatural static inter- 
ference can be discovered. 

Leakage from power lines, and signals 
from nearby radio stations may make 
the instrument impracticable for use in 


After | 


Although Curtailed, 


| Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—The June level 
of general business activity in New Eng- 
land, according to the monthly review 


was about the same as in May. Indus- 
trial activity for the half year, although 


in 1924. Carloadings, in fact, which 
usually decline between May and June, 
increased this year. Sales of new auto- 


| 


six months, exceeded that of any other 
corresponding period. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

The level of general business activity 
in New England during June was prac- 
tically the same as in May, thereby con- 
tinuing at a rate which compares un- 
favorably with June a year ago or with 
that month in any year since 1924. Al- 
though industrial activity in this dis- 
trict was unusually curtailed during the 
first half of the current year, neverthe- 
less, it was not as low as in 1924. 

The building industry in New England 
remained in a depressed condition dyr- 
ing the first half of 1930. Although 
money rates were generaly\low, real 








Report on Investment 
Trusts Is Submitte 
To New York State 


Analysis Made of Replies to 
Questionnaire Sent to 270 
Organizations Concerning 


~ Methods Employed 


State of New York: 
New York City, Aug. 1. 

Following’ a two month’s analysis of 
replies resulting from the questionnaires 
sent during May to 270 investment trust 
companies, Frank J. Meehan, statistician 
for the State Bureau of Securities, has 
just submitted a complete statistical re- 
port to Assistant Attorney General Wat- 
son Washburn, head of the Bureau. 

Mr. Washburn forwarded the report 
to the State Attorney General, Hamil- 
ton Ward, and also stated that an an- 
nouncement concerning it would be made 
within a few days. 

Facts and figures upon which the re- 
port is based were submitted by some 270 
investment companies and trusts, and the 
data submitted, according to the report, 
have been analyzed and compiled for 
the first time by any private or public 
agency. 

What is said to be a most important 
part of the investigation is still in 
progress, and involves a scrutiny of the 
operations of those trusts, which show 
the indications of possible fraud or mis- 
representation practiced upon the public. 
“It is gratifying to note,” the report says, 
“that generally speaking no~such prac- 
tices have been found in any of the larger 
and more respectable companies.” 

The report follows in full text: 

Wide Diversity in Size 

I wish to report that the statistical 
work in connection with the investment 
trust survey has been completed. Fol- 
lowing herewith is a complete summary 


the questionnaires, which were submit- 
ted by 270 investing companies and 
trusts. These consist of all known types, 
{but as a complete classification would 
| be both difficult and subject to error, I 
have separate! them into two general 





| classifications: Fixed and management. | 


Included among the former, are all 
trusts whose purchasing of securities is 
restricted in any way by trust agree- 
ments entered into with financial insti- 
tutions acting as trustees. Among the 
| latter are included those companies af- 
filiated with banks and trust companies, 
who may not properly be considered in- 
vestment trusts, but whose operations 
have resulted’ in large investments in se- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, | 


of the facts and figures gathered from | 


Federal Reserve Bank of Boston Says Industrial Activity, 


Was Not as Low as 


In 1924 Period 
Agsistant Secretary Lowman geeseeeendipeeneneicnmeminreiniin 


|estate activity has remained curtailed, 
/and it is doubtful whether building 
; money has been easy to obtain in this 
district. The volume (square feet) of 
{residential building contracts awarded 
|in New England has been only between 


unusually curtailed, was not as low as|50 and 60 per cent of the 1923-24-25 | 


average during the first six months this 
| year. 
| Consumption of raw cotton by New 


mobiles for the period through June,| England mills fell off in June to the| 
while below the 1929 figure for the same | smallest amount on record, but wool! 


|consumption increased substantially over 
|May. Silk machinery activity, although 
‘less in June than in that month a year 
j}ago, was fairly high. Boot and shoe 
| production in this district declined by 
less than the usual seasonal amount be- 
|tween May and June, but was consider- 
| ably less in each of the first six months 
|of this year than in the corresponding 
|months a year ago. 

| Carloadings (merchandise and miscel- 
|}laneous) in New England likewise have 
| been substantially lower in each month 


|a decline between May and June, this 
| year an increase took vlace. 

| Sales of new automobiles in New Eng- 
land were about 15.6 per cent less dur- 


ithat period in 1929, and were nearly 
|20 per cent behind at the end of the 
| first half of this year. 
|ever, for the period January through 
| June, 1930, exceeded that of any corre- 
| sponding period except in 1929. Com- 
| mercial failures, as reported by R. G. Dun 
|& Company, in June increased by more 
| than 14 per cent in number in the entire 
| country and in this district. 

| In New England total liabilities of 
|commercial failures in June 
"37.8 per cent above those a year ago. 
| Sales of New England reporting depart- 


cent lower than in June, 1929, and at the 
end of the first six months were about 
1 per cent less than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Boston department store sales were 
considerably smaller during the first 
three weeks of July than in that period 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Crops Said to Fail 


Every Seven Years 


‘Farmers Advised to Prepare 
Against Bad Seasons by 
Saving Part of Income 





| The predicament of the farmer in 
drought seasons such as the oné that is 
jat present damaging crops throughout 
|the United States might be materially 
| bettered if farmers in this country would 
|follow the example of those in other 
| parts of the world, it was stated orally 
}at the Smithsonian Institution July 31. 
Realizing that crops one year of every 
seven are bound to be an absolute loss, 
farmers in other countries each year set 
aside one-seventh of their net income, it 
was explained, and in this way are pre- 
pared to meet the bad seasons as they 
|; come, 
“Efforts have been made to teach 
|farmers in the United States that this 
jis the best policy to follow,” it was 
stated on behalf of the institution, “but 
so far they have met with little success. 
Men who depend upon agricultural pro- 
duction for their living do not seem to 
|realize that soils in the United States 
;are the same as soils in other countries. 
Crop Losses Cited 
| “The average farmer seems to believe 
; that politicians can control the weather, 


warning that one year of every seven 
|is bound to result in absolute crop loss.” 
| Agricultural history reveals that lack 
of sufficient rain, or a late-arriving Sum- 
mer or early Fall will make natural 
conditions unfit for mass production 
|once every seven years, it was stated. 
The only logical way to. confront this 
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Tests Show Effects of Heat 
Upon Efficiency of Workers 





Chief Surgeon of Bureau of Mines Describes Results of 
Studies of Ventilation in Relation to 
Labor and Safety * 





ATMOSPHERIC conditions, such as 

temperature, humidity and air 
movement, under which rsons live 
“and work, have a nota®be effect on 
their efficiency, health, and comfort, 
said Dr. R. R. Sayers, Chief Surgeon 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, in an oral statement 
July 31. 

Abnormal physical conditions of the 
| air sometimes have serious results, as 
has been shown in tests conducted by 
the Bureau, the Public Health Service 
and the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, it was 
pointed out. 

Various authors, according to Dr. 
Sayers, have outlined the benefits of 


workers, which means increased out- 
put and consequently a greater finan- 
cial return, to be obtained thropgh 





close proximity to cities, the Hydro- 

raphic Office said, but at isolated points 

is believed the recorder will prove 
luable and reliable, 


proper ventilation of working places. 


D. Harrington, Chief Engineer of the | 


Bureau’s Safety Division, in discuss- 
ing mine conditions at Butte, Mont., 
/ 


increased efficiency on the part of | 


| said, “A 30 per cent loss of efficiency, 
| due to defective mine ventilation, 
| g~mong men working underground at 
| Butte is probably a conservative esti- 
| mate, but, figured for each of the 13,- 
000 underground workers in 1917 and 
1918, with a wage of $5.75 per shift, 
this loss amounts to $22,425 daily.” 
Ne added that the excessive use of 
compressed air by workers in poorly 
ventilated places in an attempt to se- 
cure relief constitutes a heavy eco- 
nomic loss, not only because extra air 
is required for blowers but because the 
pressure for drilling machines is re- 
duced. 

Hygienic living and the wearing of 
proper clothing are of more importance 
in the prevention of the ill effects of 
| heat due to climatie conditions than 

in the case of exposure to heat in in- 
| dustrial work, Dr. Sayers asserted. 
One reason for this i: that.temperature 
in industry may usually be regulated 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


The total, how- | 


increased | 


| ment stores in June were about 8 per! 


and as a consequence, will not heed the} 


Fu 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


r Trade Found to Maintain 
About Equal to That of May Reapportioning | Place in Nation’s Industries 


Provided in Law | Textile Division of Department of Commerce Finds Musk- 


rat, Once a Pest of Streams, Contributes Materially 
To Development of Industry 


Major Fractions System 
Based on Fifteenth Cen- 
- sus Will Fix Membership 


In Next Congress 


‘Identical Formula 


Used 20 Years Ago 





| fur seal. 


'Report, by House Committee | 


On Census Said to Illustrate 
The Exact Application of 
Principles Involved 


Inquiries regarding reapportionment of | 


membership of the House from each 
State in the light of the new population 


| apportionment tabulation have been re- 
/ceived by a number of members of the 
use. The President is to advise the 


populagion of each State and what each 
State is entitled to in number of Repre- 
sentatives if the present congressional 
reapportionment law goes into effect un- 
|amended at the 
| Congresses. 


The method of major fractions is pro- 


statute books and is the same mathe- 
|matical method used for apportionmtnt 
in 1910, the last reapportionment date. 

The major fraction method is described 
in detail in the report of the House 


| 2010, 70th Congress, 2nd session) on the 
then pending reapportionment legisla- 
tion. The full text of that portion of 
the Committee’s report which dealt with 
the major fractions method follows: 

The method known as the “method of 
major fractions” is provided for in this 
bill (H. R. 11725) and prescribed for 
the Secretary of Commerce in making 
the apportionment tabulation. 


This method was used in 1840 and also 
in ee Therefore, in prescribing this 
methed-for the tabulation by the Rag 
tary of Commerce we are laying down 
!a method for him to follow which was 
the last one to be used by Congress, 
namely, in 1910, 





Table Shows Application 


| The following procedure is used when 
|this method is aepees: Each State is 
assigned one gnember, as proyided for 
by the Constitution, which makes 48. 
The remainder, 387 (435 less 48) is then 
| assigned to all the States in the follow- 
ing manner: The population of the sev- 
jeral States is divided successively by 
14%, 2%, 3%, etc. -These numbers or 
; quotients are then set down in the form 
| of a series, the highest number first, 
| the next highest second, the next high- 
|est third, and so on, down to the lower 
}numbers. The*number which is first or 


| the forty-ninth representative, the next 
| highest on the list is given the fiftieth 
representative, the next the fifty-first, 
}and so on, down until you come to the 





Permits Are Renewed 
| Of 608 Radio Stations 


‘Hamilton, Ohio, Only Broad- 
caster Failing to Apply 





All save one of the 609 broadcasting 
|} stations in the country began opera- 
tions on Aug. 1 by authority of new li- 
|censes which have become effective for 
|the ensuing license period of three 
months, it was stated orally at the ied- 
eral Radio Commission. 

The solitary exception was _ station 
WRK, at Hamilton, Ohio, which failed 
to file an application for renewal pur- 
suant to regular Commission procedu-e. 
This station was notified by telegraph 
by the Commission that any “operation 
after July 31 would be in violation of 
the radio law, since the station’s old 
license has expired. 

It was explained orally at the Commis- 
sion in this connection that under ‘new 
procedure stations are required to file 
applications for renewal of their li- 
|censes in advance of the date of expira- 
|tion. Failure to do so, it was pointed 
|out, is tantamount to forfeiture of li- 
cense, since the Commission has no ap- 
plication before it to renew. 

The blanket extension of licenses for 
the three-month period includes 31 sta- 
tions which have been awarded “tempo- 
rary licenses” for failure to adhere to 
Commission regulations or to the terms 
|of the radio law. These stations, in all 
|sections of the country, must stand 
| hearing prior to Oct. 31, when the cur- 
{rent license period expires, to show 
|cause why their licenses should not be 
revoked. . 


|Navy Offers Assistance 
In Repairing Dirigible 


Facilities of the Lakehurst air sta- 
| tion were offered Aug. 1 by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy for aiding in making 





|repairs to the British dirigible “R-100" | 


|which was reported damaged on_ its 
‘flight from Cardington to Montreal. 
The Secretary of tre Navy announced 
| that the offer had been ,transmitted to 
| British officials in Canada through the 
Department of State and the Canadian 
Minister. The “R-100” was reported 
| partially handicappec during the last 
few hours of the flight by torn fabric 


on one of the fins, ’ 


figures of the fifteenth decennial census | 


|and as to what constitutes the so-called | 


| this year, but whereas there is usually | major fractions method of making the | 


| 
bo at the December session, of the | 
ing the first quarter of this year than in| 


72nd and succeeding | 


vided for in the law as it stands on the} 


| 





| point af® which you desire to stop. In| 
_sfh 
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| Aug. 1 by the Acting Commissioner of 
; the Bureau of Fisheries, Lewis Rad- 


Utilities Maintain Output 


|to a monthly report issued Aug. 1 at 


, | kilowatt-hours daily. 
Committee on the Census (H. Rep. No. 
| June, the decrease 


Contract Is Signed for Con- 





The fur industry, an important enter- | 
prise in pioneer days, still holds its place 
among the leading industries of the 
country with the muskrat contributing 
materially to its growth, it was stated 
orally Aug. 1 on behalf of the Textile 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 
The one-time pest of the streams bulks 
large in the trade, both in volume and! 
value comparable with the regal fur, the 


The Pribilof Islands, in the Bering 
Sea off Alaska—the only land where the} 
Alaska seal herd comes ashore—promise | 
to show further increases in the num-| 
ber of these aquatic carnivorous mam- 
mals, according to an oral statement on 


cliffe. 

The number of harems on the islands 
has grown 16 per cent, according to pre-| 
liminary reports received by the Bu-| 
reau. A harem is the group or family 
of female seals headed by a bull seal. 


This increase was described as very 
gratfying. 
The United States was placed in 


charge of the Pribilof Islands by the 


terms of an international agreement in 
1910. Under the agreement, the United 
States receives 70 per cent of the profits 
from the seal herds, and Japan and 


Great Britain each receive 15 per cent, | 


it was stated. 


Uncontrolled sealing activities had 
diminished the Pribilof Islands herd to 
130,000, but since the agreement went 
into effect the herd has been built up 
to more than 1,000,000 individuals, the 
records show. Under the regulations, 


| only the bulls unattended by harems are | 


eligible to be killed. 


The seals of these islands form part 
of the fur resources of the United States, 
the basis of an industry that is described 


by Gavernment specialists as being of 
| 


great importance. 

Figures which the Department took 
from a compilation by the Fur Dressers 
and Dyers Association, Inc., which asso- 


| ciation is said to represent approximately 


90 per cent of the industry, show that 


| during the year 1929, 4,888,036 muskrat 


skins were processed by members of the 
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Of Current During June’ 


The average daily output of elec- 
tricity by public utility power plants 
was the same in June as in May, and 
apparently the decrease in demand for 
current has probably ceased, according 


the Department of the Interior. 

The June output averaged 258,300 
Although drought 
conditions increased over the country in| 
in the amount of 
power produced by use of water power 
was small from May to June, it was 
stated. 

(The full text of the statement will 
be printed in the issue of Aug. 3.) 


Union Pacific to Build 
Boulder Dam Railway 





struction of 30 Miles of | 
Connecting Track 


A contract for construction of the ap- | 
proximately 30 miles of railway connect- | 
ing the Boulder Dam site with the Los| 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad was} 





concluded Aug. 1 by the Acting Secretary | 
of the Interior, Joseph M. Dixon and the 
Union Pacific Railroad, of which the Los} 
Angeles and Salt Lake liné is a sub- 
sidiary, Mr. Dixon announced orally. 


Reduction Is Sought 
In Illegal Diversion 


Of Industrial Aleohol 


Commissioner Doran Seeks 


Cooperation of Enforce-| 
ment Agencies to Improve | 


Prohibition Situation 


A desire to conduct the affairs of the 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol to the end 
that the diversions of lawfully produced 
liquors will be further reduced to the 
minimum in order that lawful enforce- 
ment may reach its maximum was set 
out as the aim of the Bureau, in a 
statement by the,Commissioner of Indus- 
trial Alvohal, Dr. James M. Doran, Made 
public Aug. 1. 


Cooperation Needed 


Close cooperation and harmonious un- 
derstanding between the ‘Treasury De- 


| partment and the Department of Justice, 


he said, is necessary for the promotion 
of effective enforcement and administra- 
tion of the prohibition laws. The state- 
ment from the Bureau of Industrial Al- 
cohol follows in full text: 

Commissioner James M. Doran, of the 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, today con- 
cluded a two-day conference with super- 
visors of permits of the 12 regional 

istricts. 

The supervisors were called here by 


664 UR Government is a stake of 


demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 


President of the United States, 


| 


| 














such inestimable value as to 


—James Buchanan, 
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‘President Names 


Group for Study 
Of Home Building 


Facilitation of Credit and 
Problems of Design and 
Equipment Among Ques- 
tions to Be Surveyed 


Mr. Lamont Heads 
Planning Committee 











Conference Intended to Assist 
In Coordination of Private 
Agencies Rather Than as 
Basis for Legislation 


President Hoover announced on Aug. 
1 the appointment of a White House Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, with one of its objects the 
“removal of influences which seriously 
limit the spread of home ownership, both 
town and country.” 

_ The conference is to study on a na- 
tion-wide scale the problems of home 
ownership and home building with a 
view to the development of a better un- 
derstanding of them, according to the 
President’s announcement, 


Mr. Lamont Is Chairman 


The conference is to be organized by 
a planning committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of principal national inter- 
ested groups, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, is to be chair- 
man, It was stated. The conference will 
deal with such questions as finance, de- 
sign, equipment, city planning, and trans- 
eeeeen, according to the announce-, 
ment. 


The planning committee, the President 
said, will in turn establish nation-wide 
subcommittees to determine the facts 
and study the different phases. of the 
question. qi 


As Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover 
was the president of an organization 
known as the “Better Homes in Amer- 
ica.” When he became President of the 
United States he resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, 

_ President Hoover’s statement follows 
in full text: 

After wide consultation with inter- 
ested leaders, I have decided to under- 
take the organization of an adequate 
investigation and study on a nation-wide 
scale of the problems presented in home 
ownership and home building, with the 
view to the development of a better un- 
derstanding of the questions involved 
and the hope of inspiring better organ- 
ization and removal of influences which 
seriously limit the spread of home own- 
ership, both town and scountry. 

The conference will be organized by 
a planning committee comprised of rep- 
reséntatives of the leading national 


The Union Pacific ig to build the entire | the Commissioner in the first joint con-| groups interested in this field, under the 


\ J ; branch line, the exact length of which} 
| highest on the list has allocated to it! 


will be 29.84 miles, although it will own 


known as “the summit” and a switch-| 
yard of .32 miles at the summit. The 
remaining 7.13 miles is to be owned by 
the Government. | 

Construction is to start immediately, 
Mr. Dixon said, and it has been reported | 
that the Union Pacific has already sent 


}some material to the scene of activities. | 





| 








The Government, according to an oral! 
statement by P. W. Dent, Acting Com-| 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, | 
estimated that the entire line would cost | 
$2,500,000 if it had to construct it. Of | 
this, $900,000 was the estimate for the} 
22.89 miles to the summit, and the re-| 
$2,500,000 if it had to construct it. Of} 
7.13 miles from there to the dam site. | 
The latter stretch would be a cog rail-| 
way, as the terrain is rought and the 
incline steep. 

The Union Pacific will pay for the 
22.39 miles of railway, and will be com- 
pensated by freight revenues. The 
United States will pay to the railroad 
from time to time a half of the cost 
of maintenance, repair and renewal of | 
the joint section of .32 miles, plus 10 
per cent of the construction cost, Mr. | 
Dixon stated. The Government will pay | 
cost plus 10 per cent for the building of | 
the line from the summit to the site of | 
the dam. | 

An interesting clause of the contract, 
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Official Journal 








ference held since the new Bureau was 
created to discuss policy and procedure 


ing to nonbeverage liquors. 

Commissioner Doran announced that 
reorganization has been perfected with- 
out any interruption w ,=b'ie business 
and that the headquarters offices of the 
12 permissive districts are functioning 
smoothly. He said that every necessary 
official step had been taken to insure the 
expeditious handling of the public busi- 
ness. 

The Commissioner discussed briefly 
the Bureau’s functions relating to pub- 
lic business. He said: 

“We have one 
namely, to see that public business is 
conducted with courtesy, with dignity, 
with decency, with’ honesty and with 
fairness. We must keep these thoughts 
always before us. 

“We must conduct public business with 
great consideration for those of the pub- 


| 


| 








| 





chairmanship of Secretary Lamont. This 
planning committee will in turn set up 


;only 22.39 miles of the road to a point|in the administration of the laws relat- | nation-wide subcommittees to determine 


the facts and to study the different 
phases of the question. 

The conference will deal with the 
whole broad question of home construc- 
tion and home ownership. It will em- 
brace such questions as finance, design, 
equipment, city planning, transporta- 
tion, etc, 

One of the important questions is fi- 
nance. The present depressidn has given 
emphasis to the fact that the credit 
system in home building is not as 
soundly organized as other branches of 


primary obligation, | credit. 


_ Commerce, industry, installment buy- 
ipg, and to a large extent farm mort- 
gages, all have more éffective financial 
reservoirs. ‘There have been months dur- 
ing this depression when shortage of 
capital available for home-building pur- 
poses has been so acute that this branch 


lic who do_businegs with the Bureau.!of construction has fallen off greatly, 


We have what we think is a most im- 
portant business function. We are re- 
sponsible for the collection of $9,000,000 
of public revenue—the collection of taxes 
that Congress has imposed on certain 
commodities whose manufacture, stor- 
age, distribution and use we otherwise 
supervise. 

Conduct of the permissive system, to 
be successful, requires a high degree of 
judgment, poise and moral courage upon 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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of Congress 


Nearly Ready to Be Printed 





Publication to Be Final Authority as Record of Proceed- 
ings and Legislative Activities of First Session 
Of Seventy-first Congress 





THE Congressional Record is not 
the official record of Congress, ac- 
cording to the rules of both the Sen- 
ate and the House of Represemtatives. 
The really official record is con- 
tained in the Journals of the two 
Houses, which are soon to be printed | 
for the session just closed, according 
to statements on Aug. 1 by those in 
charge of preparing the material. } 
The Journals, will complete the rec- 
ords of the firft session of the 71st 
Congress. 

After being printed by the 
ernment Printing Office, they will be 
distributed not only to the member- | 
ship and offices of Congress but to | 
governors of all the States and Ter- 
ritories and all others entitled by law | 
and practice to these documents, which 
under the Federal Constitution, con- 
stitute the last word of authoritative- 


Gov- | 





, 


ness of the Federal Government’s 
legislative activities. 
Under the Federal Constitution, 


“each House is required to keep a 
journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same * * *.” 
The Senate Journal is ready, except 
for completion of the index, to be 
sent to the Government Printing Office. 
The House Journal is being indexed, 
with other final fact statements to 
complete the record. 

The Journal of the House for the 
session just closed, according to the 


| Journal Clerk, Leroy D. Brandon, will 


approximate 1,300 to 1,500 pages. 
Mr. Brandon is putting the Journal in 
final page form, indexing it, check- 
ing up on the history of measures 
considered, and including in brief form 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 
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Charles D. Mahaffie 
Appointed to I. C. C. 





New Commissioner Succeeds 
T. F. Woodlock, Resigned 


President Hoover announced orally on 
Aug. 1 the resignation of Thomas F. 
Woodlock as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the appoint- 
ment of Charles D. Mahaffie, Director of 
the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to succeed him, 

In announcing the resignation of Mr. 
Woodlock President Hoottr said that he 
“has rendered a very distinguished serv- 
ice to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and is going out to private life 
entirely of his own volition and much to 
the regret of the Commission and every- 
one who has known him.” 

Mr. Mahaffie, the President stated, has 
been with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for some 20 years and was a 
pointed from the District of Columbia 
where he has resided for many years, 


Texas Sets Hearing Date | 
On Quarantine of Potatoes 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Aug. 1. 
Notice of a hearing at Austin Aug. 
19 on a proposed quarantine against the 
importation of Irish potatoes and seed 
potatoes into Texas from certain States 
has been issued by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, George B. Terrell. : 

Fear of infestation of Texas fields by 

the potato moth caused the proposal for 
an embargo, the notice said. The States 
concerned were not named in the notice, 
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Northern Pacific 









Complaint by Department of 
Justice Asserts Railroad 
Lays Claim to Area With-; 
in National Forests 





| 





A bill of complaint involving the ques- 
tion as to the respective rights of the | 
United States and the Northern Pacific | 
Railway Company growing oat of grants | 
of public lands made to the company to | 
aid in the construction of a railroad and | 


“telegraph line from Lake Superior to | 


“ment of Justice in the district court o 


statement by the Department. | ; t 
: lessening of working power was studied | are more easily affected than others by | 
|by the New York State Commission on| abnormal atmospheric conditions, it was | 
Ventilation. The effects of various air) pointed out. 


was filed by the eer. 

| 
the United States for the eastern district 
of Washington, Aug. 1, according to a/| 


Puget Sound, 


Under grants made by acts of Con- 
gress the railroad has obtained approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 acres of land, and the} 
company claims the right to about 4,000,-| 
000 additional acres in full satisfaction | 


_of the grants, and asserts the'right to| 
“lands within national forests, the state-| it was found that even when men were/ Bureau, the .Public Health Service and | 


tight of any additional lands has been! 


statement of the Department of Justice | 
_ follows: 


- to the respective rights of the United 


*acts of Congress in July, 1864, and in 


“lic lands approximating 40,000,000 acres. 


- within 20 miles of the road, through the 
. States, and 40 miles through the Terri- 


‘containing coal and iron) and except 


‘granted to the company and provision 


ment says. 


‘ 


efficiently, depends upon the work per-| 
|formed,” .aid Dr. Sayers. “The greater | 
the muscular wee the ee or being 80,675 milreis. 
heat produced; therefore to effect the} months after the plant was installed! section j “ 
loss of this increased heat, the cooling | , section included 
power of the air must be correspond-| 
ingly increased. | 


1740) 


Scientific Tests 
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Show ‘Effect 


| Of Temperatures on Workers 


Chief Surgeon of Bureau of Mines Describes Results| 


Obtained in Various Investigations of 


Ventilation 


Problems 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| tion. 


“The optimum temperature of the en-| 


vironment most conducive to human com-| 
|fort, and at which the body works most} 


The question as to whether the disin- | 
clination to do muscular work in hot,| 
humid weather is accompanied by actual | 


conditions on mental work were also} 
considered. | 


From this study, Dr. Sayers asserted, | 


iby proper ventilation or by refrigera-|Del Rey Mining Co. in Brazil brought 


a fall in the accident rate, according to 
Dr. Sayers. In the 16 months before 
the plant was put in operation there were 


Soviet Cargoes 
Allowed Entry , 
By Treasury 
Avian Serr Loa 


tained Pulpwood After| 
Second Hearing Is Held | 





[Contmued from Page 1.] 


20 fatal underground accidents and 4/which the pulpwod was bought were 


disablements, the amounts of compen-| executed prior to the enactment of sec-| 


there were 6 deaths, 4 disablements, 
and the compensation paid out was 
35,820 milreis. 

Women appear to react more readily 


than men, and children and old persons 


Some of the symptoms complained of | 
by subjects in tests with air temper! 
atures above 90 degrees, given by the! 


| urged to work they accomplished 28 per|the Society of Heating and Ventilating 


The Government takes the position, cent less per day in an atmosphere of | Engineers were outlined as follows: Sub- | 
according to the statement, that as a/86 degrees Fahrenheit, 80 per cent rela-| jects who frequently entered the test! 
result of violations of the legislative|tive humidity, than at 68 degrees, 50;chamber happy and joking soon beame | 


contracts on the part of the railroad the) 
Jost and the Government is entitled to 
have the title to its lands quieted against | 
the claims made thereto by the railroad. | 
The Government also contends, says the | 
statement, that several million acres of | 
land received by the railroad were ob-| 
tained wrongfully. The full text of the) 


History of Land Grants 
There was filed today by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Washington, at Spokane, a bill 
of complaint involving the question as 


States and the Northern Pacific Railway | 
Company growing, out of grants of pub- | 
lic lands made to the Northern Pacific 
to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from Lake Superior 
to Puget Sound. 

~ The grants in question were made by 


May, 1870, and embrace an area of pub- 


Under the terms of the grants public 
lands embraced in odd-numbered sections 


tories, with the exception of mineral 
land (not, however, excepting lands 


lands otherwise appropriated, were 





was made for the satisfaction in indem- 


“nity limits of losses occurring within 


the primary limits of the grant. Ap- 


“proximately 40,000,000’ acres have been 


obtained by the Northern Pacifi¢ Rail- 
way Company, which also claims the 
right to approximately 4,000,000 acres 
of additional lands in full satisfaction of 
the grants and asserts the right to lands 
within National forests. 


Administration Investigated 
After an extensive investigation of the 


‘ administration of these land grants by 


a joint committee of Congress, an act 
was passed in June, 1929, removing lands 
within existing forest reservations from 
the operations of the grant, with pro- 


“vision for compensation to the railroad 


'; pensation therefor. 


; ney General of the United States to in- 


. Ment were prceper and necessary to bring 
* about final adjudication of the differences 


’ fully. 
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’ reservation for 
: other Indian nations, the company ob- 
* tained millions of acres of land to which 


' its predecessors 


company in the event that it be found 
that the company is entitled to any com- 
The act further de-| 
clared that the right to any additional 
land had been lost by reason of breaches 
‘of- the contract, and directed the Attor- 


stitute such proceedings as in his judg- 


between the railroad company and the 
Government and a final adjustment of the 
granis. 


In its bill of complaint the Govern- 
ment takes the position that as a result 
of violations of the legislative contracts 
on the part of the railroad company the 
right of any additional lands has been 
lost and the Government is entitled to 
have the title to its lands quieted against 
the claims made thereto by the railroad 
company. The Government further con- 
tends that several million acres of land 
that have been received by the railroad 
company were obtained by it wrong- 
Among the contentions made by 
the Government are: 


Route Called Circuitous 

(1) That the route taken by the road 
through the State of Washington was 
unnecessarily circuitous, with the ré- 
sult that approximately 1,500,000 acres 
of lands were wrongfully credited to the 
company. 

(2) That as a result of the erroneous 


per cent relative humidity. When left} 
to themselves but stimulated. by a bonus, 
they performed per mafi per hour in the| 
atmospheric conditions of 68 degrees | 
Fahrenheit, fresh air; 68 degrees, stag- | 
nant air; 75 degrees, fresh air; and 75 
degrees, stagnant air, the, decreasing) 
series of 100, 91.1, 85.2, and 76.6 per-| 
centages of work. ‘i 


Effect Upon Mental Work 
Shown by Experiments 


An individual with mental work, when | 
urged to do his best, does as much, it | 
was learned, and does it as well, and im-| 
proves as rapidly, in a hot, humid, stale, | 
and stagnant air condition at 86 degrees 
Fahrenheit, 80 per cent relative humid- 
ity, with no air or only reeirculated air 
as under an optimum condition of 60 
degrees Fahrenheit, 50 per cent relative 
humidity, and with 45 cubic feet per 
person per minute of outside air intro- 
duced. 


Tests conducted by the Bureau, the 
Public Health Service and the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers during work at a rate of 90,000 | 
foot-pounds per hour, with intermittent | 
rest periods, disclosed that conditions 
above 85 degrees Fahrenheit were too 
warm for comfort, regardless of humid- 
ity, if the air were still; but with air 
moving at 350 linear feet a minute, a/| 
temperature of 85 degrees was com- 
fortable, even with 100 per cent relative 
humidity. 

The untoward effects upon man of 
nearly saturated air between 90 and 98 | 
degrees Fahrenheit are much less when 
the air is moving than when it is still, 
it was found. And the output or work 
that can be done is greater when the air 
is moving, under the same atmospheric 
conditions. No beneficial effects and 
apparently some disadvantageous ones 
were found te result from moving sat- 
urated air at 98.6 degrees or 100 degrees, 
even a high speeds. It was decided, then, 
that air movement cools the body in 
atmosphere where the temperature is 
below that of the body but increases the 
discomfort in temperatures above that 
of the body. Low velocities were found 
to be more efficient in .cooling human 
bodies than high, the efficiency dropping 
considerably above 300 feet per minute. 
A velocity of 300 feet is more cooling, 
but not ten times as cooling as one of 
30 feet per minute. 


Cooling Plant in Miné ~*» - 
Reduced Accident Rate ~ 


Dr. Sayers, in reviewing literature on 
the physiological effects of abnormal 





temperatures and humidities, found that | 


H. M. Vernon, an Englishman, concluded 
from a study of different occupations 
that probably a temperature of 60 to 65 





degrees is the most suitable for ordinary 
machine work, although from data col- 
lected in two munitions and a projectile 
factory on industrial accidents in rela- 
tion to temperature, Vernon observed 
that in with both men and women the 
minimum accident frequency was at 65 
to 69 degrees. At lower temperatures it 
gradually increased, until it was 85 per 
cent higher at 50 to 54 degrees. At tem- 
peratures above 65 to 69+ degrees. the 
accident frequency gained -only slightly 
for women but increased rapidly .for 
men, and at temepratures above 75 de- 
grees it was 39 per cent higher than at 
65 to 69 degrees. The difference was 
attributed to the fact that men do 
heavier work, the greater exertion mak- 
ing the heat more trying. 

The installation of a cooling plant in 
the Morro Velho mine of the St. John 
nee eS See EEE ESSE ETeeaee-- 





classification of lands as to their min- 
eral character, the company does not 
have any right to the satisfaction of 
approximately 2,400,000 acres of alleged 
mineral losses which the company now 


* claims the right to. 


(3) That 4s a result of misadministra- 
tion of the grants, upon the belief that 
a treaty made at Fort Laramie, Wyo., 
on Sept. 17, 1851, did not create a valid 
the Crow and certain 


it was not entitled. 


(4) That the railway company and 
in interest failed to 
carry out the requirements of the grants 
relative to ‘the disposition of granted 
lands upon foreclosure of mortgages 
thereon and further failed to open the 
granted lands to preemption and sale 
five years after the completion of the 
road, as required by the resolution of 
May 31, 1870. - 

(5) Various other alleged breaches of 
the contract are set up as justifying the 


* refusal of the Government to convey any 


additional lands to the company or com- 
pensate it for forest lands retained. 

(6) That various other lands aggre- 
gating several hundred thousand acres 
were wrongfully obtained by the com- 
pany. 





Increased Apple Crop 
Predicted for Georgia 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug. 1. 

Georgia’s 1930 apple crop will show 
an increase of from 15 to 20 per cent 
over 1929, according to an announcement 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture, Eu- 
gene Talmadge. 

The estimate was made by the State 
Department of Agriculture and the State 
Board of Entomology, he said. 

Last year the crop. amounted to 680,- 
000 bushels and was valued at $952,000, 


the Commissioner said, 


Time Limit Set for Claims 
Against German Property 


Persons having claims against Ger- 
man property in France must present 
their claims (or renew them) prior to 
Aug. 17, according to information re- 
ceived by the Department of State. An 
announcement by the Department Aug. 1 
follows in full text: 

The Department has been advised by 
the French Embassy of a recent French 
law which should interest American citi- 
zens having claims against German 
property in France. 

According to the terms of this law, 
every person having such a claim must 
make application to the French govern- 
ment before Aug. 17, for payment of 
|the claim. 

This requirement applies alike to 
cases in which such applications have 
been made in the past and those in 
which none have been made. Old appli- 
cations must be renewed before Aug. 
17; otherwise, according to this law such 


_ Applications should be sent by, reg- 
istered mail to “Director, Office of Pri- 


Malakoff, Paris,” in time to reach that 
address by the date indicated. 

. Copies of the law in question will be 
furnished by the Department of State 
upon request of interested parties. 





| Visa of Italian Boxer 


Primo Carnera, Italian boxer, probably 
will receive an extension of his visa 
for six months, the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, Harry E. Hull, said 
orally Aug. 1 following a hearing on 


|ment of Labor. 
The Board will probably decide on 





the application at once, Mr. Hull said, 


| Russian yards, the soviets claim 


restless and irritable, complaining of | 
headache and palpitation of the heart. | 
The headache soon became throbbing | 
and the palpitation distressing. Great} 
thirst was experienced. The eyes be- | 
came sore and inflamed. A feeling as | 
of a weight on the chest was noticed. | 
The voice suffered somewhat, in that it 
became an effort to speak. © Dizziness | 
and confusion followed. After leaving | 
the chamber, the subject had to sit down 
and rest 5 or 10 minutes before taking | 
a shower. Weakness and a “dragged | 
out” feeling continued for some time, 
depending upon the severity of the test. 
A metallic taste was noticeable and per- 
—= one or two hours after the experi- 
ments. 


The sweat, it was‘ learned, was the! 





|chief factor in producing the inflamma- | 


tion of the eyes. The experiments in- | 
dicated, according to Dr. Sayers, that | 
while human beings can compensate for | 
great variation of external temperature, 
the upper limit, with the subjects stripped 


|to the waist and resting in still air, at 


which they can remain normal and which 
can be endured indefinitely is about 90 
degrees Fahrenheit with 100 per cent 
relative humidity. 

The experiments also revealed that the! 
exhaustion and weakness experienced 
after persons are subjected to very high 


time is not so severe as exposure to a 
moderately high temperature and humid- 
ity for a long period. Loss of weight 
varied with the individual, the length 


;of exposure and the severity of the test. 


Aithough it is often stated that 


workers exposed to high temperatures | 


develop severe cramps after drinking ice 
water, subjects did nct do so under the 
conditions of the experiments, it was 
declared. Two subjects drank a quart 
of ice water each in less than 15 minutes 
with no ill effects. It was found that 
while the water satisfied the subjects’ 
thirst, the pulse rate and rectal tempera- 
tures continued to rise, the water ap- 
parently not delaying the increase. Per- 
sons who are not physically fit are likely 
to get cramps if they drink ice water 
under severe atmospheric conditions 
such as those of the tests, Dr. Sayers 
stated. Sometimes the conditions of the 
test are such as to make them unfit phy- 
sically, he added. 


__Dr. J. §, Haldane has advanced the 
idea, according to Dr, Sayers, that water 
with some,salt init ig, valuable in reduc- 
ing fatigue of workers exposed to high 
temperatures, as they lose quantities of 
salt in sweat. 





Increase Is Shown 
In Russian Vessels 





Country Said to Be Building Up 
Merchant Marine 





With the addition of old ships pur-' 


chased from England and the United 
States and an increase im domestic ship- 
building, the Russian merchant marine 
las shown a noticeable increase in ac- 
tivity during the past few years, accord- 
ing to soviet reports appearing in the 
Danish press, forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Paul H. Pearson at Co- 
penhagen. 


Despite the limited equipment of the 
; that 
during the last five years 24 seagoing 
vessels have been constructed in Lenin- 
grad. At the beginning of the current 
year new buildings delivered to the mer- 
chant marine aggregated 47,000 gross 
tons while the fleet of the oil syndicate 
had grown to 57,000 tons. The present 





claims will be “definitively extinguished.” 


vate Property and Interests, 146 Avenue 


Likely to Be Extended 


the application for extension held be- | 
|for the Board of Review at the Depart- | 


ambitious building program is said to 
call for the construction of ten large 
motor ships during the current year. In 
all, during the years 1930-33, the launch- 
ing of 91 large ships and 178 fishing 
steamers is contemplated, according to 
the soviet information. According to 


| United States Will Help Nicaragua 
Establish Seaport on Fonseca Gulf | 


State Department Announces Project Is Designed to Con-| 
nect With Inter-American Railway 





The United States will cooperate with 


Nicaragua in assisting that country to 
locate a seaport on the Gulf of Fonseca, 
according ‘to an announcement by the 
Department of State Aug. 1. 


Questioned regarding American rights 
to build a naval base on the Gulf under 
the Bryan-Chamorro treaty of 1914, the 
Assistant Secretary of State, William 
R. Castle Jr., stated orally that the pres- 
ont move would not conflict with Amer- 
{oon rights, if the naval base was ever 

uilt. 


The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


The Government of the United States 
was requested through the Nicaraguan 
Legation at Washington to extend to the 
Government of Nicaragua its coopera- 
tion in connection with the selection of 
a site on the Gulf of Fonseca at which 
a Nicaraguan seaport may be estab- 
lished to connect with the inter-Ameri- 
can Railway, and the selection of the 








‘notice of an 


temperature and humidity for a short | those facts were not in issue and warned | 


| 


| 


commodities 
or) 


| 
} 


mining” and “produc- 
tion” in the language of the act and 
forbade importation of 
whether “manufactured,” “produced” 
“mined” wholly or in part by convict 
labor. 


Paper Mills Face Shutdown 


The importers contended they had no | 


intention to broaden the 
language of the law over what it had 
been in the tariff act of 1922 and since | 
the Treasury had ruled that mining and | 





| 


production was not manufacturing, they | 
could’ not have foreseen the embarrass- | 
ment with which they are now faced. | 
Mr. Lowman called attention, however, | 
that the contracts for the wood had been | 
made since the 1930 act had passed the | 
House which had put the broader lan- | 
guage into the measure. They should 
have had notice of an indicated change, 
therefore, in Mr. Lowman’s opinion, but 
Mr. Gardner maintained that business | 
intérests were unable to keep track of | 
the actions of both Houses of Congress. | 

Advancing additional argument _ for | 
changes in the policy represented by 
the embargo, George W. Sisson Jr., pres- | 
ident of the Racquett River Paper Con- | 
pany, Potsdam, N. Y., testified that the | 
paper companies had made _ contracts | 
with the Amtorg Trading Corporation, | 
the Soviet sales agency, sufficient to fill! 
their requirements and consequently were | 
without supplies unless the shipments | 
were allowed to pass customs. It is too, 
late in the season, he said, to make'new| 
contracts and thus many mills face com-| 
plete shutdown .unless the contracted | 
wood reaches them. 

This statement was affirmed b¢ John| 
F. Hinman, vice president of the In-| 
ternational Paper Company, who said} 
that most of that company’s mills had | 
only about one month’s supply of raw} 
material. on hand. The yards had been} 
cleared, he explained, in order to make 
room for the Russian shipments which | 
now are held up. 


Mr. Lowman reiterated, however, that | 


the witnesses to get back to the ques- 
tion of convict labor. 

“The issue is and has been whether | 
convict lahor was employed,” the, As- 
sistant Secretary repeated. 

M. S. Makodzub, vice president of 
the Amtorg corporation, was called to 
the stand after Mr. Lowman’s statement 
and made the unqualified statement that 
convict labor had not been used. In|} 
this connection, Mr. Hinman testified 
that the International company never haa | 
sent men into Russia to ascertain for 
that company whether convicts were 
used but he said the Amtorg company 
had repeatedly reassured them that re- 
ports of convict labor were groundless. | 
The Amtorg vice president told in de- 
tail of processes employed in cutting and 
shipping the pulpwood and said that only 
| seneaute, all members of regular labor 
unions, were employed. 

Each of the witnesses referred to con- 
ditions in the paper industry and re- 
peatedly told Mr. Lowman that the em- 
bargo had come at a most unfortunate 
time from a production standpoint. It} 
was explained that the wood, used in 
making paper could be cut only at cer- 
tain seasons of the year if high grade 
paper were to be produced and that sea- 
son is now ending. The plants, there- 
fore, are much concerned, the witnesses 
said, as to their future course. 

Another problem confronting the pa-| 
per makers also was said by the wit- 
nesses to be that of settlement of costs 
growing out of delays in the shipments 
and cancellation of contracts. The wit- 
; nesses set out these facts, they stated, 
that the Assistant Secretary might be 
conversant with reasons for their re- 
| peated efforts to bring about a change in 
the policy. 

Mr. Gardner asserted that in so far as 
those companies represented at the hear- 
ing were concerned, they had no desire 
to violate any law; they were faced 





which they had no control. They were 
making every effort, therefore, Mr. 
Gardner explained, to make sure that 
the Government had all of the facts. 
Mr. Lowman said he was not desiyous 
of hasty action, or of moving in a way to 
do more damage to the industry than he 
was compelled to do under the require- 
ments of the statute. He pointed to the 
language of the statute as mandatory 
and explained that he had no other 
course upon the basis of information in 
Treasury hands than to lay the em- 
bargo. = 
eee Ot eee 


Danish press dispatches, however, there 
is very little prospect for the complete 
execution of this program, but the com- 
pletion of about 200,000 gross tons of 
new ships is expected. 


“Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





take the form of transporting an engi- 
neer of the Nicaraguan Government 
over the zone of the proposed route in a 
United States airplane. 


Department informed this Department 
th the Commander, Special Service 
Squadron, has been directed to afford 


|floor of the House, 


with a serious situation and one over | 


Under date of July 28, 1930, ths Navy | 


Shows Increa 


t 


AvTHorIzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARF PRESENTED HeEReIN. Berna 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


‘Alien Population of Country 
se During Year 


Number of Immigrants Admitted Decreased 13.6 Per Cent, 


However, Statement by 


Commissioner General 


Of Immigration Reveals 





By Harry E. Hull 


Commissioner General of Imm 


In June last, 30,703 aliens were. ad-; 
mitted and 25.284 departed, making a| 


total for the fiscal year just ended of 
446,214 admitted—241,700 immigrants 
and 204,514 nonimmigrants, and 272,425 
departed—50,661 emigrants and 221,764 
nonemigrants, resulting in an increase 
0 


net increase was 226,829, aliens admitted 


in 1929 numbering 479,327 and departed | 


252,498. 

The number of immigrant aliens ad- 
mitted dropped from 279,678 in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, to 241,700 for 
the year just ended, a decrease of 37,- 
978, or 13.6 per cent. While immigra- 
tion from Europe as a whole dropped 
from 158,598 in 1929 to 147,438 in 1930, 
a decline of 11,160, or 7 per cent, that 
from Great Britain and northern Ire- 
land jumped from 23,576 to 36,489, or 


| 54.8 per cent, with that from Italy also 


showing an increase from 18,008 to 22,- 
327 and the Irish Free State from 17,- 
672 to 17,971. 

The largest decrease for European 
countries was in the case of Germany 
and Scandinavia (Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden), the number of immigrants 


supplied by the former dropping from} 
| 46,751 to 26,569, or 43.2 per cent, and /|transits, husbands, wives, and children, 
|from the latter 17,379 to 6,919, or 60.2! of citizens, students, and ministers and 
Practically all of the other | professors and their wives and children 


per cent. 
countries of Europe sent a larger num- 


the increase for all being 1,951, or 5.5 
per cent. 


Immigration From Canada 
And Mexico Decreases 


Canadian and Mexican immigration 
also shows a decline from the previous 
year, the number of immigrants coming 
from Canada showing only a small de- 
crease from 64,440 to 63,502, or 1.5 per 
cent, but that from Mexico dropped from 
40,154 to 12,703, a decrease of 27,451, or 
68.4 per cent. 
the West Indies and other sources, ex- 
cept South America and Newfoundland, 


| was a little larger during the past year | 


than in the fiscal year 1929. 
Of the 446,214 aliens of all classes ad- 


f 173,789 in the alien population of this | 
In the 16/ tion 307 of the tariff act of 1930. That{country. In the previous fiscal year, the | 


Immigration from Asia, | 


igration, Department of Labor 

mitted during the last fiscal year, 141,- 
497, or 31.7 per cent, came in under the 
immigration act of 1924 as immigrants 
charged to the quota; 99,154, or 22.2 per 
cent, as returning residents; 70,823, or 
15.9 per cent, as temporary visitors for 
tusiness or pleasure; 62,919, or 14.1 per 
cent, as natives of nonquota countries; 
32,105, or 7.2 per cent, as husbands, 
wives and unmarried children, of Amer- 
ican citizens; and 27,991, or 6.3 per cent, 
jas transits. 

The remaining 11,725, or 2.6 per ‘cent, 
{were of the miscellaneous classes under 
|the act, including 6,389 Government offi- 
jcials, 1,902 students, 1,340 ministers and 
professors and their wives and unmar- 
jried children, 1,519 aliens to carry on 
|trade under existing treaty, 485 wives 
and unmarried children (born in quota 
countries) of natives of nonquota coun- 





|tries, 72 women who had been citizens 
;of the United States, 26 Spanish subjects 
jadmitted into Porto Rico, and 1 Ameri- | 


can Indian born in Cznada. 


| Classes Showing 
Increase Are Cited 
Government 





officials, visitors and 


jwere the classes showing an increase | 


ber of immigrants in 1930 than in 1929,!during the past year over the preceding | 


year. About the same proportion of the 


jannual quota arrivea during the past, 


year as during 1929, the percentage be- 
ing 92.1 and 89.2, respectively. The an- 


{nual quota was reduced from 164,667 in 


1929 under the 189U population plan to 
153,714 in 1930 under the national origin 


|plan, a decrease of 10,953, or 6.7 per 


cent; the number of quota immigrants 
admitted was 146,918 in 1929 as compared 
with 141,497 in 1930, « decrease of 5,421, 
or 3.7 per cent. 

A ge number of aliens was de- 
|ported las€ year, the total deportations 
for 1930 reaching an unprecedented num- 
ber of 16,631, an increase of 3,723, or 
28.8 per cent, over the previous high- 
water mark of 12,908 reached in 1929. 








Journals of the House and Senate 


Are Nearly Ready to Be Printed 





Official Record Will:Cover Legislative Activities in First 


Session of Seventy-first Congress 


questions of order decided during the 
recent session. 


“The Congressional Record,” Mr. 
Brandon said orally Aug. 1, “is a word 
for word record of happenings on the 
including discus- 
sions, opinions and so on, while the 
Journal, instead of being a verbatim 
transcript, is a record of concrete facts 
regardilng actions of the House. The 
Journal is the authoritative record for 
all time. 

“The present Journal will be completed 
in time so that probably within a month 
it will be out from the Government 
Printing Office. It will be sent to all 
Governors and to each branch of each 
State and territorial legislature as their 
record of what Congress has done. 

“The only proceedings the Journal em- 
bodies in its fact record are proceed- 
ings when the House is sitting as the 
House and not as Committee of the 
Whole. The Journal carries the House 
up to the point where the House may 
go into Committee of the Whole, and 
puts the House in committee, and then 
its record picks up the House when, the 
Committee of the Whole rising, the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
gives the House the usually perfunctory 
report for approval or disapproval. The 
only record of the proceedings of Con- 
gress while in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union is in 
the Congressional Record, which is not 
official.” 

- Rule 1, of the House, adopted orig- 
inally in 1789 and perfected in 1811 and 
1824, prescribes the following full text: 

“The Speaker shall take the chair on 

every legislative day precisely at the 


journed at the last sitting, immediately 
call the Members to order, and on_ the 
appearance of a quorum cause the Jour- 


sitting to be read, having previously ex- 
amined and approved the same.” 


Origin of Practices 
In House Explained 


Lewis Deschler, parliamentarian of 
the House, -in a recent footnote on this 
rule, gave its history. His statement 
follows in full text: 

“This rule was adopted in 1789 and 
perfected in 1811 and 1824. 

“The hour of meeting is usually 12 m., 
fixed by standing order. Immediately 
after the Members are called to order, 
prayer is offered by the chaplain. 


must await the ascertainment. 


be dispensed with except by unanimous | 
consent or a motion or other action to} 
suspend the rules; but the Journal of 
the last day of a session is not read on 
the first day of the next session. Busi- 
ness is not transacted before the read- | 
ing, but the simple motidh to adjourn 
is admitted and a Member may be; 
sworn in.” | 

“The reading may not be interrupted, 
even by business so ‘highly privileged 
as a conference report; nor may a con- 
ference report be considered before the} 
Journal is read; but in cases of disor-| 
der the reading is suspended. The} 
Speaker’s examination and approval of | 








passage in a vessel of his squadron, 
when opportune, for the officer of the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy now 
on duty with the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment and to such others as that goverh- 
ment may desire to send to inspect pos- 
sible seaport sites on the Gulf of Fon- 
seca; to have the vessel make a rough 
check of the hydrography of the sites 
considered; and if desirable to have air- 
planes of the Second Brigade of Ma- 
rines now in Nicaragua take aerial pho- 
tographs of such sites. He has further 
been instructed 
American Minister and the Nicaraguan 
authorities for the purpose of conclud- 





to consult with the| 


the Journal is preliminary to the read- 
ing, and does not preclude subsequent 
amendment and approval by the House 
itself.” 

Mr. Deschler’s footnotes in the present 
House Rules and Manual, with reference 
to the constitutional requirement that 
each House shall keep a Journal, follow 
in the text: 

The Journal and not the Congressional 
Record is the official record of Congress. 
Its nature and functions have been the 
| subject of extended discussions. The 
House has fixed its title. While it oughi 
|to be a correct transcript of the pro- 
| ceedings of the House, the House has not 


ing all necessary arrangements for the | insisted on a strict chronological order of 


route of a highway to the Atlantic coast | assistance to be given the Nicaraguan} entries. 
of Nicaragua, the latter assistance to| Government in planning these projects. |! legislative day and-not the calendar day. 


The Journal is dated as of the 


hour to which the House shall have ad- | 


nal of the proceedings of the last day’s | 


The | 
presence of a\quorum is ascertained if a} 
; question be raised; and after the raising | 
of the question the reading of the Journal 


“The reading of the Journal may not 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


The Journal records proceedings but 
not the reasons therefor or the circum- 
stances attending or the statements or* 
| opinions of Members. Exceptions to 
this rule are rare. Protests have on rare 
| occasions been admitted by the action of 


Member as a matter of right and such 
demand does not present a question of 
privilege. 


House May Decide 
What to Include 


The House controls its Journal -and 
may decide what are proceedings, even 
j to the extent of omitting things actually 
done or recording things not done; and 
the Speaker entertained a 
|amend it so as to cause it to state what 


to decide on the propriety of the act, 
, jority of the House from so amending the 
[<eermen as to undo an actual transac- 
ion. 


And only in Yare instances the House 
(has nullified proceedings by rescinding 


House and Senate usually insisting on 
the accuracy of its Journal. In rare in- 
stances, the House and Senate have 
rescinded or expunged entries in Jour- 
inals of preceding Congresses. 

; The Journal should record the result 
of every vote and state in general terms 
the subject of it; but the result of a 
vote is recorded in figures only when 











1 





Title Registered lt 
Established 


the House but the entry of a protest on! 
the Journal may not be demanded by a} 


motion to! 
was not the fact, leaving it for the House| 


holding that he could not prevent a ma-| 


| the records of them in the Journal. the| 


The Anited States Baily. 





Method of House * 
_ Reapportioning 
_ Provided in Law 





Major Fractions System 

Based on Fifteenth Cen- 
| sus Will Fix Membership 
| In Next Congress 


| 
| 
| 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| this bill it would be at the number 435. 
| The following table illustrates the 
manner in which the method of major 
fractions operated in the 1910 reappor- 
tionment: 
Quotients arranged in order of size, A; 
size of House, B; cumulative number of 
| Representatives for each State, C: 






A B Cc 
6,072,623 40 MeOW 3OGR: cicwisnckcs 2 
5,110,074 50. Pennsylvania ...esse 2 
3,759,061 SL HRROM -ccssivandes ° 2 
3,643,574 S2 Mew Fete ¢5....3550 ° 3 
3,178,081 SS WO varias ch vue ‘4 2 
3,066,044 54 Pennsylvania ...... ° 3 
2,602,553 56 New York .ccvccssde ° 4 
2,597,695 G6 TOSS .550is-ixiwanee e 2 

| 2,255,436 St BRINOW: 3. 25i.cnceee ° 3 
2,244,277 58 Mussachusetts...... ° 2 
9,195,556 50 Missear «..60ssaces oo 2 

217,011 406 Vitwinis. oscccsucucs - 10 
216,766 426 Nebraska ... 6 
216,070 427 Indiana ... 13 
215,918 428 Pennsylvania 36 
429 Idaho ....... 2 
450 Florida 4 
451 New York . 3 
432 Illinois 27 
433 Missouri .. 16 
434 Maine ...... 4 
ee Breer ee - 1 





*** Intervening figures omitted for con- 
venience. 
| It will be observed in this table that 
| the 435th seat in the House was assigned 
/to Iowa in 1910. The number 211,877, 
|which is frequently referred to as the 
'population which each member repre- 
| sents is merely the halfway or mid-point 
between Iowa’s qotient, 211,883, and 
Ohio’s quotient, 211,872, which would 
have received the 436th member. By 
‘using this divisor, 211,877, each State 
‘secured in 1910 one Representative for 
each full quota (211,877) and one for 
each major fraction. That is where it 
gets its full name, “The method of ma- 
| jor fractions.” 


i 
| 


} 
| 





‘Geologists of 41 States 
| To Assemble in Montana 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Aug. 1. 

The Association of American Stat 
Geologists, composed of chief geologists 
in 41 States, will hold its annual field 
conference in Wyoming and Montana 
| Aug. 24 to 29, according to a statement 
issued by the Wyoming State Geologist, 
John G. Marzel. 

The conference will assemble in Gla- 
cier National Park and thence proceed 
to Butte, at which mining center the 
annual business sessions will be held 
Aug. 25 and 26, it was stated. Follow- 
jing this a tour will be made of Yellow- 
stone Park. 
sismidiccuiasoaaeliricuadalnuiadiaiaidaiieamacabiceaaeeiea ead 
the yeas and nays are taken, or when 
a vote is taken by ballot, it having been 
determined in latest practice that the 
Journal should show not only the result 
but the state of the ballot or ballots. 

It is the uniform practice of the 
| House to approve its Journal for each 
legislative day. Where Journals of more 
than one session remain unapproved, 
they are taken up for approval in 
chronological. order. In ordinary prac- 
tice, the Journal is approved by the 
House without the formal putting of the 
motion to vote. 

The motion to amend the Journal takes 
precedence of the motion to approve 1t; 
but the motion to amend may not be 
|'admitted after the previous question 1S 
demanded on a motion to approve. An 
expression of opinion as to a decision 
of the Chair was held not in order as 
an amendment to the Journal. 

While a proposed correction of the 
Jcurnal may be recorded in the Journal 
yet it is not in order to insert in full 
in this indirect way what has been de- 
nied insertion in the first instance. The 
learlier practice was otherwise, however. 
The Journal of the last day of a session 
is not approved on the assembling of 
the next session, and is not erdinarily 
amended. 


S. Patent Office. 
March 4, 1926 
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& 
- Senate Group to Make Inquiries 
Into Primaries in Several States 


Charges in-Nebraska Campaign Described as, 
Of ‘Intensely Serious Nature’ by 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Senator Nye 


Describing charges made in the Ne-} 


intensely serious nature” and meriting 
study by the Senatorial Campaign Ex- 
penditures Committee, Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, Chairman of 





Aug. 1, prepared to open hearings on 
the Pennsylvania primary Aug. 5. At | 
the same time he took steps looking to- 


ward inquiries in Massachusetts and! 
Tennessee. \ 

Senator Nye, in reply to criticisms of | 
the Committee for not investigating, | 


prior to the senatorial primary, charges | 
surrounding the candidacy of George W. | 
Norris, of Broken Bow, against Senator | 
seorge W. Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Stated orally that “the situation is so 
plainly one meriting study by more | 
members of the Committee that I hesi- ! 
tated to go ahead until vat least one | 
other member can go with me. I have} 
no doubt we can arrange a hearing on} 
or about Aug. 25.” The Nebraska pri- 
mary is on Aug. 12. 

The Mr. Norris, of Broken Bow, who 
filed against Senator Norris for the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination, was ruled 
out of the primary by the Chief Justice 
of the State Supreme Court on the 
grounds his application had arrived too 
late. This decision overruled the Secre- 
tary of State, Frank Marsh, who had 
accepted the application. 

“You may say,” Senator Nye said,! 
“that we confidently expect to show a] 
transfer of money to Norris, of Broken | 
Bow, when he was in Estes Park.” 

The Committee has..subpoenaed rec- 
crds of the Western Union Telegraph! 
Company for this purpose, he explained. 
Senator Nye’s Committee was unable to| 
locate Mr. Norris for subpoena service | 
when it was in Nebraska, but under-| 
stands that during part of that time he! 
was in the Estes National Park. ; 


-Mr. Nye is in receipt of a telegram} 
from Charles E. Matson, of Lincoln, Neb., | 
attorney for Secretary of State Marsh. 
which says in part: “I can and will if 
afforded the opportunity produce evi-! 
dence that when your Committee was 
in Nebraska a person representing him- | 
self to be a Federal officer attempted 
to tap telephone wires of private citizens | 
supposed to be opposed to Senator Nor-| 
ris. It now appears that the filing of 
Norris, of Broken Bow, was the resuit 
of an unpayalleled, political scheme hav- | 
ing for its object fraud not only on the| 
officers and Chief Justice of Nebraska! 
but on the voters of the State at the 
forthcoming primary and I respectfuliy! 
urge that you hold another hearing be- 
fore that time.” | 


Senator Nye Makes 
Reply by Telegram | 

Senator Nye made the following tele- | 
graphic reply to Mr. Matson on Aug. 1: | 

“Responding to your telegram of 31st, | 
full opportunity will be afforded you! 
and others to lay pertinent facts before | 
the Committee, but I found the situation | 
and the charges which were being studied | 
in Nebraska of so serious a nature ; 
that I cannot consent to further hear- ; 
ings until more members of the Com- 
mittee than myself are available to con- ; 
duct same and continue the investiga- 
tion and such opportunity will not afford ; 
itself prior to Aug. 25 or thereabouts. | 
For days prior to the hearings in Ne-| 


been 


will be laid before such members of the 


braska senatorial campaign as of “an} Committee as are present in Washing-, ; 


ton today and I shall hope to be able to 


advise you definitely tomorrow of its‘ : 


plans as they may relate to Massachu- 
settts.” 


From Tennessee 


Numerous complaints of fraud have | 
received from Tennessee, said’ 
Chairman Nye. John R. Neal, one of 
the senatorial candidates, asked that the 
Committee have representatives in Mem- 
vhis on the day of the primary. Mr., 
Nye said the Committee will have ob- 
servors there and sent the following tele- | 
gram to Mr. Neal: ; 

“Your complaint and that of others 
inviting the attention of the Committee 
on Senatorial Expenditures to the situ-, 
ation in Tennessee finds the Committee 
prepared to advise you that it will give 
immediate attention to the situation and 
such study as will continue through the | 
primary at leasi.” | 

Senator Nye said that nothing specific | 
has been received from Rhode Island. | 
He explained that the Committee di- 
rected its attention to situations which 
it does not believe will be revealed in 
reports which the candidates will file. 
The Senator said he will make public 
further information on the Committee’s 
activities Aug. 2. 


Cooperation Sought 
In Dry Enforcement 





Dr. Doran Aims to Reduce 


Illegal Diversion of In- 
dustrial Alcohol 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the part of all supervisory officials. It 
is not possible to foretast and see clearly 
what a taxpayer or a permittee has in 
his mind er will have in mind in the 
future. 
Some Violations | 
A certain number of them will violate 
the law. A certain additional number 
will violate the terms of their permits. | 
That is human experince. What we must 
do is to apply the best judgment and 
reason we can in handling the public 
business to see that no one is accorded 
permissive privilege against whom 
there is any specific evidence or infor- | 
mation available which indicate that the 
privilege is not sought in good faith. | 
“The Director of Prohibition made a 
very fine stright-from-the-shoulder taik 
to his men yesterday. He has a fixed! 
purpose to act within the law, with the 
tinal objective in mind of reducing the | 
supply of intoxicating liquors that is 
consumed in the United States for bever- | 
age purposes and by that final test to be 
judged. Now, that is also our program 
and our platform. | 
“We want to conduct the affairs of 
this Bureau to the end that the diversions 
of lawfully produced liquors will be 
further reduced to the minimum in order 


a 


@  braska effort was made to locate Norris | that law enforcement may reach its max- 


= 






of Broken Bow and serve upon him sub- | 
poena for his presence before the Com-| 
mittee. Through his presence in Omaha! 
and Lincoln on July 17 and 18 he could | 
not help but know the Committee de- | 
sired his presence. Yet he stayed in 
hiding until the Committee had ad- 
journed, which adjournment was made 
necessary- by other engagements. 

Had Norris of Broken Bow done other 
than keep out of reach of subpoena 
servers and had there been more candor 
and less evasion and less of what pos- 
sibly constitutes perjury during the | 
hearings which were held the hearings 
could have been closed with the Broken} 
Bow and Lincoln sessions and_ thene 
would have been avoided what now 1s; 
charged as delay occasioned by prejudice 
and unfairness which do not exist. I can} 
see no particular significance in the fact) 
that affidavit of withdrawal was placed | 
in the hands of Senator Norris’ friends | 
too late to be filed with Secretary of | 
State and at the very hour when court 
was making decision. : 

“If there is any significance about it | 
it reflects further injury on the cause of 
Norris, of Broken Bow,, and his alleged 
sponsors. I resent your insinuation that 
this Comniittee urged or authorized or 
would tolerate any wire-tapping pro- 
gram and advise you that no authorized 
agent of this Committee did anything of 
the kind. If there is any ground for 
your ijnsinuation that the filing of Nor- 
ris. of Broken Bow, was the result of a} 
political scheme having for its object 
fraud on the officers and Chief Justice 
of Nebraska and on the, voters of the| 
State of Nebraska then. it is directly 
contrary to the conclusions which had | 
to be drawn as a result of the testimony | 
heard during the July hearings in Ne- 
braska at which time you could have 
availed yourself of the opportunity to 
be heard.” 


Subpoenas Issued for 
Hearings in August 


Senator Nye said that subpoenas have | 
been issued for the Pennsylvania primary ; 
hearings to begin Aug. 5. They will be! 
held in Washington instead of in Penn- | 
sylvania as originally intended. The 
Committee is in receipt of records on 
the recount being made in Philadelphia, 
Allegheny and Luzerne counties, and 
Mr. Nye said that a casual examination 
indicated that most of the changes on 
the recount were in gubernatorial rather 
than senatorial votes. 

The Committee has received complaints 
of lavish expenditures in contradiction 
to State laws in the Massachusetts sena- 
torial campaign. One of these com- 
plaints comes trom C. W. Crooker, gen- 
eral counsel of the Liberal Civic League, 
who asked for hearings prior tc the State 
primary. Mr. Crooker has been invited 
to come to Washington Aug. 4 to con- 
fer with the Committee. 

In reply to Mr. Crooker, Senator Nye 
sent the following telegram: 

“Your telegram and letter at hand. 
The attention of the Committee will be 
given immediately your petition calling 
for active investigation in Massachu- 
setts. With but one exception the Com- 
mittee has refrained from the conduct 
of open hearings prior to the primary 
but has upon receipt of complaints like 
that, of yours sent its agents into the 
field to investigate charges made and 
report to the Committee. Your complaint 


| 


| 





‘increased from 


imum efficiency. We want to do that 
with due regard to the obligations im- 
posed upon us by law and which are dic- 
tated by good, sound, common sense. | 


Business Protection 


“We also have a rather difficult task to 
perform in seeing that the interests and 


| activities of certain legitimate permis- 


sive classes, including professional, busi- 
ness and manufacturing groups, are pro- 
tected, preserved and promoted, which 
is a just and proper Government obli- 
gation.” 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Seymour Lowman, Assistant Attorney 
General G. Aaron Youngquist, Prohibi- 
tion Director Amos W. W. Woodcock 
and Assistant Prohibition Director How- 
ard T. Jones were present at the morn- 
ing session and spoke briefly. 

All voiced the opinion that close co-! 
operation and harmonious understanding 
between the Treasury Department and 
the Department of Justice will promote 


| effective enforcement and administration 


of the prohibition laws. 

Supervisors of permits attending the 
conierence were: Philip Hamlin, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; William D. Moss, New York 
City; Samuel O. Wynne, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Thomas E. Stone, Richmond, Va.; 
O. D. Jackson, New Orleans, La.; R. E. 
Joyce Jr., Columbia, Ohio; E. C. Yellow- | 
ley, Chicago, Ill.; S. B. Qvale, St. Paul, | 


|Minn.; Sain S. Haley, St? Louis, Mo.; | 


German E. Ellsworth, Denver, Colo.; 
William R. Woods Jr., San Francisco, 
Calif.; and F. R. McReynolds, Seattle, | 
Wash. 


Population of Indiana 
Increased by 295,028 


Population Trend Noted From 
Rural Districts to Cities 


The population of the State of Indiana 
2,930,390 to 3,225,418 


| during the past ten years, according to| 


the statement of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Aug. 1. This increase of 295,028 
represents a percentage increase of 10.1 
per cent, it was stated. 


The trend of population from the 


Reports of Fraud | , 


association. 
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A SEAL 


The Pribilof Islands, sold to the United States with 
Alaska in 1867, rapidly are becoming of increasing 
importance to the tur industry of the United States, 
according to the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of 
The Alaska seal herd comes ashore only 
on these islands, and there is protected by the Gov- 
As a result of an agreement made jointly 


Commerce. 


ernment. 





HERD ON THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


“bachelor bulls” t 


Louis, Mo. The U 


per cent. The sal 


Fur Trade Found to Maintain | 


Place Among Leading Industries Every Seven Years 





" Photo by Bureau of Fisheri 


with Russia, Japan and Great Britain in 1911, unre- 
stricted killing was stopped. By permitting only the 


o be killed the herd has increased 


since that time from 130,000 to more than 1,000,000. 
The furs are cured, dressed and sold at auction in St. 


nited States gets 70 per cent of the 


receipts, Japan 15 per cent, and Great Britain 15 


es are well attended. 


Crops Said to Fail 





~ ~ € 1 _ >» > £ > 
Department of Commerce Also Notes Importance of Seals Farmers Advised to Prepare 


And Muskrats in 


Contributing Towards 


$70,000,000 Yearly Production 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that although some of these processed | additional numbers of people.” 


skins were imported, the predominating 


| 


It was suggested that enactment and 


Against Bad Seasons by 
Saving Part of Income 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
situation is for the farmer to set aside 


The Department explained are contributing to the comfort of great each year one-seventh of his net income, 


in order that he may be in a financially 
stable position to meet those seasons 


number came from animals caught in/strict enforcement of laws for the pro-| when he realizes no gain from crops, it 


the United States. 


go 


Des 


it was estimated. 


fur farming would help to 
maintain the supply of furs in this 


The number of muskrat skins proc- | country. 


essed by members of the association, the 
figures show, excepting rabbit skins, 
were second only to those under the clas- 


“Although the prospects for a con- 
tinued supply of furs in the United, 
States sufficient to meet the growing 


Muskrat skins are'tection of the fur-bearers and the in-| was explained. 
valued at between about 75 cents and | crease in 


The drought remains unbroken over 
the central and northwestern States, 
crops are deteriorating steadily, and 
there is no prospect of rain, J. B. Kincer, 
Chief of the Division of Agricultural Me- 
teorology of the Weather Bureau, stated 


sification of karakul, kid and lamb skins, demands are not altogether promising,” Tally Aug. 1. 


of which 7,583,445 were processed in 
1929. Next numerically were the skins 
of the squirrel, of which over 3,000,000 
were processed, 


| Annual Production 


Valued at $70,000,000 


Some idea may be gained of the fur- 
production of this country from the 
statement of the Department pointing 
out that the United States, including the 
Territory of Alaska, has been producing 
approximately $70,000,000 worth of pelts 
annually for the past seven years, and 
that this production is greater than 
Canada’s annual $18,000,000 and Soviet 
Russia’s $35,000,000 catch combined. 

The Department’s figures also show 
that the State of Louisiana alone pro- 
cuces between 4,000,000 and 6,000,000 
muskrat pelts annually. 
the States, according to the Department, 
which keeps reliable figures concerning 
the number of animals caught in the 
State each year. 

On July 28, the Department said, one 
of the numerous fur auctions convened 
in New York City. Another of these 
auctions is to convene in that city on 
Aug. 4, it was said, and it is during 
these various fur auctions in the Sum- 
mer that the manufacturers and dealers 
in furs place their orders for the Win- 
ter trade, 

In the same manner, fur auctions were 
begun in this country in 1915 in St. 
Louis, Mo., due to the outbreak of the 


| 


the Department said, “they are not en- 
tirely hopeless. If the public and pri- 
vate benefits from the fur resources of 
the Nation are te continue, there must 
be adequate legal protection for the 
source of supply.” : 

The Pribilof Islands, where the seals 
land, were part of the Territory of 
Alaska which was sold by Russia to 
this country in 1867, and are located in! 
the Bering Sea, about 240 miles from| 
the nearest port, Unalaska, in the Aleu- 
tian Islands. 

At the present time, from 
to Sept. 30, 1930, the United States is! 
participating in the International Fur | 
Exhibition at Leipzig, and E. M. Ball 


|is in charge of the exhibit of the Bureau 


This is one of; 


of Fisheries. At the exhibition a booth} 


has been erected which shows the growth | gums 


of the seal herd since sealing was regu- | 
lated, it was said, 

The proper method of dressing and 
dyeing the seal skins, which was per- 
fected in this country about 1919, is 


} 
} 


|demonstrated at this exhibition, it was, 


World War which disabled the foreign | 


channels through which American furs 
were sold, and since that time have con- 
tinued in New York City each year, 
and at present it is there where the ma- 


| jority of the American skins are han- 


dled as well as enormous quantities of 
foreign origin, according to the Textile 
Division. 

The old fur trader, in the course of 
his work, experienced all the hardships 
and risked all the dangers of the ex- 
plorer and early pioneer, it was said. 
He staked his life against the hazards 
of his calling, not only for the chance 
of profit but also for the love of ad- 
venture, and although the fur buyer did 
have a chance to get back to the marts 
of trade from time to time, the trapper 
seldom got nearer than the outposts of 
civilization of the small town of the re- 
mote hinterland, it was explained. 


Draining of Swamps 
Decreases Supply 


The Department said that the en- 
croachment of civilization and the de- 
struction of forests, indiscriminate 
drainage of swamn lands and lakes, and 
increasing pollution of streams—all re- 
ducing the natural fur-producing areas— 
the numbers of some species were grad- 
ually reduced below the point where 
their trapping was commercially profit- 
able. These unfavorable conditions, it 
was said, were made even worse by the 
fact that trappers were plying their 


ping laws in many instances were in- 
adequate. , 

“Another reason for the great annual 
catch of American furs,” according to 


the Department, “is that there are more : bans teed a asennad $62,169,113. | 


trappers here than in many other coun- 
tries. The population of the United 


said. The furs are dressed, dyed, ma-: 
chined and finished at a point under con-! 
tract in St. Louis, Mo., where they finally 
are sold at auction. 

While there is considerable variation 
in the price realized for fur-seals sold 
at public auction, it was pointed out 
that a good grade of dressed and dyed | 
pelt finished in readiness for use in gar- | 


ments, sells at wholesale prices from 
$40 to $50 each. It was explained that 
this was merely an average as some 


skins sell for more and some for less, | 
depending upon the grade and size. 

The polygamous nature of the Pribilof 
fur seals makes it possible to kill a very 
considerable percentage of the males, 
without interfering with the natural in- 
crease in the herd, it was shown. It is) 
believed that the maintenance of one 


‘breeding male to 40 breeding females 


affords a very desirable ratio, Mr. Rad- | 
cliffe said. 

There is a great difference in the size 
of the adult males and the adult females, | 
it was pointed out, since the latter 
weighs from 75 to 100 pounds while the 
bulls weigh up to 700 pounds. The fe- 
males gave birth to their first young at 
the age of three years, while the male is | 
mature at the age of six or seven years. 


Banks of State Show 
Expanded Resources 








Pennsylvania Executive Re- 
ports Improved Conditions 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Aug. 1. 


Improved banking conditions in Penn- 
sylvania are shown in a report made July 


|30 by Peter G. Cameron, State Secretary 


rural districts to the cities which has) States is greater per square mile than | 


been shown in the other States previ- 
ously announced, is distinct in Indiana, 
it was pointed out, since of the 92 coun- | 
ties, 59 reported decreases in popula-| 
tions since 1920. Of the 34 cities in the} 
State, only four showed decreases dur- | 
ing the decade, it was said. | 

Owen County, where the center of 
population of the United States was lo- 
cated in 1920, reported a loss in pop-| 
ulation of 11 per cent. Indianapolis, | 
the largest city in the State, increased | 
from 314,194 to 64,073, it was shown. | 
In 1920, there was only one city in the 
State with more than 100,000 people, | 
but during the past ten years four other 
cities have passed this mark, these cities ; 
being Evansville, Fort Wayne, Gary, an 
South Bend, it was said. ¢ 

Four cities which were not included 
in the group of cities of more than 10,000 
population, were added to this group! 
during the decade. | 





is 
are well equipped for their work 
woods and waters. 

“In addition to this great production, 
the United States imports furs and 
skins from about 80 countries. Furs 
are ninth on the list of imports of the 
country, according to value, and twen- 
tieth on the list of exports. This coun- 
try also consumes more fur than any 
other country in the world. 

The importations include about 20,- 
000,000 pounds of rabbit skins alone, and 
as these run from six to seven skins to 
the pound, something more than 120,000,- 
000 rabbit skins are imported into this 
country annually, besides those pro- 
duced here. About half the total are 
made up into fur garments and the other 
half enter into the manufacture of felt 
hats. 

“The fur industry employs many thou- 
sands of men and women who are mak- 
ing their living from furs and in turn 


in 


Canada or Siberia, and the trappers | 


of Banking, for the year ending June 


trade out of season and the State trap- | 30, last. 


Resources of all classes of financial 
institutions in the State increased $51,- | 
442,957 over the corresponding period | 
last year, while bank deposits showed | 
an increase of $16,263,267, and bank | 


Secretary Cameron’s statement showed | 
that on June 30 last banking institutions | 
in Pennsylvania had resources aggre- | 
gating $3,731,512,285 as compared to $3,- | 
680,069,328 a year ago. Their loans ag-| 
gregated $1,481,763,867 as compared | 


,to $1,543,932,980 a year ago, while de- 


posits increased from $2,646,065,277 a| 
yous ago to $2,662,328,544 on June 30) 
ast. 
Saving Deposits Greater 

The improved showing was* made de- 
spite the fact that during the year pe- 
riod there was a decrease in the number 
of banking institutions of from 728 to) 
696. The report disclosed that private | 


| banks do only a small percentage of the 


banking business in the State. 

Saving deposits increased during the | 
year period from $1,482,177,699 to $1,- 
507,854,692, During the year banking | 
institutions paid dividends aggregating 
$32,020,414, and interest on deposits of 


| $65,774,396, both of which were a sub- | 


stantial increase over the report of June | 


129, 1929. } 


There were showers July 31 in Okla- 
homa, he said, but not enough to break 
the drought. There were rains also in 
the southeastern States, which were not 
seriously in need of moisture. 

The dry weather has damaged crops, 
especially corn, severely in the Ohio Val- 
ley, the centra] States and the North- 
west, according to the Weather Bureau. 
In some districts the corn crop has been 
irreparably injured. 

The early arrivals of new Spring 
wheat at Minneapolis from South Da- 
kota have been running uniformly low in 


May 31| test weight, according to information re- | from 


ceived in the Department of Agricylture, 


rice, and broomcorn market news service, 
stated orally Aug. 1. The areas hardest 
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{ 
| The President's Day 


{ At the Executive Offices 
August 1, 1930 





| 

| 10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
; met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
/ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
| Fridays of each week.) 
| 12:50 m.—Mrs. 





| pioneer air mail carrier, who flew from 
| Chicago to Washington, called to extend 
jan Invitation to the President and Mys. 
Hoover to attend the National Air Races 
to be held in Chicago. 

3:30 p. m.—Lhe President left for 


week-end trip to “his fishing camp at | 


\Rapidan, Va. 


Acute Shortage of Water 
| Reported in Pennsylvania 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Aug. 1. 
{ An acute shortage of water in several 
Pennsylvania communities has been re- 
ported to -the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

It was stated at the office of the Com- 
mission that if the drought continues 
it is feared the water supplies of the 
larger cities .may become seriously af- 
fected. 

The Commission, Aug. 1, sent ques- 
jtionnaires to all water companies to se- 
jcure complete information with respect 
to existing conditions. , 








New York to Study 


Prison Employment 
‘Governor Names 
| Committee for 
Into Labor Question 


Special 


State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 1, 

Governor Roosevelt announced Aug. 
1 the appointment of a special commit- 
| tee to make a comprehensive study of 
|the subject of prison labor. 

“This subject of prison labor is a 
specialty in itself,” the Governor said, 
“and the purpose of this special com- 
mittee will be to investigate what other 
States are doing in prison labor, and 
to work out plans for this State so that 
jevery prisoner in every State institution 


will be given the opportunity for useful | 


occupation of some kind.” 


The Committee will be composed of! 


\the following: John Sullivan, president 
jof the State Federation of Labor; Miss 
|Rose Schneiderman, president of the 
| Women’s Trade Union League; a repre- 


sentative of the American Federation of | 


Labor; Jared Van Wagonen Jr., writer 
on agricultural problems; Senator 
Thomas I. Sheridan, of New York; 
Charles J. Liebman, Director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor; George Gordon Battle, member 
iof the Board of Directors of the Na- 
{tional Committee on Prisons and Prison 
|Labor; Miss Jane Hoey, member of the 
| State Commission of Correction. 





| hit by heat and drought are shipping the 
| lightest wheat, he said. 

Receipts so far, however, he said, 
show sound, healthy kernels, high in pro- 
|tein content. Little has been received 
points north of South 


than in 


South Dakota, according to the Weather | 


‘Bureau. 
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Quarantine Order 
On Florida Fruit 
Partly Rescinded 


Improvement in Conditions - 
In Former  Fly-infested 
Areas Cited as Reason by 
Plant Specialist 





| A modification of the Mediterranean 
| fruit fly quarantine regulations in Flor- 
ida, to permit fruit shipments to the 
eastern and northern States without 
fumigation and to permit unrestricted 
|shipments within Florida, has been 
placed in effect, Lee A. Strong, Chief of 
the Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, 
stated orally Aug. 1. 

Formal modification of the quarantine 
has not yet been made, Mr. Strong said, 
but the changes have been placed in ef- 
fect. A formal order will be issued 
soon, he said. 

A statement issued by Mr. Strong fol- 
lows in full text: - 

Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde, accompanied by Lee A. Strong, 
Chief of the Federal Plant Quarantine 
and Control Administration, visited Or- 
lando with Governor Doyle E. Carlton, 
after a conference in St. Augustine, and 
announced that material modifications 
of the quarantine on account of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly would be promul- 
gated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the immediate future. 

Secretary Hyde stated that the eradi- 
cation work conducted by the Federal 
Department in cooperation with the 
State authorities, since the fruit fly was 
first discovered in Florida during April, 
1929, has been determined by intensive 
field inspection to have beef so effective 
as to justify these modifications. 
| That a very light infestation was dis- 
covered Saturday at St. Augustine in 
a dooryard, does not alter the situation, 
as none has been found in the principal 
fruit and vegetable growing areas of the 
State since last March, when a minor 
one was located in Orlando. Before that 
time, the last was found on Nov. 16, 
and these three are the only infestations 
discovered since August, 1929. 

The proposed modifications will permit 
the shipment of citrus fruit and vege- 
tables to the northeastern and middle 
‘western States without sterilization. 
This will open up all that part of the 
country lying north of a line drawn 
through the northern boundaries of 
Oklahoma and Tennessee, and east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Regulations regarding sterilization of 
citrus fruits and avocados, and other 
susceptible host fruits, shipped to the 
southern States, will remain the same 
for the present, but modifications as to 
these may be made if conditions as de- 
veloped throughout the Summer and 
Fall justify further changes. 

Quarantine lines within the State will 
be removed, thus placing all of Florida 
lying east of the Ocklockonee River on 
| the same favorable basis. The quaran- 
tine line on the northern border of the 
State ‘is to be maintained. Intensive 
inspection will be continued. 

If the conditions which now seem to 
be so favorable should continue, other 
modifications will probably be made, as 
developments warrant. The attitude of 
| the Department is to modify the quaran- 
tine regulations as rapidly as conditions 
‘show the procedure to be safe. 


Arthur M. 








IN BANKING 


Who Does the Bulk 


of America’s Bankiag? 


Of the 27,000 banks in 
the country, 100 have 
more than 40% of the 
total deposits. Of these, 
nearly 80% are subscrib- 
ers to The United States 


When we say subscrib- 
ers we mean that one or 
more of the high execu- 
these banks 
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RAILWAY WORK 
Report Shows High 


Accident Rates in 
Way - Maintenance 


FATALITY and injury rates for mainte- 
nance-of-way and structures employes 
in 1928 were higher than for any other 
group of railroad workers except train and 
engine crews, according to a statement 
made public by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. The state- 
ment is Based on a report of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance-of-Way Employes pre- 
pared from data of the Interstate Com:- 
merce Commission for Class I carriers. 

A table shows that while maintenance-of- 
way workers comprise 23.8 per cent of all 
workers, the totah number of persons of 
this class killed was 33.2 per cent of the 
total number of fatalities among all rail- 
way employes, and the number injured was 
28.5 per cent of the total. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employes has recently issued a report on 
“Deaths and injuries and casualty rates 
per million man-hours of railway _mainte- 
nance-of-way employes, 1928.” The data 
presented are based on reports of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission covering 
Class I carriers, that is, those with operat- 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 or more per 
year. (Class I carriers, according to the 
report, cover 91 per cent of the total rail- 
way mileage of the country and earn about 
97 per cent of the total railway revenues.) 

A table shows the number of mainte- 
nance-of-way employes killed or injured in 
1928 and the percentage they formed of the 
total number of railroad employes killed or 
injured. The total number of this class 
of employs killed during the year was 
394, or 33.2 per cent of the total number 
of fatalities among railroad employes, while 
the number injured was 19,051, or 28.5 per 
cent of the casualties classed as injuries. 

A 


Under the reporting rules of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a person who 
is so seriously injured in an accident as to 
die within 24 hours after its occurrence is 
reported as killed, but if he dies after a 
lapse of 24 hours from the time of the 
accident the casualty is reportable as an 
injury. Other reportable injuries are those 
which incapacitate the employe for more 
than three days in the aggregate during 
the 10 days immediately following the ac- 
cident. Those employes whose injuries do 
not incapacitate them for performing their 
usual work for more than three days dur- 
ing the 10 days immediately following the 
accident are not included in the number 
reported as injured. 

Casualty rates of railway employes per 
1,000,000 man-hours of exposure in the 
Eastern, Southern, and Western districts 
and in the United States as a whole are 
shown for six main groups of employes. 
Both the fatality and injury rates of the 
maintenance-of-way and structures group 
were higher than for any other group ex- 
cept the train and engine crews. The fa- 
tality rate for the maintenance-of-way and 
structures group per 1,000,000 man-hours 
worked was 0.40 and the injury rate 19.17, 
which, in the words of the report, “means 
that for every 2,500,000 man-hours worked 
there is one employee killed in the mainte- 
nance-of-way and structures department. 
For each 1,000,000 man-hours worked there 
is a fraction over 19 injuries (19.17 to be 
exact) in the maintenance-of-way and 
structures department.” The death and in- 
jury rates per 1,000,000 man-hours among 
the employes of this department were also 
considerably higher than for all railroad 
employes combined. : 


WORK INCHINA 


Develops H ighways 
Des pite Obstacles 


ESPITE internal strife which periodi- 

cally convulses various sections of 
China, street improsements and highway 
developments continued to make progress, 
according to a statement compiled by the 
transportation division of the Department 
of Commerce from reports of foreign of- 
ficers. The statement follows in full text: 

Two American engineers arrived in 
China during May bringing with them a 
demonstration unit consisting of a trac- 
tor, grader and excavator to undertake 
the rebuilding of the Peking-Tientsin 
highway. Demonstration work was sched- 
uled to begin the middle of the next 
month. 

The formal opening of the Changsha- 
Chengchow highway in Hunan province 
during May brings Hankow and Canton 
within one week’s travel time as against 
18 days in former years. 

A 

Construction work on several branch 
highways is being pushed by the Hunan 
provincial highway bureau to connect up 
their system of main trunk lines. A 
freight service is being maintained from 
Siangtan to Pacching in western Hunan 
for which 2 and 3-ton American trucks 
with locally built van bodies are used. 

_ Road building activities are progressing 
in Yunan province according to Consul 
Chamberlain. The completion of bridges 
during 1930 will extend the Yunanfu-Tali 
highway from Anning, 25 miles west of 
Yunanfu to a point some 80 miles west 
of the provincial capital. Several other 
Shorter roads in the immediate vicinity 
of Yunanfu are also expected to be opened. 

The lower section of the Chung San 
road is under repair while a new road 
is in course of construction from the-rail- 
way station to the Chung San road. Other 
roads in San Yat Sen Memorial Park are 
in work. 

Building of a new 
front is in progress. 

Active construction work is to be seen 
along the new Chinese Bund at Hankow 
as well as in many city streets throughout 
the Chinese city. Asphalt construction is 
being used for the Bund work. 

The city wall at the east gate has been 
demolished and a new road pushed through 
for a distance of six miles. A continua- 
tion of this road to Pishan is in course 
of construction, upwards of 10,000 coolies 
being employed on the job. Houses are 
being cut through to make way for a new 
motor road through the city to the river 
side. 





Bund on the river 


IRRIGATION 


The Stony Gorge dam, shown above, is located in northern Cali- 
Built as a unit of the Federal reclamation program, it 
is a part of the Orland project, which is cited by the United 


fornia. 





States Bureau of Reclamation as ; z 
projects constructed by the Bureau.” The dam is of the hollow 


reinforced concrete type with a ma 


DAM IN CALIFORNIA 





United States Bureau of Reclamation 


“one of the most successful 


ximum height of 142.5 feet. 





CONSTRUCTION AND ACOUSTICS 
Are Materially and Closely Related 


By DR. PAUL HEYL 


Chief, Sound Section, 
Department of Commerce 


HEN we put up buildings, public or 
\W private, we are faced with the same 

problem—that of the control of 
sounas—pleasant or unpleasant. In fact, 
there are ttvo acoustical problems of con- 
siderable practical importance which arise 
in connection with building construction. 

The first is concerned with the suppres- 
sion of noise, which may or may not origi- 
nate in another room. The increasing con- 
centration of city life in apartment houses 
and office buildings is bringing this problem 
more and more before our notice. The ques- 
tion is frequently asked: ‘What is the best 
method of constructing sound-proof parti- 
tions?” Again, in large business offices, the 
noise of* typewriters or calculating ma- 
chines is sometimes annoying, and it is de- 
sirable to find some means of keeping down 
the noise level. 

The second problem arises in connection 
with the acoustic qualities of auditoriums, 
and has become especially important since 
the advent of the talking pictures. Many of 
the theaters now used for talking pictures 
were originally built for the silent films, and 
no attention was paid to the acoustic qual- 
ity of the auditorium. The change to sound 
pictures has uncovered many defects of this 
nature. 





+ 


For the past 7 or 8 years these problems 
have been studied at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. It may be of interest to summarize 
briefly the most important findings. 


Contrary to rather general belief, it now 
appears as a result of these experiments 
that a good heat insulator is not necessarily 
a good sound insulator. The use of fibrous 
material within a wall may be actually 
detrimental as far as sound insulation is 
concerned. For walls of masonary or lath 
and plaster construction the best sound in- 
sulation is obtained by leaving an empty air 
space in the center of the wall, free from 
mechanical ties between the two sides. Fill- 
ing materials in such a space are of doubt- 
ful value, sometimes actually increasing the 
sound transmission. For light partitions of 
sheet metal, such as are used between of- 
fices, the reverse is true. Here filling mate- 
rials between two sheets of metal may be 
advantageous. ; 

For homogeneous walls, it appears that 
the sound transmission is purely a question 
of weight. Measurements on a variety of 
materials, ranging from a single sheet of 
wrapping paper to an 8-inch coxcrete wall, 
show a continually decreasing transmission 
of sound with increasing weight per square 
foot. 

Nor does the nature of the material seem 
to make any difference. A thin sheet of 
steel and a thicker sheet of fiber board of 
the same weight give equal values for the 
sound transmission. In other.words, as far 
as homogencous structures are concerned, 
there is no “best sound insulating mate- 
rial.” 

A 

But an attempt to apply this law of 
weight jn the construction of soundproof 
partitions soon leads to structures of pro- 
hibitive weight and cost. Much better re- 
sults are obtainable by the use of composite 
construction. In brick Walls, for example, 
two 4-inch walls separated by a 4-inch air 
space are much better than a single solid 
8-inch wall. 

While considerations of weight, thickness 
and cost probably render the construction 
of a completely soundproof wall impracti- 
cable, much can be done at moderate cost in 
the way of reducing the'sound transmission 
of the ordinary wall, A partition built of 
4-inch clay tile, plastered directly on the tile 
may transmit an annoying~ amount of 
sound; but if 2-inch furring strips are fast- 
ened to the tile and the plaster base nailed 
to these furring strips, the transmission 
will be greatly reduced. 

The degree of sound transmission that 
may be tolerated in a wall depends on cir- 
cumstances. Ordinary conversation in a 


room is sufficient to mask slight noises com- 
mg through a wall which may be quite per- 
ceptible in a quiet room. 

In considering the question of sound 
transmission we must distinguish between 
which are largely or entirely air- 


sounds 





borne, such as talking, music, or street 
noises, and impact sounds, such as are 
caused by walking or moving furniture. The 
latter class of sounds is much more difficult 
to control. 

The best experimental results at present 
have been obtained by means of a concrete 
floor slab with a wooden floating floor above 
and a suspended ceiling below. 

A 

The problem of good acoustics in audito- 
riums 1s an old one, but its solution is com- 
paratively recent. From time immemorial 
it was quite generally felt that there was 
Something mysterious about the acoustic 
qualities of an auditorium. Rooms built 
after the plan of others which were re- 
garded as acoustically good sometimes 
failed to reproduce good hearing condi- 
tions. No way was known of predetermin- 
ing the acoustics of a room, and no remedy 
was known for the correction ofa faulty 


auditorium. True, several supposed reme- 
dies were resorted to, such as stringing 


Wires in the room, but the results in such 
cases were disappointing. 

About 35 years ago Harvard University 
erected a new building, the Fogg Art Mu- 
Seum, which has become a classic in acousti- 
cal science. This building contained an audi- 
torium which was practically unusable. 
The corporation of the university asked the 
Staff of the department of physics to in- 
vestigate the situation and suggest a rem- 
edy if possible, the actual work was as- 
Signed to Prof. W. C. Sabine. After some 
months of experimentation Prof. Sabine 
worked out certain principles previously un- 
recognized upon which are based the 
modern sclence of architectural acoustics in 
its relation to auditoriums. 

Briefly stated, the most common disease 
affecting auditoriums is excessive rever- 
beration. _In such rooms a sound takes too 
long to die away. One syllable or note of 
music overlaps several of its successors; 
articulation is blurred and harmony inter- 
fered with. ‘The cause of this defect is de- 


ficient sound absorption in the materials 
used for the interior finish of the room. 

A sound wave once started is refiected 
back and forth in the room, between walls, 
ceiling and floor, losing a little of its energy 
by absorption at each reflection until it be- 
comes too faint to be heard. Since the speed 
of sound in air is something ‘like 1,100 feet 
per second, there will be many reflections 
taking place per second, and if there is a 
reasonable amount of absorption at each re- 
flection the sound will soon die away. Un- 
fortunately,’ the material most commonly 
used for interior finish, smooth plaster, is 
about as poor an absorbent of sound as can 
be found. A ‘plastered wall, in fact, is a 
better reflector of sound than a silvered 
mirror of light. It is a good mirror that 
will reflect 95 per cent of the light incident 
upon it, but the absorption of a plastered 
wall may be as low as 1 per cent. _Under 
such conditions the “reverberation time” of 
an ordinary room may be anything up to, 
perhaps, 20 seconds, depending on its size. 

A 

Prof. Sabine worked out a formula for 
calculating the reverberation time of a 
room from a knowledge of the quality and 
quantity of absorbing material in its inte- 
yior finish, and also developed a method for 
measuring the coefficient of sound absorp- 
tion of a material. With this knowledge at 
his disposal he was able to predetermine the 
acoustic quality of the Boston Symphony 
Hall, then undey erection. 

Other and minor ills that affect audito- 
riums are dead spots and sound foci, points 
where there is either no sound or too much. 
These may be avoided by proper attention 
to the shape of the room. 

To sum up, it is possible to predetermine 
the acoustics of an auditorium before con- 
struction, with the same assurance of suc- 
cess that accompanies a calculation of the 
strength of its roof. It is also possible in 
many cases to improve existing defective 
auditoriums by the proper application of 
sound absorbing material to their interiors. 


USED IN ACOUSTICAL STUDIES 





Bureau of Standards. 


The study of acoustics has been receiving attention of scientists at the Bureat of 
Standards in the effort to control desired sounds’ in auditoriums — other bui . 
ings and to insulate walls and floors of such structures against the entrance o 


unwelcome noises from surrounding areas. 


The photograph shows a portion of the 


apparatus used in these studies, this particular arrangement being devised to pro- 
duce data on incidence of sound at an agle of 45 degrees, 
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STATE’S BUILDING PLANS 


Must Anticipate Future’s Demands 


By SAM A. KOZER 


Budget Director, State of Oregon 


NOTWITHSTANDING an increase in the 
population of the various State institu- 
tions at a higher ratio than in the natural 
increase in the total population of the State 
from year to year, Oregon has not yet 
adopted an ordlerly and scientific policy of 
providing for the housing of its wards. 

The housing provision that has _ been 
made at most of the institutions has been 
more or less to meet only current needs. 
The requirements of future years have been 
left as a problem to be solved as time passes. 

A number of cammonwealths have 
adopted building programs covering a fixed 
future period of years. Through careful 
study of present and past needs they have 
determined the future usual and ordinary 
requirements for their respective institu- 
tions and are now following more or less 
definite building programs which automati- 
cally solve their institutional housing prob- 
lems. 

A 

All of the existing State custodial insti- 
tutions are at present practically crowded 
to capacity. No provision was made by the 
last several legislatures for new buildings 
at any of them with the exception of the 
tuberculosis hospital and the normal school 
in eastern Oregon. It is, therefore, appar- 
ent that some large program of building 
needs is before the State and must be met 
sooner or later, or the institutions over- 
crowded to such an extent as to impair not 
only their efficiency but, at the same time, 
jeopardize the health and lives of those who 
may be placed in them. 

Under these éxisting and somewhat tense 
conditions, a thorough study and analysis 
of the essential needs of these institutions 
should be undertaken and a definite pro- 
gram of building construction, as needed, 
covering a period of years determined and 
outlined, and provision, as far as possible, 
made for financing it during such period. 

Any term building program as it relates 
to institutions housing State wards should 
include provisions for additional capacity 
for the normal ‘increase in institutional 
population during each succeeding bien- 
nium and also for the replacement of struc- 
tures which are now obsolete or may be- 
come obsolete or otherwise unfit for occu- 
pancy during the building term period. An- 
other matter which should have some se- 
rious thought is the maximum population, 


WOOD MOISTURE 
Is Speedily Guaged 


By New Instrument 





State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, Aug. 1. 
(THE United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory has completed the design and 
construction of an electrical moisture con-, 
tent meter for wood that is practically 
instantaneous in its operation, according 
to an announcement by Carlile P. Winslow, 
director. The new instrument is consid- 
ered the most accurate and practical of a 
series of five that have been developed and 
studied at the laboratory in the course of 
four years. The object has been to pro- 
duce a simple device of moderate cost that 
would facilitate the production, distribu- 
tion, and installation of lumber“at the most 
desirable moisture condition for various 

uses. ; 


A 
The new instrument is designated the 
“blinker’”” machine to distinguish it from 


others. The indicator consists of a pair 
of neon bulbs, one of which flashes at a 
standard rate while the other flashes at a 
rate determined ‘by the moisture content of 
the wood being tested. The rate of the 
flash will be faster than the standard flasn 
if the wood is wetter than the moisture 
content for which the instrument is set, 
and slower if the wood is drier. Contact 
with the wood is made.by means of needie 
points built into a driving hammer. When 
desired, head phones giving a gentle click 
may be substituted for either or both neon 
tubes. The machine can be used conveni- 
ently to sort lumber above or below a 
selected moisture content, or it can be used 
to measure the exact moisture content by 
dialing the test flash into approximate time 
with the standard flash. The compactness 
and portability of the “blinker” instrument 
are among its chief merits. Its range is 
about 8 to 24 per cent moisture content, 
and it is accurate to about 1 per cent moist- 
ure content. 

A complete description of the machine 
will be made public through trade period- 
icals in the belief that its unrestricted de- 
velopment and use will be of benefit. 





based on local conditions as they pertain to 
Oregon and the experiences of other States, 
that should be allocated to any one institu- 
tion, such as hospitals for the insane, homes 
for the feeble-minded, hospitals for the 
tubercular and the like. 


Im the light of the present congested con- 
dition of a number of the State institutions, 
any information respecting their present 
population or their population in years past, 
as well as a projection of their population 
and institutional needs for the next 10 
years, should be of deep concern to the citi- 
zens of the State and command their very 
serious attention. , 

Reviewing the increase in population at 
the sevcgal State institutions, exclusive of 
the institutions of higher learning, it is 
found that in 1915 the total average popu- 
lation, which includes the inmates of the 
hospitals for the insane, the feeble-minded 
institution, the penitentiary, the traini@y 
school for boys, the industrial school for 
girls, the tuberculosis hospitals, the sol- 
diers’ home, and the blind and the deaf 
schools, was 3,320. 

In 1920 this population was 3,588. In 
1925 the total average population had risen 
to 4,613 and in 1929 the average population 
reached 5,281. For the first five months of 
1930 the average population was 5,549. On 
May 31, 1930, the actual population at 
these institutions was 5,599. Should the 
same ratio of increase in population be 
maintained during the balance of 1930, it 
is not unlikely that the total institutional 
population will be at least 5,700 on Dee. 31, 
1930. 

A 

Further reviewing the population of the 
respective institutions, of which the fore- 
going figures are a brief summary, it is 
found that during the last 10 years the 
average population of the hospitals for the 
insane increased from 2,236 in 1919 to 2,901 
in 1929—a gain of 665, or nearly 30 per 


ycent. Based on the foregoing figures and 
taking into consideration the ordinary 


growth in the population of Oregon during 
the next 10 years, it is proper to assume 
that the State must provide facilities for 
housing and the custodial care of substan- 
tially 1,000 increase in the population of 
such institutions during such 10-year pe- 
riod. 

The actual population on May 31, 1930, in 
the two existing hospitals for the care and 
treatment of the insane was 3,025. Present 
accommodations are almost exhausted. i 
the current rate of commitments maintains 
during the balance of the present year, the 
institutions will begin to experience a more 
or less congested condition, which is not a 
healthy sifuation to contemplate, as it may 
relate to the custody and treatment of the 
insane. 

Some five or six years ago the State of 
New York fell so far behind in its institu- 
tional housing needs that it resorted to a 
$50,000,000 bond issue to catch up in its 
necessary State buildings and provide for a 
term building program. This illustrates 
what may occur in the event a Common- 
wealth fails to carry on a consistent contin- 
uing building program’ adequate to fulfill 
the normal requirements of its institutions. 


A 

In a tentative 10-year building program 
relating to institutional housing of State 
wards as presented by the Governor of Cali- 
fornia to the legislature of that State 
its 1929 session, it was estimated that the 
population of its hospitals for the insane, 
institutions for the care of the feeble- 
minded, boys’ training schools, girls’ indus- 
trial schools, institutions for the care of the 
adult blind, and its prisons at the end of 
the year 1940 would be 54 per cent more 
than the estimated population of such insti- 
tutions at the end of the year 1930. 

The estimates appearing in the accom- 
panying statement, as they relate to similar 
institutions in Oregon, contemplate a popu- 
lation of only 48 per cent greater at the 
end of the year 1940 than the estimated 
population of such institutions at the end of 
the year 1930, from which it will be noted 
that in such projection of the future popu- 
lation of the Oregon institutions at the end 
of 10 years they have been projected on a 
very conservative basis. 

While the Legislature of California did 
not specifically adopt the Governor's 
building program, it has, nevertheless, been 
accepted as a practical guide for the future. 
California’s ensuing 10-year program con- 
templates an aggregate outlay of more tian 
$31,0006.000, which includes the usual State 
institutions for the custody and care of its 
various wards, and such buildings as are 
necessary and incident to the growth of ils 
institutions of higher learning. The State 
of California does not directly maintain hos- 
pitals for the treatment of tubercular cases, 
as does the State of Oregon, consequently in 
its tentative building program no items for 
buildings for that purpose are included. 





CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA 


A REPORT of construction projects in 
~™“ Canada has been received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from the assistant 
trade commissioner at Montreal, L. A. 
France. Contents of the report are made 
public in a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Construction projects in Canada, as re- 
cently reported by Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner L. A. France, Montreal, inciude: 

An apartment house costing $150,000, a 
court building addition to cost about $160,- 
000, a 6-story garage to cost $100,000, and 
an expenditure of $2,000,000 for the instal- 
lation of a fire alarm system at Monireal; a 
16-story apartment. building to cost $300,- 
000, an apartment hotel at a cost of $700,- 
000, and a $175,000 apartment house in 'To- 
ronto; a bottling plant costing $100,000 at 
Edmonton, Alberta; a $1,000,000 steam 
heating plant, and a municipal bath costing 
$100,000 at Winnipeg, Manitoba; a ware- 
house to cost $250,000 at Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan. 

A $700,000 bank building and a water- 
works scheme costing $3,770,000 at Cal- 
gary, Alberta; an office building at a cost of 
$500,000, and an incinerator to cost $300,- 
000 at Hamilton, Ontario; a hospital addi- 
tion costing $120,000 at Quebec; a hotel and 


a swimming pool at a cost of $100,000, and 
a Sewage disposal plant costing $300,000 at 
London, Ontario; a new hospital to be 5- 
stories high at North Bay, Ontario; a $250,- 
000 hospital at Fort Erie, Ontario; a grain 
elevator to cost $880,000 at Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

A sanitarium at a cost of $600,000 in St. 
Boniface, Manitoba; a $500,000 seminary 
at Mont Laurier, Quebec; a seminary to be 
4-stories high at Rigaud, Quebec; a grain 
elevator to cost $420,000 at Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan; a $700,000 seminary at Lake St. 
John, Quebec; a seminary to cost $1,000,000 
at Nicolet, Quebec; a new $100,000 building 
in St. Johns, Quebec; improvements at an 
artificial gas plant to cost $500,000 in Three 
Rivers, Quebec; an expenditure of $350,000 
for sewerage work in Ottawa. 

A sewage disposal plant to cost about 
$220,000 at Kitchener, Ontario; a new mu- 
nicipal filtration plant at a cost of $250,000 
in Brantford, Ontario; a $460,000 pier at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; a bridge costing 
$175,000 at Beauceville, Quebec, and an 
electrical development scheme to cost 
$2,000,000 at Chat Falls, Quebec. Additional 
details may be secured under reference 
Canada No. 110763 from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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YELLOW FEVER CONTROL 


Relating to Aviation Discussed 


DIFFICULTIES of varied natures have 

obstructed efforts of the Commission on 
Yellow Fever of the International Office of 
Public Hygiene to draft a program of sani- 
tary measures to prevent spread of yellow 
fever by aerial navigation, according to a 
translation of a report of a recent meeting 
of the commission issued by the United 
States Public Health Service. The trans- 
lation follows in full text: 


In order to reply to the request for in- 
formation by the Commission on Aerial 
Navigation, the first task of our committee 
has been to examine what sanitary meas- 
ures could be applied to aerial navigation as 
it relates to yellow fever. In this exam:na- 
tion we have utilized the report of Dr. Van 
Campenhout, which was communicated at 
the last session of the committee, and the 
epidemiological conclusions that our com- 
mission formulated at the time of the last 
segsion. as well as some results of recent 
refearches which have permitted the impo- 
sition of effective measures to prevent the 
spread of yellow fever. 

Unhappily, in trying to draw up a pro- 
gram of aerial regulation based on this docu- 
ment, we have found ourselves face to face 
with great difficulties. At first, by reason 
of the lack of a member representing 
South America, we are constrained to exam- 
ine the subject principally from the point 
of view of the relations with Central Africa 
and the Belgian Congo. This limitation is 
all the more regrettable since we have 

glearned, in the course of our work, that 
there has been established in South Amer- 
ica along a coastal route across the yellow 


NAVAL TROPHY 


Given Squadron 5 
For Gunnery Work 


NAVAL fighting plane squadron which 
has received official commendation 

for excellence of itse formation ma- 
neuvers under difficult conditions at night 
and which has engaged in spectacular full 
power dives from altitudes of 10,000 feet 
has just been awarded the gunnery trophy 
for highest merit aircraft gunnery in the 
fighting and diving bombing class, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Bureau 
f Aeronautics of the Department of the 
Wavy. The squadron is officially desig- 
nated as Naval Fighting Plane Squadron 
Five of the Aircraft Squadrons, Battle 





Fleet. The Bureau’s statement follows 
in full text: 
U. S. Naval Fighting Plane Squadron 


Five of the Aircraft Squadrons, Battle 
Fleet, has just been awarded the gun- 
nery trophy for attaining the highest 
merit in aircraft gunnery in the fighting 
and dive bombing class. No other squad- 
ron in this class attained a merit within 
95 per cent of VF-5B. 
A 

This Naval Squadron also attained the 
highest scores with fixed machine guns 
and light bombs. As a result 21 men of 
the squadron will receive prize money. 

VF-5B. has until recently been known 
as VB-1B, Dive Bombing Squadron One. 
“Vv” Gesignates “Aircraft,” “I” designates 
“Fighting;” 5 designates the number of 

@ihe squadron and “B” designates the fleet 
to which the squadron is assigned, in this 
case “Battle.” 

“Fighting Five” is commanded by Lt. 
Comdr. J. H. Campman, United States 
Navy, Naval Aviator, and operates 18 
standard naval fighting planes, F4B-1s, 
constructed for the Bureau of Aeronautics 
by the Boeing Aircraft Company of Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

a During the past year VF-5B has been 
based on board the Aircraft Carrier 
“Lexington,” and in addition to the stren- 
uous gunnery year just ended on June 
30, in which this squadron has excelled 
and brought credit not only upon itself, 
but upon naval aviation and the Navy, 
“Fighting Five” took part in the fleet’s 
Winter maneuvers off Panama, the flight 
of naval aircraft over eastern cities, and 
the presidential review off the Virginia 


Capes. ae : 
Admiral J. M. Reeves, United States 
Navy, Naval Aviation Observer, Com- 


mander Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet, 
has just nominated this excellent squad- 
ron to represent the Navy at the National 
‘Air Races, to be held in Chicago during 
the last week in Augast. 


This squadron was placed in commis- 
sion on Jan. 3, 1927, at the Fleet Air Base, 
Hampton Roads, Va. The first command- 
ing officer was Lt. Comdr. Isaac Schloss- 
back who was relieved in the Summer of 
1927 by Lt. Comdr. O. B. Hardison. After 
two years in command, Lt. Comdr. Hardi- 
son was in turn relieved by Lt. Comdr. 
Harry Campman, the present commanding 
officer. Although in commission not quite 
four years, the history of the squadron 
is perhaps the brightest of any in naval 
aviation. In gunnery, it has won “fixed 
gun money,” the award for units~using 
fixed machine guns, and hence the coveted 
asl of all fighting plane single seat 
squadrons, and for the past year, it won 
the Navy’s gunnery trophy for combat 
squadrons. f 

In tactics, night flying, anf general for- 
mation work, it has been second to none, 
and has been officially commended for the 
excellence of its formation work at night 
under difficult weather conditions of 
clouds and mists. : 

Its contribution to the advancement of 
light or diving bombing has been large 
and for two years of its existence, it op- 
erated with this as one of its major mis- 
sions. In fact, it was by reason of its 
spectacular full power dives from alti- 
tudes of 10,000 feet and up, with motors 
snarling, wires screaming, and with the 
red noses of the planes flashing like 
streaks of lightning, that_it obtained the 
name by which it eis commonly known 
“The Red Rippers.” This fact is pre- 
served in the squadron insignia, the blue 
field of which is crossed by a jagged 
streak of red: lightning. 


It includes among its members, or 
former members, many of the Navy’s 


finest pilots; among others, Lt. Gardner, 
the Navy’s present acrobatic ace. 


fever regions, a hyaropiane service, for 
which there are points of departure and 
landing only on the sea. ; 
With regard to this information one asks 
how the regulations relative to aerodromes 
can be applied to the air ports of this serv- 
ice. Another difficulty is that, up to the 
present time,.we have no satisfactory data 
on the habits of mosquitoes in respect to 
airplanes, airships and hydroplanes. The 
question of the transportation of adult 
mosquitoes aboard vessels was fully dis- 
cussed in the International Sanitary Con- 
ferences of 1912 and 1926. As result of 
these conferences it is admitted that all the 
more recent experiences tend to show that 
the transportation of adult mosquitoes 
aboard a vessel is extremely rare. As to 
their transport aboard airplanes and other 
aircraft, we know nothing; but, in spite of 
that, there are some hygienists who insist 
that there is real danger. Besides, we have 
found ourselves in the fact of a third diffi- 
culty. We know that it is doubtful whether 
we can base proposals for quarantine meas- 
ures against gellow fever on recent labora- 
tory researches in monkeys. 5 
Considering the errors which have fol- 
lowed the acceptance of Leptospira icter- 
oides as the specific germ of yellow fever, as 
well as the inconclusive and variable results 
of the recent laboratory researches on 
monkeys, our commission is persuaded that, 
important as the results of late researches 
appear to be, the data derived from epidem- 
iological experience with the disease in 
man, such as is produced in nature, merits 
much more consideration in respect to pro- 
phylactic measures of practical order. 
. For all of these reasons we believe that 
it is, perhaps, premature to seek to formu- 
late articles for an aerial convention appli- 
cable to yellow fever. 


Nevertheless, being informed: of the fact 
that the Commission on Aerial Navigation 
has urged us to prepare a rough draft, our 
commission has attempted to do the best it 
could. In consequence, the articles of our 
provisional program, which concerns only 
the airships having their points of landing 
on the ground, are included in the tentative 
plan set forth in the reports of the Quaran- 
tine Commission on Aerial Navigation. 

With regard to certain of these articles 
relating to the organization of aerodromes, 
the opinion of the members of the commis- 
sion was unanimous. With regard to others, 
there were, on the contrary, wide divergen- 
cies. In particular, there was discussed at 
length the article which imposes on passen- 
gers starting out from an infected area a 
period of observation of six days before 
embarkation and a supplementary period of 
surveillance of six days after arrival. With 
regard to this subject the majority of the 
members of the commission were in favor 
of .the propositions which we have sub- 
mitted to you. 

The commission met the third time on 
Wednesday, May 14. Attending this meet- 
ing were Inspector Gen. Lasnez, Gen. Boye, 
Gen. Graham, Ricardo Jorge, de Vogel, Dr. 
Mimbela, Dr. Van Campenhout (reporter), 
and James (president.). The purpose of 
this meeting was to examine the proposal 
submitted to the committee to modify arti- 
cle 36(2) of the International Sanitary Con- 
vention of 1926, by reducing from five days 
to three days the period during which a per- 
son sick with yellow fever is considered in- 
fectious. ' 

With regard to this matter it will be re- 
called that, in the International Sanitary 
Convention of 1911-12, it was accepted as 
an established fact that all of the experi- 
ences have tended to show that the period 
of infectivity does not extend beyond three 
days (page 295, P. V. Conference, 1911-12). 
However, the conference of 1926 extended 
this period to five days on the suggestion of 
Dr. Chagas, 

A 

As we know today that the Leptospira 
icteorides is hot the specific germ of yellow 
fever, it appears necessary to return to the 
fundamental basis of our epidemiological 
knowledge, which teaches that there exists 
no known example of mosquitoes being in- 
fected following a human feeding made 
after the third day of the sickness. 

The opinion of the commission was unani- 
mous on this point; but it thought that it 
could not propose a modification of the text 
of the convention unless the delegates from 
South America were given opportunity to 
express their opinion on this point. It was 
then decided to refer the question to the 
next session, hoping that the delegates 
from South American countries would be 
present in greater number at that session, 
or that they would be able in the meantime 
to arrange to give assent by correspond- 
ence. However, in the program of provi- 
sions concerning aerial navigation, which is 
presented to you, the commission holds to 
three days as the limitation of the period 
during which a person sick with yellow 
fever should be isolated. 






The Department of the Navy first gave consideration to the pos- 
sibilities of extending its operations by including aviation in * 
1908, according to a statement issued by the Department. 


AVIATION 


UNIT OF THE NAVY’S FLYING FORCE 








United States Navy. 
Three years later the “first notable flight” by a naval aviator— 
a trip from Annapolis to Washington and retuf®n—was accom- 
plished. A recent flight of Navy planes is shown above. 


HISTORY OF NAVAL AIR FORCE 
Shows first Plans Were Laid in 1908 


HE first Navy investigation of the 
possibilities of aviation was made 
in 1908, according to a summarized 
history made available by the Department 
of the Navy and late in 1910 the first 
flight from a Navy vessel was made. De- 
velopments followed rapidly after this 
initial effort of Capt. W. I. Chambers re- 
sulted in a sutcessful flight from a hastily 
constructed platform on the bow of the 
U. S. S. “Birmingham” off Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

The “first notable flight” by a naval 
aviator—a trip from Annapolis to Wash- 
ington and return—was accomplished in 
1911 and the following year resulted in 
the invention of the catapult, which was 
successfully employed for the first time 
in the Fall of 1912. A successful landing 
on the deck of a Navy vessel was made 
during January, 1911, and subsequently a 
landing was made on the water beside a 
vessel, the plane was hoisted to the deck, 
lowered to the water, and took off. 

A 

The summarized history of the Navy’s 
aviation activities follows in full text: 

The Navy first investigated the pos- 
sibilities of aviation for naval purposes 
in 1908 when Lt. G. C. Sweet and Naval 
Constructor McIntee were detailed as ob- 
servers for the test of the Wright plane 
at Fort Myer, Va.’ Lt. Sweet endeavored 
to stimulate interest in the subject of 
aviation and suggested the use of pon- 
toons in this report to the Navy Depart- 
ment, but no action was taken thereon. 
In 1910 Capt. W. I. Chambers, United 
States Navy, who was assistant to the aid 
for material in the Bureau of Equipment, 
attended the aviation mects at Belmont 
Park, N. Y., and at Halethorpe, near Bal- 
timore, as an official observer. 

Appreciating the potential value of the 
airplane in naval warfare, Capt. -Cham- 
bers endeavored to interest the Wright 
Co. in arranging for a flight off of a 
United States man-of-war. Wilbur Wright 
declined to make the attempt. The Cur- 
tiss Co. was then approached and they 
agreed to try it. The necessary arrange- 
ments were thereupon made by Capt. 
Chambers and on Nov. 14, 1910, the Cur- 


tiss representative, Eugene Ely, success-- 


fully flew a 50-horsepower Curtiss land- 
plane from a platform hastily built on the 
bow of the U. S. S. “Birmingham” at 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Following this successful experiment 
Glenn H. Curtiss agreed to instruct sev- 
eral naval officers free of charge, as no 
money had as yet been appropriated by 
Congress for the development of naval 
aviation, and Lt. T. G. Ellyson, United 
States Navy, was sent to the Curtiss camp 
at San Diego, Calif., in December, 1910. 
On Jan. 18, 1911, Mr. Ely, then attached 
to the Curtiss camp, at San Diego, made 
a successful landing with an airplane on 
the deck of the U. S. S. “Pennsylvania” 
lying in San Francisco harbor, and the 
next day he flew this plane from the deck 
on which he had landed. During this 
same month, Glenn Curtiss and Lt. Elly- 
‘son perfected a hydroairplane attachment 
for airplanes. On Jan. 26, 191], Mr. Cur- 
tiss flew from the water at his San Diego 


base, landed alongside the U. S. S. “Penn- 
sylvania,” was hoisted aboard ship, sub- 
sequently hoisted out again, and flew back 
to his camp. This performance, together 
with the previous feats of Mr. Ely, gave 
a very decided impetus to the develop- 
ment of naval aviation, not only in this 
country but in all the leading countries 
of the world. 

As a result of Capt. Chambers’ reports 
and recommendations on aviation, the first 
aviation appropriation of $25,000 was in- 
cluded in the 1911-12 naval appropriation 
act. On Mar. 15, 1911, Capt. Chambers 
received orders assigning him to the Bu- 


reau of Navigation, and directing him to: 


devote his efforts exclusively to aviation 
and to the coordination of the aeronautical 
work of the various bureaus. This officer 
struggled with the many difficulties which 
always present t nselves to those to 
whom fate assigns the difficuJt task of in- 
jecting new ideas and a new activity into 
a staid and elderly organization. The 
Navy as a whole was not interested and 
Capt. Chambers worked alone and unas- 
sisted to build up a naval aviation estab- 
lishment. 

Early in 1911 Lt. John Rodgers, Lt. 
John Towers, and Ensign V. D. Herbster, 
were ordered to the Curtiss and Wright 
companies for instruction in the art of 
fiving. Two Curtiss planes and one 
Wright plane were purchased, and in the 
Summer of 1911 the first naval aviation 
unit was organized and an aviation camp 
established at Greenburg Point on Gov- 
ernment land near Annapolis, Md. In the 
Summer of 1911 the first naval seaplane 
was flown off a suspended cable, Lt. Elly- 
son acting as pilot. This camp was trans- 
ferred to San Diego on land adjoining 
the Curtiss camp during the Winter ‘of 
1911-12 and moved back to Annapolis the 
following Summer, where tent hangars 
were set up fronting the Severn River. 

a 

The first notable flight by a naval avia- 
tor was accomplished in the Autumn of 
1911 by Lt. John Rodgers, who flew from 
Annapolis to Washington and then to Col- 
lege Park, Md., from which place he later 
returned to Annapolis via Baltimore and 
Havre de Grace. Lts. Ellyson and Towers 
made a memorable record flight over the 
waters of Chesapeake Bay from Annapolis 
to Fortress Monroe, Va., and return, also 
in the Autum of 1911. 

In the next year Lt. Towers estab- 
lished a new world’s endurance record for 
seaplanes by remaining in the air 6 hours 
and 20 minutes. During the year 1912, 
the followig officers were ordered to the 
naval aviation camp for flying instruc- 
tion: Naval Constructor H. C. Richard- 
son, to San Diego; Lt. (jg.) G. Chevalier, 
Lt. (jg.) P. N. L. Bellinger, Lt. (jg.) W. 
D. Billingsley, Ist Lt. A. A. Cunniggham, 
United States Marine Corps, and lst Lt. 
B. L. Smith, United States Marine Corps. 

The year 1912 saw the invention of the 
catapult, a distinctly American’ achieve- 
ment. The first catapult was designed at 
the Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. 
C., under the supervision of Capt. Cham- 
bers. The first shot that was attempted, 
with Lt. Ellyson as pilot of the plane, 
proved unsuccessful. The redesign of the 


NEW TYPE OF ARMY TRANSPORT PLANE 





The airplane shown in the photograph reproduced above is the 
most recently adopted and fastest transport craft of the United 


Corps. 
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Army Air Corps. 


States Army Air Corps, according to information issued by the 
It has a cruising speed of 145 miles an hour. 


. 





7 
catapult was assigned to Naval Construc- 
tor Richardson and Lt. Ellyson was (suc- 
cessfully catapulted from this second 
catapult on Oct. 12, 1912. This extraor- 
dinary feat was accomplished from a float 
at the Washington Navy Yard. 

Another important naval aviation ac- 
complishment which occurred in 1912 was 
the construction of the United States Navy 
Aerodynamical Laboratory at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. This aerodynamical 
laboratory or wind tunnel was constructed 
under the supervision of Naval Construc- 
tor D. W. Taylor, in order to provide a 
means for finding the engineering basis 
for the design of naval aircraft, and was 
the first wind tunnel of modern type to be 
built in the United States. It closely re- 
sembles in type the German wind tunnel 
at Gottingen. It is of interest to observe 
Naval Constructor Taylor's foresight and 
enterprise in providing, immediately afier 
the purchase of the Navy's first seaplane 
in 1911 from the inventor, the scientific 
apparatus for its analysis and improve- 
ment. This wind tunnel was then, and 
remained for many years thereafter, the 
largest and most powerful in the world. 


oo 

In January, 1913, the naval aviation d= 
tachment was transported by a Navy col- 
lier to Guantanamo for its first operation 
with the fleet.. The Cuban camp was com- 
manded by Lt. Towers, subject to orders 
from the commander in chief of the fleet. 
Numerous interesting and practical tests 
were made of the employment of planes 
in cooperation with ships and. many of 
the fleet officers became more or less fa- 
miliar with aviation. At this time several 
notable flights were made along. the Cuban 
coast and the usefulness of aircraft as 
scouts in discovering the approach of a 
distant fleet and in detecting mine fields 
and submarines were amply and _ prac- 
tically demonstrated. With the return of 
the fleet to the United States after the 
Winter maneuvers, the aviation detach- 
ment was transferred back to Annapolis 
again and continued under command of 
J. H. Towers. 

In 1918 Lt. (jg.) J. D. Murray, 2nd Lt. 
William Mcllvaine, United States Marine 
Corps, Ist. Lt. Cunningham, United States 
Marine Corps, Lt. (jg.) Saufley, Lt. (jg.) 
M. L. Stolz, and Ens. W. D. Lamont joined 
the ranks of naval aviators. In June of 
this year, Lt. Bellinger hung up a world’s 
seaplane record for altitude by ascending 
to 6,200 feet in 45 minutes in a Curtiss 
seaplane. Ist Lt. B. L. Smith, United 
States Marine Corps, by starting from the 
water, alighting on the land, and then re- 
turning to the water, made the first suc- 
cessful flight in an amphibian or com- 
bined land and water aircraft in the Sum- 
mer of 1913. 

During 1912, Naval Constructor Rich- 
ardson conducted a series of model basin 
tests on the planing properties of sea- 
plane floats and hulls which have proved 
to be perhaps the most important and 
fruitful research ever undertaken by the 
Navy. Richardson for the first time 
showed the effect of the form of the float 
on its water performance, and from these 
tests he evolved the lines of United States 
Navy seaplane floats and hulls which have 
since that date made them a standard 
for others to follow. Richardson’s tests 
showed the advantages of Vee bottom, 
long easy form, spray strips, and single 
step with sharp rise of after body. Naval 
Constructor J. C. Hunsaker was sent to 
Europe during the Summer of this year 
to make a study of European aviation. 
He was then ordered to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he _ in- 
stalled a wind tunnel and where a course 
in aeronautical engineering was _ estab- 
lished under his supervision. 


A 
During the Summer of 1913 Lt. Bellin- 


’ ger conducted experiments at Hammonds- 


port in connection with the development 
of the Sperry automatic stabilizer. 

In October, 1913, a board of aeronau- 
tics was appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy to report on the needs of a 
suitable aeronautic organization and es- 
tablishment for the Navy. Capt. W. I. 
Chambers was made chairman of the 
board and a policy of development wag 
outlined. One of the most important rec- 
ommendations of this board was for the 
éstablishment of an aviation station at 
Pensacola, Fla. 

This recommendation was approved and 
in January, 1914, the first United States 
Navy air station was established on the 
site of the abandoned navy yard at that 
place. At the same time the Annapolis 


aviation camp was broken up and all avia- 
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STATE’S RECORD 


Show Increasing 
Aviation Interest 
In Pennsylvania 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Aug. 1. 
K,VIDENCE that young Pennsylvanians, 
both men and women, in large num- 
bers are planning to engage in aviation. 
as a life work is found in State records, 
according to a statement issued Aug. 1 
by the chairman of the State Aeronautics 
Commission, James F. Woodward. The 

statement follows in full text: 

Aviation schools approved by the Com- 
mission report heavy enrollment of stu- 
dents both for ground and flight instruc- 
tion and medical examiners approved’ by 
the State Aeronautics Commission are re- 
ceiving inquiries from many who contem- 
plate making aviation their life work. 

Statistics compiled up to date reveals 
a total of 709 aviation students in vari- 
ous schools with indications that by the 
middle of August this number will have 
been increased to 900. This total, ac- 
cording to the Commission, does not mean 
that these students will all become pri- 
vate pilots after having received their 
preliminary work, which includes solo 
flights under the watchful eye of their in- 
structor. 


A 

Many fall by the wayside from one 
cause or another but the majority man- 
ages to make the grade, thus enabling 
them to advance to the limited commer- 
cial and finally the transport class. In 
addition to students a total of 624’ pilots 
of various classes, 335 mechanics and 511 
airplanes carry Pennsylvania licenses. 

Due to the watchfulness of the inspee- 
tors for the Aeronautics Commission air- 
ports and landing fields have been brought 
up to the standard set by the Commis- 
sion, while fields not meeting the require- 
ments have been wiped out by the Com- 
mission’s refusal to license them. A total 
of 86 airports and landing fields had been 
issued by the Commission up to and in- 
cluding July 26. Some of these fields have 
been awarded full commercial licenses, 
which not only permit passenger carry- 
ing, but flight instruction of students. 

Other licenses permit only the carrying 
of passengers with flight instruction elim- 
inated. In addition to the field licenses 
65 certificates of qualifications and safety 
landing fields. This certificate evidences 
that the fields, planes and pilots are safe 
for the various activities on the fields. 

The amendment to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Commission on parachute 
jumping has had a salutory effect, inspec- 
tors of the Commission report. Under the 
new regulation all jumpers are required 
to carry an extra chute and the respon- 
sibility is placed on the pilot of the plane. 
The new regulation permits no one to 
jump from a plane for exhibition pur- 
poses unless equipped with two para- 
chutes. 
Annnrnahnnpbiabibinatta nts 


tion personnel and*equipment transferred 
to the U. S. S. “Mississippi” which was 
ordered to Pensacola and turned over to 
Naval aviation in order that aviation 
might keep in touch with ships. Lt. 
Comdr. Mustin was assigned to aviation 
and became the first commanding officer 
of the Pensacola air station. 

In December, 1913, Capt. Chambers was 
relieved of his duties in charge of naval 
aviation activities by Capt. Mark L. Bris- 
tol. This year saw the first employment 
of naval aviation in active service. When 
the Atlantic Fleet was ordered to Mexican 
waters in April, 1914, in connection with 
the occupation of Vera Cruz, a naval ~ 
aviation section consisting of two air- 
planes completely manned and equipped 
was attached to the U. S. S. “Mississippi” 
which was sent to Vera Cruz, and another 
was attached to the U. S. S. “Birming- 
ham,” which was sent to Tampico. 

The two airplanes at Vera Cruz were 
used continually and although these 
planes were not fitted for land work, for 
43 days they did considerable scouting 
over the trenches protecting the City of 
Vera Cruz. To every call made upon 
them, the naval aviators attached to the 
U. S. S. “Mississippi” made ready and 
cheerful response and their scout work 
in the air was of much value in the com- 
bined Army and Navy operations at Vera 
Cruz. In the Summer of 1914, the U.S. S. 
“Mississippi” was relieved by the U. S. S. 
“North Carolina” as the naval aviation 
ship, the Government having sold the 
former ship to Greece. 


A 

In June, 1914, the Navy Department or- 
dered Lt. Towers to Hammondsport for 
duty in connection with the construction 
and proposed flight to Europe of the twin- 
engined seaplane “America,” with the un- 
derstanding that he would bé permitted 
to participate in that flight if success 
seemed feasible. The outbreak of war in- 
terrupted the project. The “America” 
marked the beginnig of big boat develop- 
ment. At this point naval aviation suf- 
fered a serious setback. The war broke 
out and the “North Carolina” with its 
complement of aviation officers and men, 
augmented by other naval personnel, was 
ordered to Europe. The ship remained 
in Europe until the Summer of 1915, per- 
forming various duties in connection with 
the relief of Americans there. In addi- 
tion, Lt. Towers was ordered as assistant 
naval attache, London, and Lt. Herbster 
and Lt. B. L. Smith to Berlin and Paris, 
respectively, for the same duties. Work 
at Pensacola was brought practically to 
a standstill for many months. 

During 1915 the first Navy designed sea- 
plane was built at the Washington Navy 
Yard. This plane was designed by Naval 
Constructor Richardson. On Apr. 20, 
1915, the Navy bought its first airship, 
the “D-1,” from the Connecticut Aircraft 
Co. of New Haven, Conn. In this year 
Lt. Saufley ascended to an altitude of 
14,500 feet. in a Curtiss seaplane and 
shortly afterwards made an endurance 
record of 8 hours and 20 minutes in the 
same type of plane. Another notable 
event of 1915 was the first catapult flight 
from a ship underway which was made 
from the U. S. S. “North Carolina” by 
Capt. H. C. Mustin. 

In the early part of 1916, the aviation 
ship, the U. S. S. “North Carolina” with 
five planes aboard operated with the fleet 
during the Winter maneuvers based on 
Guantanamo. 
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Improvement Is Found in Wheat Crop 


In Western Canada During Last Week 


World Survey of Business Conditious Shows Improvement in Japanese 


Silk Industry; Volume of Trad> Reported Unusually Low in 
Cuba, While Situation Is Dull in Mexico 


: , + 
Crop conditions in western Canada are 


improved but business in most of the 
provinces is generally dull, according to 
the weekly survey of world business by 
the Department of Commerce. 

A strike involving between 70,000 and! 
80,000 workers in protest against the| 
deduction of social insurance assessments | 
from their pay is unofficially reported 
from France. A decrease in the business | 
volume is reported from Cuba and condi- | 
tions are dull in Mexico. The Japanese 


silk market is slightly improved. The} 

Department’s statement, made public 

Aug. 1, follows in full text: 
Australia—The Commonwealth £10,- 


000,000 loan which closes July 28 will 
probably be oversubscribed. Beginning 
Aug. 1 the basic wage will be reduced 
five shillings six pence at Brisbane, one 
shilling at Sydney, one shilling six pence 
at Adelaide, and six pence at Perth and 
Hobart. 

Canada.—The latest government crop 
report, for July 24, indicates a general 
improvement in western crop conditions | 
over the previous week owing to wide- 
spread rains and more moderate tem- 
peratures. The Manitoba wheat yield 
promises to be heavy although reports 
of rust and lodging are damaging. Sas- 
katchewan prospects are fairly good in 
the western, northern and east central 
districts but are fair to poor elsewhere. 
Alberta reports heavy crops in the north, 
uneven conditions in the central eastern 
section and reduced yields elsewhere. 


ern wheat on July 25 was 96% cents, 
representing a slight decline in quota- 
tions over the week. Trade in general 
continues in moderate volume with hand- 
to-mouth buying prevalent. The fair 
demand reported earlier for seasonal 
wearing apparel and hardware continues 
kt t total turnover in all sections shows 
little improvement. Wholesale collec- 
tions are somewhat better in Montreal. 


Economic Factors 
Unfavorable in Quebec 


Maritime Provinces and Quebec: Un- 
favorable economic factors continue to 
accentuate the usual mid-Summer quiet 
in most lines with the result that the 
movement of goods is ‘far below last 
year’s volume. Many manufacturing 
plants are operating well below ca- 
pacity. Sales of passenger cars and 
trucks, with the exception of one 
low priced make, are considerably less 
than last year. Shipments of nearly 
6,000,000 pounds of New Zealand butter 
are reported to be enroute to Halifax. 

Ontario: The whole foodstuffs market 
varies from poor to good with prices 
generally lower. Retail demand for tex- 
tiles lags but wholesale trade is im- 
proving slightly as the result of lower 
quotations. ° 

Prairie Provinces: The general retail 
and wholesale trade shows no improve- 
ment but automotive accessory sales 


have improved in the present month and | 
good sales are reported in wholesale | 


cutlery, jewelry, and silver ware. 
British Columbia: Although the gen- 
eral business outlook is somewhat! 
brighter, there has been no significant 
change in the character of trade de- 
mand, which continues quiet. Chemical 
prices are easier but quotations on metal 
working machinery have been increased 
by about 10 per cent. Agricultural im- 
plement sales are estimated to be about 
25 per cent under last year’s business, 


“ and a slight falling off is reported in 


the demand for United States rubber | 
goods. The details of June exports re- 
veal a decrease of 12 per cent in the 
qiantity of newsprint shipments (194,- 
500 tons), as compared with June, 1929. 
Production of pig iron in Canadian 
furnaces in June amounted to 66,000 
tons, 27 per cent less than last year’s 
production for the same month and 18 
per cent less than production in May. 
However, the output of ferro-alloys, 
11,000 long tons, was the highest monthly 
output on record to date being 60 per 
cent greater than a year ago. Produc- 
tion of steel ingots and direct steel 
castings of 95,000 tons is 20 per cent 
less than in June last year but 4 per 
cent _more than in May. The quantity 
of Russian anthracite discharged at 
Montreal in June was 37,212 tons. Total 
shipments for this year to date are 
53,000 tons in excess of the correspond- 
ing receipts for last year when the 
amount landed in the season of navi- 
gation was 117,000 tons. Plans are re- 
ported to be under way for the develop- 
ment of air lines in alliance with the 
transcontinental railway systems. 


Little Change Shown 
In Bolivian Situation 


_ Bolivia.—Economic conditions in Bo- 
livia have undergone little change since 
June and pragtically all lines continue 


depressed with little hope for improve- | 


ment. Unemployment is increasing 
heavily a veport of the national labor 
office stating that there are now 14,673 
laborers out of work largely as a result 


railways and highways and conditions 
in the mining industry. The unfavor- 
able mining situation remains unchanged. 
Tin prices have held fairly steady be- 


pension of activities in the Straits has 
been offset by the report that visible 


42,000 tons, an 
over May. 
second quarter of 2930 totaled 9,314 met- 


increase of 3,000 


tons as compared with the fivst quar r 
of the year. Tin exports for the first 
half of 1930 were 19,643 metric tons tin 


content, a decrease of almost 4,000 tons | 


as compared with the same peri ef 
1929. Government revenue: from the 
export tax on minerals were only $687,- 
000 for the first six months of the pres- 


“<t year or considerably below the 
$1,305,000 received in the corresponding 
period of 1929. t 


Brazil.—Business conditions continue 
unsatisfactory with many classes of 
trade reporting less activity. bringing 
almost all lines far below normal. Jan- 
uary to May trade figures shew that 
export yalues have decli ed 13 per cent 
and import values 30 per cent, resulting 
in the largest favorable trade balance 
in many years. Exports have been light 
and the import volume has fallen below 
recent low levels. Industrial activity 
has declined further and cxchaice has 
fluctuated considerably. The credit situ- 
ation remains unchanged. Construction 
has held up fairly well in Rio de Janeiro, 
but in Sao Paulo it has declined. 


; Paulo. 


| patterned 


| budget. A 
/is due to the falling off of close to 50 


| hand-to;mouth basis. 


|} responding month of 1928. 


of the cessation of construction work on} bananas from Jan. 1 to July is amounted | pared with June, 1929, due largely to | 


' |has been since 1924. 

tin stocks at the end of June had reached | 

Bolivi tons | 
olivia tin exports for the! . . 

| ‘°| Decreases in Cuba 

ric tons tin content, a decrease of 1,000 | 


| has been flowing into the banks, which, 


. _ ; + 
fected by the prevailing econor ic con- | 


ditions, while Rio and Pernambuco are, 


least affected, although they also are! able to produce their total requirements | 


experiencing marked subnormal trade. | 
Quotations for 90 day dollars «. »raged | 
9.10 milreis with the high and low for| 
the month being 8.8b and 9.30 milreis | 
respectively. These fluctuations have | 
keen seriously affecting import business. | 

The Bank of Brazil which for a time | 
has withdrawn from the market and 
later reentered is now seiling foreign 
exchange only for payment of drafts | 
drawn on Brazil, and this only to a lim- 
ited extent at the rate of 8.98 milreis | 
to the dollar. The bulk of the exchange | 
business is being handled by foreign} 
banks and a comparative shortage of | 
drafts drawn on foreien markets ccn- 
tinues this situation being the result of 
small coffee exports which are the pri- 
mary cause of exchange weakness even 
considering the greatly reduced volume | 
of imports. Money is the easiest in sev- | 
eral years, price paper being discounted 
at 8 and 9 per cent in Rio de Janeiro 
and at somewhat higher rate in Sao 
During the month there were 
29 bankruptcies and two creditors agree- 
ments in Rio, including one for which 
liabilities amounted to $500,000. 

China.—The situation in North China 
shows no signs of an immediate or de- 
cisive conclusion. A new system of tax 
levies has been applied to products of 
tobacco and cigarett: companies, and it 
is apparent that a tobacco monopoly | 
on the Japanese system is 
contemplated by northern officials. In- 
dications are that nfuch to the incon- 
venience of Tientsin consignees, consid- 
erable transshipment cargo for Tientsin 
is being held at Shanghai for payment 
of full import duties prior to its for- 
warding to Tientsin. 





Tobacco Monopoly 
Contemplated in China 


Chile.—With an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance of 20,000,000 pesos for the first six 
months of 1929 as compared with a 
favorable balance of 554,000,000 pesos 
in the same period of 1929, the Chilean 
government is takin drastic steps to 
reduce expenditures under the ordinary 
The greater part of the drop 


per cent in the exports of copper and | 
nitrate but all of Chile’s major export | 
products have shown a decrease of from 
6 to 66 per cent as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1929, while Chil- | 
ean imports have declined less than 2 
per cent according to estimates based 
on figures for the first four months of 
the year. Salaries of government em- | 
ployes in all departments have been re- 
duced 15 per cent and surplus personnel 
is being discharged. These reductions | 
in salaries have affected practically all | 
lines of retail business and generally 
speaking the turnover in all branches 
of merchandising during July was some- | 
what off from that of June. Commodity 
prices continue weak and both whole- 
salers and retailers are buying on a 
Central bank and 
commercial bank rates remain un-j| 
changed but collections were slightly | 
more difficult than in June and a notice- 
able request for extensions is being made | 
by smaller firms. Large houses are 
meeting their foreign bills promptly but | 
firms of limited capital are slow. Cen- 
tral bank note circulation amounted to 
3223674,645 pesos but the value of dis- 
counts and rediscounts was less than in| 
June. The movement of bonds in July 
was considerably greater than during | 
any recent month. Nitrate production | 
by the 38 plants in operation during June | 
amounted to 205,900 metric tons or about 
10,000 tons less than in May. Exports 
during June totaled only 63,500 metric 
tons, the lowest since May, 1927. World | 
stocks at the close of June amounted | 
to 2,324,300 metric tons or slightly above | 
those existing at the end of May. Cop-| 
per production and shipments continue | 
at about the same level as in recent} 
months. The nitrate bill forming the! 
“Cosana” (Compania Salitre de Chile) | 
became a law on July 21, and producers | 
and the government are now effecting | 
the organization of the company. 

Costa Rica.—Although reports indicate | 
that the general situation improved 
somewhat during July the reaction was | 
very slight. It is the general feeling | 
that favorable legislative action con- | 
cerning the banana industry which is| 
now before Congress, will relieve the 
uncertainty regarding the immediate fu- | 
ture. , Collections continue difficult, but | 
financial conditions may’ improve since | 
local banks have indicated that they 





| will be less restrictive in money matters. 
| Out of a total of 357,128 sacks (150 


pounds each) of coffee exported from | 
the beginning of the season to July 24, 


20 | 
dom, 48,662 sacks to Germany, and | 
36.885 sacks to San Francisco. The | 
average price for 112 pounds of Costa} 


Rican coffee sold in the London market! ports are reported siaall and prices are | 


during July was about 99 shillings as | 
compared with 151 shillings i 2 cor- | 
ports of | 


to 3,152,870 bunches, of which 1,944,000 | 
bunches went to the United States. | 


Shipments of cacao during the same pe-| United States, 111,214 bunches to Eng- | 


. | riod totaled 3,147 metric tons, of which | 
tween £130 and £136 per ton since July. | | 


Reports of the probable two months sus- | 


1.723 tons went to the United States. | 
Exchange remains pegged at the rate | 
of ‘four colones to the dollar where it | 

| 


Business Volume | 


Cuba.—The slowing up of business in| 
Cuban trade centers that comes every 
year during the Summer months be- 
tween crops, has brought the volume of 
business tournover this year down to a 
level considerably below that of any 
petiod in the last six years. Beeause 
of general business inactivity, currency 


finding the volume in excess of current 
needs, have transferred large sums to 
the United States. Local conditions in 
certain parts of the island show an im-| 
provement over last month, particularly 
in those sections where local industry 
in dairy products, coffee, cattle and to- 
bacco are providing the basis for a com- 
paratively fair local business. The 
general situation has not improved over | 
June, with business dull, collections slow 
and unemployment apparently increas- 
ing. Many of the larger groups of mills 
have realized that there is a consider- | 
able margin for further development of 





efficiency and economy in the agricul- | 
tural phases of the sugar industry. 


Three large mills have contracted for | 
irrigation equipment and 


| able. 


and cultiyation to so greatly increase 
the yield of cane per acre they will be 


on their own properties and give up their 
leased lands entirely. A very great 
economy in this connection will be the 
saving in haulage costs of the cane to 
the mills. This calculated saving is 
reported as being so great as to promise 
profits notwithstanding the low prices 
obtained for the sugar. 

Dominican Republic—Owing to the 
heavy movements of cacao and tobacco 
during 
eral showed a material improvement 
from the extreme depression that has 
been a consistent feature of trade circles 
since the first of the year. This im- 
provement is more marked in the north- 
ern provinces of the Republic the south- 
ern area not responding as well to the 
stimulating effect of crop movements. 
There is no improvement in the credit 
situation and continued caution in the 
matter of commitments is still advis- 
There is no improvement in con- 
struction activities in the northern prov- 
inces although building activity in and 
around Santo Domingo is moderately 
active. Manufacturing is slightly more 
active in the north, but unemployment 
continues to be very prevalent and the 
economic position of labor is reported 
very poor. The cacao crop is about nor- 
mal as to volume, but the quality is not 
up to standard and the prices continue 
to be very low. The tobacco crop gives 
promise of exceeding the earlier esti- 
mates of production. The quality of the 
tobacco is good and prices are better 
than they have been for some years past. 
Continued lack of rain is causing heavy 
losses to the agricultural interests. The 
total sugar production to July 24 amounts 
to 402,739 tons. 

Ecuador.—Bus 
dor: during July continued to improve. 
In Guayaquil and the vicinity the reduc- 
tion of excessive stocks and imports since 
the first of the year has resulted in a 
better commercial outlook. Buying is in 
small quantities. In the interior of the 
country business conditions are not quite 
as favorable as on the coast. The textile 
mills meeting with reduced sales and 
accumulating stocks are now cutting 
down production and a marked depres- 
sion is reported in Quito. 

Strike Is Unofficially 
Reported From France 

France.—It is unofficially repor 
that between 70,000 and 80,000 workéfs 
throughout France .are now on strike 
in protest against the deduction of social 
insurance assessments from their pay. 
The principal strikes involve 15,000 
metallurgical workers and 7,000 textile 
workers in Lille, several thousand textile 
workers in Roubaix and Tourcoing, and 
10,000 textile workers in Armentieres. 
In addition, there are 7,000 strikers in 
Rouen, of whom approximately 2,000 are 
dockers, and 2,000 at Havre. Agitations, 
manifestations and the strike movement 
are steadily growing. Some enterprises 
are paying the workers’ assessments, but 


most industries are refusing to pay a| 


double contribution; their ‘action is not 


| because of opposition to the spirit of 


the insurance law but because the addi- 
tional expense would increase the diffi- 
culties that are being met in effecting 
sales. Bhis is particularly true of export 
sales which are meeting keen compe- 
tion, particularly from Germany. 
Haitii—The usual Summer recession 
in business activity has now reached its 
low point, and although coffee prices are 
still highly unsatisfactory, trade in gen- 
eral will show an upward trend as soon 


|as crop activities get fully under way. 


During July business continued to be 
abnormally dull in all lines. Caution is 
still recommended in the extension of 
credits. The coffee crop has matured 
considerably earlier than usual, es- 


pecially in the southern part of the coun- | 


try where harvesting is now beginning. 
The coming crop is expected to* be 


slightly smaller than that of last year | 


owing to the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions that have prevailed in the north- 
ern coffee district. The total foreign 


| trade for the six months ending June 


°0, 1980, was less than the correspond- 
ing period of any recent year, and re- 
flects to a fairly accurate degree the 
eeonomic difficulties which Haiti has un- 
dergone during the last eight months. 
/lthough it is almost too early to esti- 
mate the yield of the coming sugar crop, 
indications are that the yield will be in 
the neighborhood of 264,000 tons of cane, 
which means an estfmated sugar out- 
put of approximately 26,000 tons in 1931, 

Honduras.—General business  condi- 
tions are reported fair on the north 
coast with collections slightly improved. 


‘ r In southern Honduras business is still | 
263,970 sacks went to the United King-! depressed with the number pf overdue | 


bills increasing. Imports are stated to 
be low and government revenues remain 
below the budget estimates. Coffee ex- 


lower. Exports of bananas during June 
amounted t@ 2,793,944 bunches, a de- 
crease of over 125,000 bunches as com- 
blow downs. Of the banana shipments 
in June, 1930, 2,293,096 went to the 


land, and 110,634 bunches to Germany. 


Outlook for Crops 
Favorable in India 


India.—In considering the Indian situ- 
ation it should be borne in mind that 
the vast bulk of the population is agri- 
cultural and self-supporting and it is 
questionable, therefore, whether this 
group which makes up approximately 
80 per cent of the total is being affected 
to any serious extent by unsettled con- 
ditions in industrial and commercial cen- 
ters. Furthermore, prospects of boun- 
tiful food crops. this year should insure 
against privation or want among the 
agricultural element. 

In cotton and jute areas, however, a 
considerable proportion of the population 


}is made up of industrialists and traders | 


who are to a certain extent dependent 
upon the foreign demand for raw and 
manufactured jute, cotton, tea, and 
wheat; and importers who rely upon 
a steady demand for imported commod- 
ities. There communities are suffering 


acutely from poor trade, the abnormal | 
drop in commodity prices, from para- | 


lyzing boycotts and other conditions con- 
tributing to business uncertainties. 
These factors explain why certain sec- 
tions of India are approaching an eco- 
nomic crisis, particularly in the Bombay 
presidency. 

The outlook in commercial and indus- 


1 , ! electvical | trial areas is anything but hopeful, and| throughout the country. 
The concensus is that the Sao Paulo power aggregating 30,000 horsepower, | a number of business failures and volun-|the general trend, the machinery, elec- | 
market generally is most seriously af-j| expecting that by intensifjed irrigation! tary liquidations are almost certain in| trical equipment and supplies and chem- 


uly business conditions in gen- | 


hess conditions in Ecua- | 


AvuTHOoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEInG 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiteD STATES DAILY 








dent that statutory financial obligations 
can be met without serious embarrass- 
ment, but reduced revenues from customs 
receipts, land and income tax, and pos- 





— railway earnings seem likely to! 


prevent current budget estimates from 
, being realized. 

Reduced expenditures on public works 
seem probable and such action will of 
course affect engineering trades ad- 
| versely. Railway earnings during May 
|and June were off somewhat compared 
|with the same period for 1929 due 
largely to decreased loadings of coal, 
| cotton, and miscellaneous freight. Heavy 
contraction in currency. and a substan- 
tial decline in trade demands, together 
with a reduction in the Imperial Bank 


| of the busy trade season. 
Sales of treasury bills have continued 


change. Prices for ready gold have de- 
increased stocks. Silv>: is generally 
quiet but at slightly firmer prices. In} 
|the share marke‘ all issues have de-| 
|clined steadily, particularly cottons, | 
| jutes and teas. The Bombay exchange | 
as discontinued forward trading for an! 
| indefinite period. 


| Cotton Prices 
Have Decreased 


Cotton prices have declined through- | 
|out the entire period and closed barely | 
steady with the domestic and export de- | 
|mand unsatisfactory. Brokers and mills | 
|lost heavily as a result of the unsuc-| 
'cessful attempt to fix minimum prices | 
| for futures and the next settlement date 
|is awaited with apprehension. Whole- 
| sale and retail business for foreign piece- 
|goods is completely at a stand still 
' throughout the country and even Indian 
cotto.. goods are being moved with great 
difficulty. As a result stocks are accu- 
mulating at Bombay and several mills 
| have given notice that they may close 
‘on Aug. 1. 
| Jute acreage is forecast locally at 
| 3,507,000 acres, or 2.7 per cent above 
|last year. Crop conditions are reported 
|to be exceptionally good. This should 
} mean cheap jute which in the long run 
| might prove beneficial but in the mean- 
| time mills are holding heavy stocks pur- 
}chased at higher prices and inventory 
| losses are expected to be considerable. | 
| Consequently the current jute market) 
is very dull and prices are tending easier. 
| Despite the recent curtailment in work- 
jing hours and in agreement to shut 
down one week each month, the July, 
| August and September market for manv- | 
|factured jute has shown a continuous! 
| fall in prices due to poor foreign demand 
| coupled with heavy stocks and inactivity 
}on the part of local speculators. Prices 
| are at the lowest point of the year and) 
/ it is possible that associated mills may 
| decide to further curtail operations. 
Indo-China.—The prevailing business 
| depression, which is the worst in sev-| 
/eral years, is due largely to rice quo-| 
|tations and to a general rise in prices 
of commodities. Import trade has been 
| adversely affected by recent alterations 
{in local tariff schedules. Except for | 
| slight stimulation toward the close of} 
the month, due to small demand from 
Shanghai, the rice market declined stead- | 
ily during June. Exports of rice from 
Saigon for the first six months of the 
current year totaled 700,123 metric tons, 
of which 208,652 tons were shipped to 
Hong Kong; 180,183 to China; 121,875 
to France and colonies; 77,560 to Java; 
and 111,853 tons to all other countries. | 
Jamaica.—During July there was no 
appreciable change in the general eco- 
nomic conditions that have prevailed for | 
the last three months. Business remains | 
somewhat depressed with sales slightly | 
below normal. Crops are normal and 
agricultural products are plentiful, but 
in the face of low prevailing prices no 
improvement is expected in the imme- 
diate future. There was a slight in- 
crease in building construction during 
the month. Collections remain slow. 
The number of tourist visitors to Ja- 
maica from July 1 to July 21 decreased 
nearly 17 per cent as compared with the | 
same period last year. The exports from 
Jamaica to all countries, from Jan. 1 to 
| July 12, show increased quantities of 
bananas, copra, sugar and beans. De-| 
clared exports from Jamaica to the 
United States, July 1 to July 23,} 
amounted to $357,000, a decrease of $89,- 
000 as compared with the same period | 
last year. The value of cacao, beans | 
and ginger shipped to the United States 
|during July increased in value as com-| 
| pared with similar shipments during the 
same time last year, while bananas, not- 
withstanding the larger quantity shipped, 
declined 25 per cent in value. During! 
July the domestic production of sugar! 
amounted to about 10,000 tons, receipts, 
chiefly from Canada, 40 tons; deliveries 
for export, chiefly to Canada, 11,500 tons; 
domestic consumption, 900 tons; stocks | 
on hand as of July 24, approximately 
3,600 tons, 


Silk Market Slightly 
Improved in Japan 


Japan.—The silk market has slightly 
improved owing to the further curtail- 
ment in silk reeling. At present 49} 
filatures with 2,051 reeling basins and 
employing 2,591 operatives have sus- 
pended operations. The government gow 
recommends a merger or working agree- 
ment between shipbuilding companies. 
It is also suggested that automotive | 
| manufacturing companies merge. Semi- | 
official operation of government and pri- | 
vate steel mills is being considered. The 
government may provide funds in the | 
|}next budget to assist steel and auto-| 
mobile manufacturers. June cotton tex- 
| tile production declined 10 per cent. 
Shipping is dull and additional tie-ups | 
of ships is expected. The government 
| has floated a bond issue of 80,000,000 | 


| 





| 


! 








jyen at 96%, with a coupon of 5 per} 
j}cent. Tokyo city has issued at par} 
| bonds to the amount of 17,000,000 yen, 
|carrying a 6 per cent coupon. Instead | 
of issuing debentures, a number of com- | 
panies are calling unpaid capital. The 
‘stock market is quiet but there is a} 
| slight impgovement in the market tone. 

Latvia.—Latvian foreign trade for the 
first four months of 1930, showed a de- 
cidedly favorable trend. As cqmpared 
with the corresponding period ¥ 1929, 
imports decreased by 9 per cent to 91,- 


| 84 per cent to 72,397,000 lats. THe im- 
| port surplus was thus reduced to less 
than half of last year’s figure. (Lat. 
equals $0,193.) Lower , rain purchases 
as a result of good harvests account for 
the decline in imports; on the export 
side large increases occurred in ship- 
ments of butter, bacon, flax, lumber 
and plywood. The increase in the ex- 
ports of lumber and plywood is largely 
accounted for by the fact that shipments 
during 1929 were interrupted by severe 


and call money rates reflect the con- | ) \ or ’ 
tinued business depression and the end) in other respects, however, continue de-| Rpyunxer-CLANCEY MANUFACTURING Com-; number of jobbers the defendant’s de- 


771,000 lats while exports increased by | 


the near future. Authorities are confi-| ical lines are doing well. 


The advent 
lof the rainy season has slowed déwn 
business in the interior due to the inter- 
ruption of communications. On _ the 
other hand, crop prospects are now con- 
sidered very good as a result of the rain- 
fall during the past few weeks. A com- 
| mittee of the Confederation of Chambers 
|of Commerce recently interviewed Presi- 
dent Ortiz Rubio concerning the present 
|economic situation in Mexico, and it is 
stated that the President agreed to re- 
ceive the committee thrice monthly to 
discuss questions affecting business. 
Netherland East Indies.—There has 
been slight improvement in the bazaar 
trade as a result of a good rice crop, 
improvement in the native abaca indus- 
try, and favorable effects of the coming 





clined slightly due to heavy arrivals and | 80Un 
| orga 


| thase of last year. 


fare destined for 
| corporations which are only moderately | 


| five months of the year. 
| construction work in Manila begun ear- | 


| satisfactory. 


|imports being largely confined to imme- 
| diate needs. 


| in collections. 


| cent, leaving the prospects of the crop at 


‘rivals of foreign coffee have been un- 


| Aug. 5. 
|the part of the grapefruit producers as 


| merchandise 








ice conditions. Recent reports indicate 


fering from lack of orders for future 
delivery. 
Business Conditions 


Dull in Mexico 

Mexico.—Business generally remains 
dull and collections are reported difficult 
In contrast to 


that the woodgoods branches are duf-! 


} 


sugar crops. General trade conditions 


pressed as prices of export crops re- 
main low. Dealers are demanding credit 


cautious. The largest houses are on a 
d financial basis but many smaller 
nizations are reported in a precari- 
ous position. 
is confined to confirmed indents. Auto- 
motive stocks are lower owing to: de- 
creased imports but stocks of second- 
hand cars are heavy. The outlook for 
export markets continues pessimistic. 
Buyers are adoptng a waiting attitude 


‘and there is little speculative tendency. 
Estate rubber production in June is of- | 


ficially reported as 2,287 metrie tons. 
Native output remains stationary. 

Nicaragua.—The commercial situation 
in Nicaragua continues unfavorable with 
no improvement expected before the be- | 
ginning of the coffee harvest in Novem- | 
ber. Circulation of the cordoba has de- | 
creased from 3,000,000 in June to 2,850,- | 
000 in July. Imports through Corinto 
from June 26 to July 24 amounted to 
11,1000 tons, which includes 8,500 tons | 
of fuel oil for the railroad. Exports | 
during the same period totaled 900 tons. | 
Customs duties payable at Corinto dur- 
ing: July amounted to $100,000 as com- | 
pared with $135,000 in June and $148,- 
000 in May. 

Peru.—Although retail sales in Peru, 
increased slightly around the national 
holidays no fundamental change in busi- | 
ness conditions has occurred. Business 
in general is estimated to be at least 
50 per cent below normal. Collections 
continue slow and difficult but no impor- | 
tant commercial failures have been re-, 
ported. Local industries are curtailing 
production. The average monthly im- 
ports through the port of Callao, which 
represent 70 per cent of the total, were | 
36,000 metrie tons or approximately 20 | 
per cent below the average of last year, 
which was 45,000 metric tons. Average | 
monthly exports of about 10,000 metric 
tons show a 28 per cent decline from | 
The value of imports 
has declined nearly 40 per cent. As one- 
third of the general Peruvian imports 
large foreign-owned 


affected by the depression, local business 
conditions are actually much slower than 
import statistics reveal. 


Government Revenues 
Decline in Philippines 


Philippine Islands.—General purchas- | 


|ing power continues impaired and a re- 


turn to normal conditions in the imme- 
diate future is not anticipated. Mast 


| stocks have been adjusted to the changed | 


conditions and ordering is light and care- 
ful. Official reports show a serious de- 
cline in government revenue for the first 
Completion of 


lier in the year has resulted in some un- 
employment. Leading importers are 
pessimistic regarding the textile out-| 
look.’ Business in Japanese textiles con- 
tinues but American lines are proving | 
difficult to move. Rainy season dullness 
affects the automobile market. Rains | 
have been favorable to Luzon sugar pro- | 
ducers, partially offsetting previous dam- | 
age from drought. Prices for abaca and 
copra continue low and copra stocks are 
accumulating. 

Porto Rico.—During July the continued 
lack of rain has affected the major crops, | 
indicating a reduced production if the 
drought continues. The prolonge@ dry 
spell has further accentuated the usual 
Summer dullness in business, and is in-| 
terfering with the fertilizing of the sugar 
cane and the preparation of land for | 
other crops. Notwithstanding the sea- 
sonal dullness and the weather difficulties 
business on the island remains fairly | 
Both the wholesale and 
the retail trade are buying cautiously, 


Banks and merchants re- 
port a healthy and steady improvement 


The dry weather has seriously affected | 
the coffee crop and estimates indicate | 
that the loss may be as high as 50 per} 





about 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds. Ar- 
usually heavy inasmuch as importers are | 
anxious to stock up several months sup- | 
ply before the application of the new} 
import tax of 10 cents per pound, on 
There is some apprehension on | 


to the ultimate effect of the drought, 
it being feared that the trees in some 
localities will not recover. | 

The consensus among the cane growers 


is that the present drought will reduce | the wall of the can below the flange. The | 
|the next sugar crop about 10 per cent | 


below this year’s production, which is 
now finally determined at 866,109 short 


tons. Sugar shipments for the week 
ended July 19, amounted to 58,502,225 


pounds valued at $1,645,783. 
Uruguay.—Business in July was nearly 
as dull as in June. As a result of a 
reduction in prices, retail! sales increased, 
and although interior merchants showed 
increased disposition to buy, Montevideo 


wholesalers insisted that many of their | 
|clients must liquidate their old commit- 


ments before assuming new obligations. 
As a result of a further slight decline 


in peso exchange and the uncertainty as | 


to its future trend, orders for foreign 
were insignificant. How- 
ever, reports from the interior as to the 
condition of the cattle and crops are 
encouraging, and this has served to cre- 
ate a feeling that with the advent of 
Spring the present situation will sub- 
stantially improve. As compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year, tee during the first half of 
1930 declined from 47,000,000 to 44,000- 
000 pesos, but owing largely to a heavy 
‘wool movement, exports in general were 
at a high level. As a result of business 
recession, the amount of money in cir- 
culation declined to 70,000,000 pesos, 
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Star CAN OPENER COMPANY 
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PANY ET AL. _ A 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 


to support money rates and steady ex- | ¢Xtensions causing importers to be very | No. 8772. | 


| Appeal from the District Court for the 
| Western District of Missouri. 
) STEPHEN J. Cox (JOHN H. MILteEr, A. W. 
BoyYKEN, and FRANCIS C. DOWNEY with | 
| him on the brief) for appellant; FRANK 
| P. Barker, ARTHUR C._ Brown, 
| WINGER, REEDER, BARKER, GUMBINER 
& HAZARD with him on the brief) for 
| appellees. 
Before KENYON, BooTH and GARDNER, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 18, 19380 | 
GARDNER, Circuit Judge.—Appellant as 
plaintiff in the lower court, brought suit 
to enjoin the alleged infringement by | 
the defendant of patent No. 1360256 
issued on Nov. 30 1920, to Edward An- | 
derson and*by Anderson assigned to the 


| 
| 


{ 
| 


| plaintiff. The patented device is a can 


opener. It is alleged that the defendants 
have been infringing this patent by the 
manufacture and sale of a can opener. 
The answer is the conventional answer, 
denying the validity of the plaintiff's pat- 
ent and denying infringement. The court 
below did not pass upon the validity of 
the patent but held that there was no: 
infringement, and dismissed the _ bill. 
From the decree of dismissal the plain- 
tiff has appealed. 


Brief Said to Comply | 


| With Rules of Court 


Appellees have filed a motion to dis- 
miss the appeal on the ground that appel-!} 
lant has failed to comply with Rule 24 of | 
this court, in that the brief contains no 
sufficient statement of the case, noassign- 
ment of errors and no brief of the argu- 
ment. An examination of the brief dis- 
closes that the motion is not well taken. | 
The briefcontains a statement of the case | 
which while not elaborate, covers the es- 
sential facts and issues. It also contains 
a short statement of what errors are re-, 


lied upon, and while these are not! 
numbered, they are clearly and dis-| 
tinetly stated. The brief discloses a 


good-faith attempt to comply with Rule 
24 of this court, and we think it sub- 


| stantially complies therewith. 


The device covered by plaintiff’s patent | 
is described in claim 2 of the patent as 


| follows: 


2. A can opener of the character described 
comprising a pair of pivotally connected han- 
dles, an advancing roller revolubly mounted 
at the end of one of said handles, a cutting | 
disk revolubly mounted at the end of the 
opposite handle in opposed relation to the 
roller; said roller and disk being adapted 
to be clamped by the handles against oppo- 
site sides of an edge can flange to press the | 
cutter through the can wall, a_ peripheral 
shoulder on the cutting disk for limiting the 
depth of the cut made thereby and a cwank | 


| for revolving the advancing roller for the, 


purpose set forth. \ 


The purpose of this device is to re-| 
move tops of tin cans by cutting through | 
the wall of tiie can below the flange of 
the top. It is recited in the patent that | 
it relates to improvements in can open- | 
ers, and more particularly “to devices of 
that character for opening cans by cut- 


| ting the ends from the body portions 


by circumferential cut through the can 


wall. Throughout the descriptive mat- | 
ter contained in tine patent, it is! 
to be observed that the function of! 


plaintiff’s device is limited to a _ re- 
moval of the top of the can be cutting 
off the top below the flange. In describ- 
ne ie method for using the device, it is | 
said: 

“In using the device to open a can, the 
handles are opened apart so that the 
rollers may be applied to the opposite | 
sides of the flange of the can and they 
are clamped thereagainst by tightly grip- | 
ping and drawing the handles together. | 
The crank 11 is then rotated to advance 
the can against the cutter which enters 
and cuts the can wall to the depth per- 
mitted by the shoulder 5, and when the | 
cut has been made about the can the! 
top can be removed.” 


Accused Device Not 


Not only is plaintiff’s patent limited 
to a cutting off of the top of the can by 
cutting through the wall of the can below 
| the flange, but it cannot be successfully ! 
used for cutting out the top of a can and | 
|is not designed for such purpose. | 

The accused device is designed for the 
purpose of opening tin cans by cutting 
out the top of the can, as distinguished 
from cutting off the top of a can through 


| accused device can also be used for cut- | 
ting off the top of seme cans through the | 
| wall below the flange, as was demon- 
| strated at the trial and also during the 
; argument of this case. It cannot, how- 
lever, be conveniently so used for that 
purpose and was not designed to be so 
used. 

It appears from the directions issued 
by the parties to tHe litigation, that the 
| plaintiff in its directions limited the use 
of its device to cuting off the top of the 
|can as above described, and the defend- 
ant limited the use of its device to a cut- 
| ting out of the top of the can. An in- | 
spection of the two devices discloses that 
| the cutting disk of plaintiff’s device con- 
j tacts the advancing roller, similar to the 
; contact between the two parts of a pair 
|of scissors. The corresponding parts 
| of the accused device do not so contact, 
but there is a perceptible space between 
| these parts even when brought into as 
close contact as their construction will 
permit. The expert Heinrici, testifying | 
|on behalf of the defendant, says: 

“When the defendant’s device is placed , 
at right angles to the top, or rather, par- 
|; allel with the top, and at right angles 
| to the wall, for the purpose of trying to 
| cut the wall of the can, the knob on the | 
|end of the shaft of the knurled roller | 








Limitation of Patent by Previous 
_ Art Is Held to Bar Infringement 


j the field 


| 780; 
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Distinction in Intended Method of Operation 
Of Can Openers Is Held to Prevent Suc- 


cessful Prosecution of Suit 


gaged in the brokerage business, han- 
dling all kinds of specialties, including 
can openers, testified that he had sold a 


vice; that the purchasers had attempted 
to use it to cut off the top of the can by 
cutting through the wall under the 
flange, without success, and made com- 
plaint; that he then demonstrated its 
proper use, and the purchasers were then 
able to operate it successfully. 

There were introduced in evidence 
numerous patents of can openers ante- 
dating plaintiff’s patent. As they had the 
effect of limiting the field of invention, it 


!seems important to refer to at least two 


of these patents. The Wolfer patent and 
the Weigel (German) patent are gan 
opening devices designed to cut out the 
top of the can. 

If plaintiff's device was patentable, it 
must be distinguished from these prior 
patents and must add seme new or addi- 
tional principle not embodied therein. As 
disclosed by the patent, the distinguish- 
ing feature of plaintiff’s device is that it 
cuts off the entire top of the can by cute 
ting through the wall below the flange, 
as distinguished from cutting out the top 
of the can. It is only this feature that 
distinguishes plaintiff’s device from the 
devices disclosed by the Wolfer and 
Weigel patents. The Wolfer and Weigel 
patents were limited to cutting througi 
the top of the can, and it appears from 
the file wrapper that these patents were 
cited against the patent in suit by the 
examiner in the Patent Office. The teach- 
ing of these Wolfer and Weigel patents 
disclosed the principles used in the 
accused device, not only in mechanical 
construction, but in the manner of op- 
eration. 


Distinctio» Held to 
Prevent Infringement 


Plaintiff’s patent was given considera- 
tion by the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Second Circuit, in Star Can Opener 
Co. v. Owen Dyneto Co., 16 Fed (2d) 
353. In referring to the prior art and 
particularly the Wolfer and Weigel pat- 
ents, that court said: 

“Of these patents we first note * * * 
that both were not devices for removing 
the whole top by severing the wall of a 
can, but of cutting out the cover to ef- 
fect the result familiar in many forms 
of hand can openers in current use. The 
Wolfer patent' distinctly says that its 
‘rotary cutter smoothly cuts out the 
cover in a complete circle. A can so 
opened can be used again after suitably 
flanging over the upper edge, as no 
bends of any kind are formed in the cut- 
ting.’ The Weigel patent, in the transla- 
tion in evidence, declares as its result, 
‘that the knife is guided along the border 
of the can and that the cover of the 
latter is thus cut out.’ A study of the 
diagrams attached to these patents con- 
firms the disclosure statement.” 

It thus appears that plaintiff’s patent 
Was sustained as against these prior 
art patents on the sole ground that it cut 
off the top of the can, whereas the de- 
vice disclosed by the prior art cut out 
the top of the can. This same distinction 
differentiates the plaintiff’s device from 
the accused device, and we are of the 
view that if that distinction was sufficient 
to sustain plaintiff’s patent as against 
the Wolfer and Weigel patents, it should 
be sufficient to prevent the defendant’: 
device from constituting an infringe- 
ment of plainiff’s patent. 

Plaintiff’s device was again given con- 
sideration by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the Seventh Circuit, in Star Can 
Opener Co. v..Ace Manufacturing Co., 
22 Fed. (2d) 977. In discussing the 


| Wolfer and Weigel patents that court 


said: 

“The extent to which the Wolfer and 
Weigel patents anticipated or restricted 
for Anderson depends some- 
what upon our construction of language 
of the claims and the disclosures of the 
specifications and drawings of these two 
patents. They were, we think, intended 
to cover a can opener that cut down 
through the lid of the can. Basing our 
conclusion upon an examination of the 
two patents, as well as the demonstra- 
tions in open court, we conclude that: 
(a) neither intended to describe an im- 
plement that would cut through the wall 
of the can; (b) neither implement, con- 
structed according to the disclosures of 
either patent, could be made to satisfac- 
torily cut through the wall of the can; 
(c) Anderson’s implement was not. an- 
ticipated by the prior art.” 


Judgment of Lower 
Court Affirmed 


Here again, it is observed that the va- 
lidity of plaintiff’s patent was sustained 
as against Wolfer and Weigel, solely be- 
cause those patents covered devices de- 
signed to “cut down through the lid of 
the can,” and not to “cut through the 
wall of the can.” In the instant case the 
lower court held that the defendant's de- 
vice embodied the principle involved in 
the Wolfer and Weigel: patents, as dis- 
tinguished from the only novel feature 
supplied by plaintiff's patent, to wit: 
That it cut off the top of the can instead 
of cutting out the top of the can. 

But it is contended that the Wolfer an 
Weigel patents were inoperative. Op 
conflicting oral evidence the lower court 
held that these patents were for practical 
and operative utensils. We cannot say 
on this record that this finding of fact 
by the trial court is contrary to the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, and the 
finding of the court is entitled to great 
weight. Boyle vy. Rousso, 16 Fed. (2d) 
666; Larson vy. Crowther, 26 Fed. (2d) 
Nave-McCord Mercantile Co. v. 
Ranney, 29 Fed, (2d) 383; Lion Oil Ree 
fining Co, v, Albritton, 21 Fed. (2d) 280. 

The lower court also found from the 
evidence, that the accused device could 
not successfully be used, and was not 
intended to be ased, to cut off the top of 
the can, as does plaintiff’s device. The 


$ 


while bank deposits increased by about | prevents the knurled roller from coming |only novelty or patentable feature of 


2,000,000 pesos. Money rates remained 
low, but banks exercised more than usual 
caution in granting credit. Foreign col- 
lections were reported to be only slightly 
below normal, but trade collections were 
slow and irregular, and an increased 
number of bankruptcies is anticipated. 


Trade Balance 


Improved in Spain 
Spain.—The customary 
balance in Spanish foreign trade was 
materially reduced during 1929. Im- 
ports at 2,737,048,000 pesetas were much 
less than during the previous year (3,- 
004,891,000 pesetas) and exports of 2,- 


unfavorable 


112,949,000 pesetas remained close to the | 
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in contact with the flange of the can, 
| thereby preventing the knurled roller 
| from performing the function that it does 
| in the case of plaintiff’s patent. In plain- 
tiff’s device, the patent in suit, the | 
knurled roller lies flat on the top of the | 
can. That cannot be done with the de- | 
| fendant’s device.” | 


‘Invention Limited 
By Prior Patents 


While the defendant’s device can, with 
some difficulty, be so used as to cut off 
the top of the can in a manner somewhat | 
similar to that performed by plaintiff's | 
device, the testimony shows that it was | 
j;not only not designed to be so operated | 

but that it could not be successfully so} 
| operated. The witness Bradford, en-| 


plaintifl’s device has, therefore, not been 
infringed. It follows that the judgment 
of the lower court should be and is 
affirmed. ° 




















The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THE Unitep States Dairy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give vour ovder to the mail clerk * 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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On Realty Deal Made Without Authority 
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Transfer of Equities in Land and Assumption of Mortgages by Presi- 
dent Without Knowledge of Other Officers and Directors Said 
Not to Bind Institutiyn or Stockholders 


THE 


St. Paul, Minn. 
FLORENCE B. WILLIAMS 
Vi 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
St. CLouD_ET AL. 
District Court, D. Minnesota. 
Equity No. 304. 

Harotp C. Kerr, KERR, NELSON BURNS 
& MoHAN for complainant; R. B. 
Brower for defendants. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 19, 1930 
SANBORN, District Judge.—The suit is 


in equity against the bank and its stock- 


cree determining that the bank is liable 


*Vertin mailed to the bank the deed con- 





of Roepke and Hubbard to the bank. 


1526. The complainant inherited his 
property, which included the notes and 
mortgages in question, and she is now 
the owner thereof. 

It appears that Roepke, Hubbard, Tot- 
ten and Vertin had made, or thought they 
had made, some other disposition of the 


| 103 acres which was a part of the origi- 


on certain notes owned by her, and en-| 
forcing the statutory liability of the de- 
fendant stockholders. 


The complaint asserts that the defend- 


ant bank is liable under an assumption 


Witled to a warranty 
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clause in a deed to certain lands; that 
an unpaid judgment against the bank 
obtained by default in the State District 
Court exists for overdue interest on 
notes; that the bank has been voluntarily 
liquidated, and that, in order to insure 
payment of the bank’s indebtedness to 
the complainant, assessment of its stock- 
holders is necessary. . 
The answer denies that the assumption 
clause in the deed constitutes a valid 
agreement on the part of the bank, ad- 
mits the voluntary liquidation of the 
bank, and the default judgment in the 
State court, and alleges that the bank has 
paid to the clerk of this court the amount 
of such judgment. 
Agreement Said Not to 


Include Mortgages 

In a gencral way, the facts, so far 
as they are material, are these: 

On Nov. 7, 1919, M. M, Williams was 
the owner of an improved farm in Morri- 
son County, Minn., @ntaining 530 acres. 
On that day, he and his wife sold the 


farm to John Vertin, J. M. Totten, W. L. | 


Roepke and R. E. Hubbard under a con- 
tract for a deed, whereby the purchas- 
ers agreed to pay $55,000 as follows: 


$5,000 as a down payment; $2,500 on or | 


before Nov. 7, 1920; a like amount on or 


before Nov. 7, 1921; $45,000 on or be- 


fore 20 years; the deferred payments | 


to bear interest at 6 per cent. The pur- 
chasers were given the right to pay $500 
yr more at any time and were to be en- 
deed when the un- 
paid balance of the purchase price 
should be $45,000 or less, upon giving a 
purchase money mortgage. The pur- 
chasers were required to pay taxes and 
assessments after 1918, and to keep the 
buildings insured for $10,000. 

The defendant bank, a national bank- 
ing corporation, was organized in 1892, 
and conducted itS business at St. Cloud, 
Minn., with 1,000 shares of outstanding 
capital stock, of the par value of $100 
a share. 

In September, 1921, John Schmolke, 
one of the customers of the bank, was 
indebted to it. On Sept. 27, 1921, 
Schmolke and his wife deeded to the 
bank a 120-acre farm in Morrison 


n 


nal contract but was not included in the 
deed from Mr. and Mrs. Williams to 


: them; that the 103 acres is apparently 
holders, and the complainant asks for 8} 4:1) Covered by the original eonraur 


The minutes of the meeting of the 
bank’s directors on Dec. 6, 1922, recite: 

“Mr. L. F. Cary reported that he had 
exchanged some of the bank’s ‘other 
real estate’ for equity in a farm west 
of Little Falls.” 

This refers to the transfer of the 
Schmolke farm for the undivided one- 
half interest in the Williams farm. 

The bank paid interest in the notes and 
mortgages to and including Sept. 30, 
1926,—not, however, without some pres- 
sure. On July 14, 1925, Mr. Kerr, as at- 
torney for Mr. Williams, demanded the 
unpaid balance of interest which had 
become due on Sept. 30, 1924, and called 
attention to the fact that the bank had 
assumed the mortgages. Mr. Cary, for 
the bank, replied that the land had been 
sold, which was not the fact. On Aug. 
8, 1925, suit was commenced against 
Roepke, Hubbard, Totten, Vertin and the 
bank to recover the iterest then due. In 
the complaint it was alleged that the 
bank had assumed the mortgages. The 
bank, Totten, and Vertin paid the amount 


which was due, and the suit was dis- 
missed. On Sept. 20, 1927, Mr. Kerr 
wrote the bank a letter demanding 


$2,160 for interest due on Sept. 30, 1927. 
After writing some other letters, Mr. 
Kerr received a reply from Mr. Cary, 
stating that the bank had gone out of 
business in May, 1926, and that the farm 
had been sold to C. C. Schwab, and that 
he had in turn traded the same with 
John Vertin. This was inaccurate. 

On Dec. 28, 1926, the bank went into 
voluntary liquidation, and L. F. Cary 


| was appointed its liquidating agent. 


County, Minn., subject to two martgages | 


aggregating $6,000, due Sept. 27, 1923, 
and Dec. 15, 1924, respectively. The bank 
allowed Schmolke $2,000 credit on his 
indebtedness as a consideration for the 
deed. ; 
Roepke and Hubbard, who owned an 


tract for the Williams farm, entered into 
negotiations in the late Summer of 1922 
with L. F. Cary, president of the bank, 
realtive to trading their interest in the 
Williams farm to the bank and taking 
the bank’s equity in the Schmolke farm. 
It is the claim of the complainant that 
the agreement finally reached was that 
the undivided one-half interest 


to mortgages of $36,000, which the bank 
was to assume and agree to pay, and that 
the bank was to deed to Doepke and 
Hubbard its equity in the Schmolke farm, 
and to pay, in addition, $2,300. The de- 
fendants claim that the agreement was 
as outlined, except that it was never un- 


derstood or agreed that the bank should | 


Books Recording 
Transaction Destroyed 


On Nov. 25, 1927, the complainant 
commenced an action in the District 
Court of Ramsey County against the 


bank, Roepke, Hubbard and Vertin to 
collect the balance of the interest due on 
Sept. 30, 1927. amounting to $1,080. It 
appears that Vertin had paid one-half of 
the ‘total amount of interest due. The 
complaint alleged the assumption of the 
mortgages by the bank. The defendants 
defaulted and judgment was entered 
against the defendants on Jan. 5, 
for $1,109. The judgment was tran- 
scripted and docketed in Stearns County, 
Minn., and execution was issued and re- 
turned unsatisfied. No further interest 
other than that which became due on 


Sept. 50, 1928, has been paid by the bank, | 


but Vertin has paid one-half of the in- 
terest to and including that due on Sept. 
30, 1929. At the time this case was 
tried, there was due on the notes $5 


1508.85, of which amount the judgment 
; ) {constituted $1,111.50. 
undivided one-half interest in the con- | 


of | 
Roepke and Hubbard in the Williams | 
farm was to be taken by the bank subject | 


The bank has no assets except its in- 
terest in the Williams farm, and no lia- 
bilities, unless it is liable under its as- 
sumption clause in the deed referred to. 
$2,160 will be due as interest on the two 
notes on Sept. 30, 1930, and each year 
thereafter until Sept. 30, 1989, at which 
time there will also be due $36,000 prin- 
| cipal. 


this trade was entered into were H. C. 
Ervin, J. A. Henry, L. F. Cary, W. Leigh 
| Cary, T. P. Galernault and C. O. Benson. 
The books of the bank, with the excep- 


{tion of the minute books and stock cer- | 


tificate book, were destroyed prior to the 
commencement of the suit, and just how 
the transaction was handled on the books 
lof the bank has not been shown. 

The defendants have paid into court 


assume the $36,000 of mortgages on the | $1,325, the amount of the State court 


Williams farm. 
Details of Transfers 


Reviewed by Court 

Whatever the actual verbal arrange- 
ment was, it appears that Mr. Williams 
and his wife executed and delivered a 
warranty deed to Roepke, Hubbard, Tot- 
ten and Vertin dated Sept. 30, 1922, ac- 
knowledged and recorded on Oct. 10, 
1922, conveying 427 acres of the farm 
covered by the prior contract; that 
Roepke, Hubbard, Totten and Vertin exe- 
cuted and delivered to Mr. Williams their 
two mortgages, both dated Sept. 30, 
1922, and both recorded on Oct. 10, 1922, 
one of which was given as security for a 
note of $11,000 and covered 160 acres. 

It was acknowledged by Roepke on Oct. 
6, 1922, by Hubbard on Oct. 5, 1922, and 
by Totten and Vertin on Oct. 10, 1922. 
The other mortgage was given as security 
for a note of $25,000, and covered the bal- 
ance of the 427 acres, and was acknowl- 
edged by the respective parties on the 
same dates as the $11,000 mortgage. The 
notes were executed by the mortgagors, 
and both notes were payable 17 years 
after their dates, drew 6 per cent inter- 
est, payable annually, gave that privi- 
lege of paying $500 or more on the prin- 
cipal at any time on 60 days notice, and 
contained no acceleration clauses. 

As a part of the same transaction and 


for the purpose of carrying out what- 
ever verbal arrangement had been made 
with Mr. Cary, as president of the bank, 
Roepke and wife and Hubbard and wife 
executed and delivered their warranty 
deed to the bank dated Sept. 30, 1922, 


acknowledged by Roepke on Oct. 6, 1922, 
by Mrs. Roepke on Oct. 7, 1922, and by 
Hubbard and wife on Oct. 5, 1922. The 
deed was recorded on Oct. 10, 1922. It 
conveyed Roenke’s and Hubbard’s un- 
divided one-half interest in the 427 acres, 
and contained the following clause: 
“That the same are free from all in- 
cumbrances; excepting a mortgage of 


$25,000 * * * and a mortgage of $11,000 | 


* % 


* both mortgages in favor of M. M. 
Williams, dated Sept. 30, 1922, and due 
17 years from date, bearing interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, pay- 
able annually, which both mortgages 
said party of.the second part hereby as- 
sumes afd agrees to pay.” 


Suit Brought to 


Recover Interest 

All of the deeds, mortgages and notes 
to carry out the transaction—with the 
exception of the deed from the bank to 
Roepke and Hubbard of the Schmolke 
farm—were prepared by Vertin, and he 
attended to having the deeds and the 


i 


judgment with interest, and tendered 


| judgment for that amount. 

| Question as to Value of 

| Farm Called Unimportant 
| 

| 


There is a conflict in the evidence as 
to 


| the deed of the undivided one-half in- 


lterest in the Williams farm to the bank | 


| was in accordance with the agreement of 
| the parties; — i 
(3) The time when Mr. Cary dis- 
|covered that an assumption clause had 
| been included in the deed, assuming that 


'was not known to him at the time the | 


| deed was made. 

The value of the Williams farm is 
probably not important. No claims of 
fraud or overreaching is predicated upon 
any misrepresentations as to its value. 
In 1919, when there was an extremely 
active market for farm lands, it was, no 
doubt, thought to be well worth the 
amount which was paid’ for it. It is a 
|matter of common knowledge that the 
break in farm land values came be- 
tween the Fall of 1920 and the Spring of 
1921, that since that time there has been 
no real market for farm lands in the 
State of Minnesota, and that the value 
of all such lands has become largely, if 
not wholly, speculative. 


As the second question,—while it is) 


extremely difficult to believe that the 
president of a bank would, knowingly 
and deliberately, while engaged in trad- 


ing an equity in one farm, for which the | 


consideration was a credit of $2,000,00, 
for an equity in another, make his bank 
liable upon notes aggregating $36,000, 
the presumption arising from the deed 
itself is that he did so. The question then 
is whether Mr. Cary’s testimony rebuts 
this presuniption. 

Effect of Agreement on 


Bank Is Main Issue 

His testimony, to say the least, is not 
very satsifactory or convincing. It seems 
that he did tell Roepke, Hubbard and 
| Vertin that the bank could not take an 
assignment of an undivided half interest 
in the contract with Mr. Williams; that 
he did tell them that the bank could not 
execute any mortgages in connection 
with deal. He was inclined to think 
that he did not know anything about 
the assumption clause for several years 
after the deed to the bank was executed. 
Tt appears that in the Fall of 1924, he 
received a letter from Mr. Williams, re- 
ferring to the assumption of the mort- 
gage by the bank. 

There is nothing to indicate that, after 


mortgages recorded. On Nov. 19, 1922, | he found out that there was such a 


1928, | 


The directors of the bank at the time} 


(1) The value of the Williams farm; | 
(2) Whether the assumption clause in | 


* clause in the deed, he called it to any- 
veying the undivided one-half interest | one’s attention or attempted to do any- | 
thing about it, or protested about it, and, | 
Mr. Williams died testate on Oct. 17,/in reply to Mr. Kerr’s letter demanding | 


payment of overdue interest, he never 


stated that that clause had been wrong- | 
Under the} 


fully inserted in the deed. : 
circumstances, while it may be entirely 


true that this clause was put in the deed | 


| without his knowledge and for the, pur- 
| pose of relieving Hubbard and Roepke of 
their liability and giving to Vertin a 
| financially responsible cotenant, 
not feel that a finding to that effect 
| would be justified. 
I therefore reach the conclusion that 
| the deed must be taken as expressing the 
| intention of the parties. I find, however, 


the bank, aside from Mr. L. F. Cary 
; himself, ever knew that the bank had 
asumed these mortgages until the com- 


mencement of this action, and that the | 


board of directors were never consulted 
with reference to assuming any such lia- 
bility, nor were any of the stockholders 
consulted. 

The important question, as I see it, is 
whether this agreement made by Mr: 
Cary. on behalf of the bank, without any 
knowledge or authority of the board of 
directors, can be sustained as a valid ob- 
ligation of the bank. There can be no 
doubt that the bank had the right to take 
in the equity of the Schmolke farm in 
payment of a portion of Schmolke’s in- 
debtedness. The complainant’s theory is 
that, having taken in that equity, it was 


within the incidental powers of the bank | 


and of its present acting for it, to trade 
the equity for the equity in another farm 
and to asume, as incident thereto, obli- 
gations totaling $36,000. 


Exact Question Presented 
Is Said to Be Novel 


With respect to real estate, section 29, 
Title 12, U. S. C. A. authorizes a na- 
tional banking association to purchase, 
hold, and convey such rea] estate as shall 
be conveyed to it in satisfaction of debts 
previously contracted in the course of its 
dealings. 

Apparently the exact situation 
sented here has never been before an ap- 
pellate court. 

Generally, national banks cannot exer- 


cise any powers except those expressly | 
granted or which are incidental to carry- | 


ing on the business for which they are 


established. California National Bank v. 
Kennedy, 167 U. S. 362; First Natibnal 
Bank v. Converse, 200 U. S. 425; Cle- 


ment National Bank v. Vermont, 231 U. 


S. 120; Logan County National Bank v. 
Townsend, 139 U. S. 67; First National 
Bank v. Missouri, 263 U. S. 640. 


A national bank may, as incidental to | 


the power to loan money, take, as col- 


lateral, stock of another corporation, and | 
by enforcement of its rights as pledgee | 


become the owner of such stock and sub- 
ject to stockholder’s liability. California 
| National Bank v. Kennedy, supra. How- 
ever, in First National Bank v. Con- 
verse, supra, the court said (page 439): 

“As no authority, express or implied, 
has ever been conferred by the statutes 
of the United States upon a national 
bank to engage in or promote a purely 
speculative business or adventure, ac- 
cepting the view of the articles of asso- 
ciation by which the bank was denied 
the benefit of the exemption accorded by 
the constitution of Minnesota, it follows 
that the bank had no power to engage in 
such business by taking stock or other- 
wise. The power of a national bank to 
engage in the character of business which 
| the articles of association of the threshe1 


company manifested, as defined by the! 


Supreme Court of Minnesota, cannot be 
inferred to have been possessed by the 
bank as an incident of securing a pres- 
ent loan of money or as a means of pro- 


tecting itself from loss upon a preexist- | 


ing indebtedness. To concede that a na- 
tional bank has ordinarily the right to 
take stock in another corporation as col- 


lateral for a present loan or as security | 


for a preexisting debt, does not imply 
that because a national bank has lent 
money to a corporation it may become 


an organizer and take stock in a new! 
and speculative venture; in other words, | 


do the very thing which the previous de- 
cisions of this court have held cannot be 
done.” 


Dealing in Realty Said 


Not to Be Proper Function 
_ Unless the transaction here in 
tion can be said to be incidental to the 


business of the bank in protecting itself | 


from loss upon a prior existing indebted- 
ness, it was obviously ultra vires. 

The purpose of the law is to keep the 
operations of national banks within the 
boundaries of what can properly be said 
to be the banking business. The right to 
take real estate in satisfaction of debts 
would naturally include the incidental 
right to purchase outstanding titles and 
interest in the land taken and to pay off 
encumbrances therein; in other words, to 
do whatever was reasonably necessary to 
make, land marketable. Cockrill 
Abeles, 86 Fed. 505. Such 
right, however, is very different from the 
right to trade land so taken for other 
land and assume encumbrances thereon. 
In my opinion; it is the duty of the offi- 
cers and directors of a national bank 
which has been obliged to take real es- 
tate in satisfaction of a debt, to dispose 
it solely for cash or the quivalent of 
fash, and they have no right to use it as 
the consideration or excuse for dealing in 
other lands. 


, Complainant Denied 
| Right to Relief 


At the time Cary entered into this deal 
| with Roepke and Hubbard, the bank had 


Vv. 


no interest in the Williams farm what- | 


ever, and none of those who were in- 
terested in the farm owed the bank any- 
thing. The bank could not lawfully 
have acquired an interest in this land in 
exchange for any of its cash. or securi- 
ties. It is difficult to understand by 
what authority it could acquire it in ex- 
|) change for any asset, even though that 
asset was real estate theretofore law- 
fully acquired. I am unable to see that 
the trading of an equity in one farm, 
lawfully acquired, for an equity in 
another farm which the bank has no 
right to acquire is any more incidental 
to its business than would be the out- 
right purchage of the latter equity for 
cash by the bank. 

If a national bank, by acquiring a 
$2,000 equity in a farm in satisfaction of 
a debt, is thereby enabled, through in- 
cluding that as a part of the considér- 
ation, to acquire other lands, it is then 
permitted to do indirectly what the law 
|forbids it to do directly. Furthermore 
\if full effect is given to the statement 
lof the Supreme Court in the case of First 
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that none of the officers or directors of | 


pre- | 


ques- | 


incidental | 
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directed verdict. 
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Municipal corporations—Public improvements—Contracts—Withholding of pay- 
ments from contractors pending adjustments of claims of damaged property 
owners—Interest on withheld payments— 
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system and directing the sale of State park bonds “when there has been deposited 
with the State Treasurer a fund from private gift, city or county appropriation, 
or from some source other than appropriation of the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia, or the sale of State lands, which shall be equal to the amount to be realized 
for the project” conferred upon cities and counties the power to appropriate 
moneys or transfer property for the development and expansion of the State 
park system, 

County of Los Angeles v. Graves; Calf. Sup. Ct., No. 12921, July 16, 1930. 
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Banks—National banks—Powers—Property and conveyances—Ultra vires trans- 
| actions— 

A national bank was not bound by a transaction in which its president, without 
the knowledge of the other officers and directors, traded an equity in land, which 
the bank had previously taken in satisfaction of a debt, for an equity in other 
land subject to mortgages and assumed the payment of the mortgage debt, and 
the bank and its stockholders could avoid liability for the mortgage debt on the 
ground that the transaction was ultra vires.—Williams v. The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of St. Cloud et al. (D. C., D. Minn.)—V U. S. Daily 1745, Aug. 2, 
1930. 





Trusts—Constructive trusts—Acquisition in own name of capital stock pursu- 
ant to agreement to acquire stock for partnership— 

Where two newspaper men entered into a partnership for the acquisition of 
all the capital stock of a number of corporations publishing papers, and one of 
them, in violation of the agreement, obtained all the stock in his own name and 
refused to recognize the other’s interest therein; the other was entitled to a de- 
cree dissolving the partnership, providing for an accounting and ordering the 
cancellation of the old stock and issuance of new certificates showing ownership 
in both partners.—La Varre v. Hall, (C. C. A. 5.)—V U. 8. Daily 1745, Aug. 2, 


1930, 
Patents 


Patents—Infringement—Tests of infringement— 

Where in order to sustain patent for can opener over prior art it must be 
limited to taking off top of can, it is not infringed by device cutting out top of 
can, although such device is possibly capable of cutting off top but not intended 
for such use.—Star Can Opener Co. v. Bunker-Clancey Mfg. Co. et al. (C. C. A. 
8.)—V U.S. Daily 1744, Aug. 2, 1930. 


| Patents—Operativeness+-A ppeals— 
Where trial court, on conflicting evidence, held anticipatory patents to be 
operative, its finding is entitled to great weight and is followed by Circuit Court 
of Appeals—Star Can Opener Co. v. Bunker-Clancey Mfg. Co. et al. (C, C. A. 8.)— 
U. S. Daily 1744, Aug. 2, 1930. 
Patents—Can opener not infringed— 
Patent 1360256 to Anderson for can opener held not infringed.—Star Can 
Opener Co. v. Bunker-Clancey Mfg. Co. et al. (C. C. A. 8.)—-V U.S. Daily 1744, 
Aug. 2, 1930. 
a cnmamnaeial 
National Bank v. Converse, supra, thal! my judgment, a deal that it could not 
a national bank may not engage in a! lawfully enter into, and it and its stock- 
purely speculative business or adventure | holders have the right to set up ultra 


‘even as incidental to the collection of a| vires as a defense. California National 
debt, this bank could not do what was | Bank v. Kennedy, supra; Merchants 
done here. ' Bank v. Wehrmann, 202 U. S. 295; First 
There is no pretense in this case that National Bank Vv. Converse, supra; De 
Roepke, Hubbard, Totten and Vertin did la Vergne Co. v. German Savings Insti- 
anything more than to agree to buy the, tution, 175 U. 8. 40. 
Williams farm in the hope of making It follows that the decree must be that, 
a profit on its resale. None of them were aside from the amount which has been 
farmers, and none had any intention of | paid into court to take care of the com- 
actually working the land, as their acts, plainant’s default judgment entered in 
and conduct show. It is, of course, of no the State court, the complainant is not 
importance whether the deal was a good | entitled to any relief in this action. 
j one or a bad one for the bank. It was, in’ decree to that effect may be presented, 
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~ For Breach of Agreement Is Upheld 


Refusal of One Party to Recognize Other’s In- 
| terest in Program for Acquisition of News- 





e ” 
| papers Held to Justify Accounting 
| New Orleans, La.: 
t WILLIAM LAVARRE vithout jurisdiction, This is based on 
v. he mere technicality that the petition 
oo. HAROLD HALL. _. | iled in the State court failed to allege 
Cireuit Court < tof o% Fifth Cireuit.] hat the defendant was within the juris- 
No. 5860. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Georgia. 
JOHN E. HALL, WARREN GRICE, 
J. BuLocu, Irvine F. Bevser, A. B. 
Lovett, L. W. Perrin (HitcH, DEN- 
MARK & LovETT, MELTON & BELSER, 
PERRIN & TINSLEY, HAMILTON PHIN- 
1zY, HALL, Grice & BLocH on the 
brief) for appellant; JoHNn A. SIBLEY, 
Geo. S. JONES, Scott RUSSELL, HENRY 


CHAS. 


C. HamMMonp, Louis M. LOEB (SPALD- | to 





ING, MAcDovGaLp & SIBLE Ham- 
MOND & KENNEDY, JONES, JONES, 
JOHNSTON & RuSSELL, Cook, NATHAN 





Before 
Judges, 


BRYAN and Foster, Circuit 
and Gruss, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 

July 21, 1930 
| Foster, Circuit Judge.—The issues in 
this case can best be stated by briefly 
reviewing the pleadings and the prog- 
ress of the case. Harold Hall, appellee, 
brought this suit originally in the Su- 
perior Court of Richmond County, Ga., 
against William LaVarre, appellant. The 
petition in substance alleged that Hall 
and LaVarre, both newspaper men of 
more or less experience, had conceived 
the idea of acquiring a group of news- 
papers in the Southeast and had entered 
into a partnership agreement on an equal 
basis for that purpose. 
Decree Dissolving 
Partnership Asked 


Each was to contribute such skill and | 


experience as he had but neither was 
possessed of sufficient means to carry 
through the project; that in order to 


finance the enterprise $870,000 was bor- 
rowed from the International Paper 
Company; that the partnership acquired 
all the capital stock of the Augusta 
Chronicle Publishing Co. of Augusta, 
Ga., The Record Publishing Co., of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and The Herald-Journal 
Co,, of Spartanburg, S. C.; that LaVarre 
obtained all the capital stock of the said 
corporations and had it transferred to 
him in his own name on the books of 
the companies; that it was agreed that 
this stock should be delivered to the 
International Paper Co. as security for 
the loan but that LaVarre refused to do 
this and .efused to recognize Hall’s in- 
terest; that LaVarre had received $400,- 
000 of the money borrowed for the pur 


; pose of purchasing the stock of the 
Spartanburg paper and diverted $122,- 


900 of this to his personal account and 
failed to use the funds for the purpose 
of paying the debts of the paper as was 
intended; that LaVarre had called a spe- 
| cial meeting of stockholders and also a 
| directors’ meeting of the Augusta 
Chronicle Publishing Co., for the purpose 


of amending the by-laws and with the | 


intention of changing the management 
of that corporation and placing himself 
in control, anc with the intention of dis 
placing Hall and rendering him without 
|authority as president and treasurer of 
the said corporation. 

Other allegations of the petition are 
immaterial, On this petition Hall prayed 
for a decree dissolving the partnership 
and impressing the capital stock of al! 
the snxid corporations with his interest: 
that the shares standing in the name ot 
LaVarre be delivered to the court and 
cancelled and that new certificates be 
issued in such mannet to recognize 
his ownership and protect the interest 
of third persons. The petition also 
prayed for a receiver to take possession 
| of the partnership assets and the $122,- 
900 in the hands LaVarre, and for an in- 
junction restraining LaVarre from hold- 
ing the stockholders’ and directors’ 
ings, Which had been called for June 2h 
1929, and from making any transfer oi 
other disposition of the stock in tie 
three companies, and from disposing of 
the $122,900, 


Judgment Rendered for 
Dissolution and Accounting 


Personal service was had on 
and the State court issued the injunction 


. ‘ 
and appointed a receiver as prayed for. 


The suit was then removed to the Fed 
eral Court by LaVarre on the ground of 
diversity of citizenship. Thereafter 
moved to vacate the appointment of the 
receiver, set aside the injunction and to 
dismiss the bill on the ground that it 
was without equity. These motions were 
denied. LaVarre answered, admitted 
he had acquired the stock in the various 
companies and that he had received the 


money borrowed from the International 
Paper Co., including the $122,900, but 
denied that he had appropriated any 


part of it to his own use. 

He denied the partnership agreement 
and alleged that the idea of acquiring 
the newspapers was entirely his own; he 
alleged that he had agreed to pay Hall 
the same salary he was receiving as the 
purchasing agent of the Scripps-Howard 
Syndicate and to give him an interest in a 
holding company to be formed to take 
and hold the stock of the newpaper com- 
panies, such interest to be determined 


by himself alone. He denied that Hall 
had obligated himself in any way in 
connection with the enterprise. He ad- 
mitted that it was his intention to re- 


organize the Augusta Chronicle and dis- 
pense with Hall’s services in connection 
therewith. 

Claim Based on Form 

Of Remedy Rejected 


After an extended hearing, a judgment 


, was rendered holding that Hall and La-| 


| Varre were equally interested in all of 


the capital stock of said newspapers, 
except five shares of the Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal, which could not be 


found, and any monies and other assets 
of the said corporations, and decreeing 
that the partnership be dissolved and 
an accounting had. A commissioner was 
appointed ,to take charge of the papers 
and it was ordered that new stock be 
issued to him for the benefit of both 
parties. 
| enjoined from interfering with the com- 
| missioner in the management of the pa- 
pers and a special master was appointed 
to state an account between them. It is 


from this final decree that this appeal is | 


prosecuted. 

There are 19 assignments of error. 
Two have been abandoned and we need 
not discuss the others in degail as we 
may consider the principal contentions 
made by appellant. 

It is contended that the court was 


E . 7 | incidents. 
& LEHMAN on the brief) for appellee. | sh 


meet- | 


LaVarre ; 


he | 


Both Hall and LaVarre were | 


liction. Conceding that this might have 
een given effect in the State court if 
droperly and timely urged, it is without 
orce here, Appellant did not move to 
quash the service and waived any ir- 
regularity by moving to dismiss the bill 
for want of equity. 

It is also contended by appellant that 
the contract sought to be enforced was 
against public policy in that Hall ‘and 
LaVarre as copartners were attempting 

do business in corporate form for 
their own convenience treating the cor- 
porate powers and functions as mere 
1 t This contention requires no 
| discussion as it is entirely without merit. 
| It is further contended that Hall has 
| mistaken his remedy. That if he had any 
cause of action it was either for specific 
| performance of the contract or for a 

partition. There is no doubt that in this 
case the plaintiff did not have a plain, 
adequate and complete remedy at law. 

The courts of the United States are not 
|; hampered by the mere name to be given 
jan action. If a suit to redress a wrong 
jdoes not fall within one of the usual 
, classes of cases nevertheless the Federal 
courts will take jurisdiction and Supply 
the remedy, in the administration of the 
broadest equity, where their jurisdiction 
otherwise properly attached. Union Pa- 
| cific Railway Co, v. Chicago, ete., Ruile 
way Co., 163 U. S. 564-600-601. It has 
been frequentiy held that where there 
is a partnership or joint venture agree- 
ment the remedy for a breach is for @ 
dissolution and settlement of the parte 
nership affairs and an accounting. Proce 
ter & Gamble Co. v. Powelson, 286 Fed, 
299; Burget v. Cranston, 297 Fed, 
Houston v. Dexter & Carpenter, 300 Fed. 
354. We think the action would lie as 
| brought. 


Record Said to Show 
No Reversible Error 


| It is contended, of course, 
/evidence does not support the conclu- 
sions reached by the district court, The 
recgrd is voluminous but it would serve 
no good purpose to extensively review 
the evidence. There was sharp conflict 


} 
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that the 


between the testimony of Hall 
and LaVarre but the district judge 
lsaw and heard the witnesses. He 
was in the best position to - deter- 
{mine their credibility and we would 
{hesitate to overturn his deliberate 
| judgment if that were all. It also ap- 
;pears that Hall is corroborated exten- 


sively by other witnesses and by many 
{exhibits, in the nature of promissory 
notes, trust agreements and options to 
purchase the stock, executed jointly by 
both partners. It is sufficient to say 
that the evidence in the record amply 
}supports the conclusions of the district 
court. 

Appellant complains that the decree 
‘undertakes to interfere with the internal 
;management of the affairs of a corpo 
jration organized under the laws of an- 
other State than that in which the pro- 
; ceeding was had. As to this he contends 
that the court was without jurisdiction 
to enter the decree. It is a fundamen- 
tal maxim that equity acts in personam 
and not in rem. Having jurisdiction of 
; the parties, a court of equity may com- 
|pel by appropriate process the perform- 
ance of every act if done voluntarily 
by them would give full effect to the 
decree in personam, although the real 
jor personal property which is the sub- 
| ject matter in controversy is noi within 
its territorial jurisdiction. Phelps v. Me- 
| Donald, 99 U. S. 298; Cole v. Cunning- 
ham, 133 U.S. 107, It is not suggested 
| that what was ordered done by the de- 
cree would violate any law of South 
Carolina. There no doubt that the 
district court had jurisdiction to enter 
the decree and it was right and Proper 
lin the premises. 

The record 
error, 

Affirmed. 


15 
| 


presents no reversible 


(Wheat in Western Canada 
Is Found to Be Improved 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

{record established in 1928 of 2,183,478,- 
|000 peset&. The unfavorable trade bal- 
ance for 1929 amounted to 624,099,000 
| Desetas compared with 821,513,000 
1928. 

Switzerland.—This is proving to be 
| the hotel season in years, due 
partly to bad weather and partly to the 
general world economic situation. With 
the natural slack season, this condition 
is accentuating the Swiss business 
pression. 


as 


| pesetas for 


worst 


de- 
Severe floods in many places 
have caused serious damage to crops 
and roads, while the continued rain is 
making reconstruction work difficult. All 
industries concerned with foreign trade 
have been affected by the bad business 
conditions and June exports were lower 
}than in any month since January, 1927, 
The unfavorable balance of trade for the 
first six months of the year amounts to 
346,000,000 francs. Easy money condi- 
tions on the international markets 
brought the official Swiss discount rate 
'down to 2.5 per cent on July 10, for the 
lowest level in nine years; the private 
rate around 2 per cent. Wholesale prices 
continue to decline, and, taking 1927 as 
; 100, the index now stands at 88. During 
| the first half of this year, 326 firms went 
into bankruptcy as against 303 in the 
| corresponding period of 1929, 
Trinidad.—Business in general is une 
| dergoing a temporary dullness owing to 
| the continued low prices for crop come 
| modities. Up until the present time Trine 
idad has largely withstood the progres- 
sive decline of business activity noticeable 
in other of the West Indian islands 
since the first of the year, Business has 
jremained fairly normal, aided to some 
jextent by several advantageous factors 
'such as the over expanding petroleum 
jand asphalt industries with a record of 
|high production, and favorable weather 
conditions conducive to large crop 
yields. The daily output of cacao during 
July, amounted to about 93,186 pounds, 
showed an unusual increase over June 
and was considerably in excess of the 
production as estimated for July last 
month. Contrary to former expectations, 
daily production of cacao during August 
may approximate the July figure, inas- 
much as weather conditions are excellent 
for harvesting. Exports of petroleum 
products and asphalt are steadily {ne 
creasing, r 
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Deduction for Losses Sustained = 
By Estate of Incompetent Is Denied 


Management of Property on Conservative Plan 
Held Not to Constitute Trade or Business 
Within Meaning of Revenue Statute 


In computing the tax of an incompe- | 
tent’s estate for 1924 and 1925, no de- | 
duction should have been permitted on | 
account of an alleged loss for 1923, the | 
Board of Tax Appeals held in this case. | 
Subject to certain rules and regulations, | 
net losses sustained in trade or business 
may be deducted in the two succeeding 
years, the Board explained, holding that 
the estate was not engaged in a trade 
or business. ; 

Any attempt on the part of the com- 
mittee of the incompetent to engage in 
trade or business would not have re- 
ceived the approval of the court by 
which it was appointed, the opinion de- 
clared. 


COMMITTEE OF THE ESTATE or JULIUS 
LIBERMAN, INCOMPETENT, V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
or TAX APPEALS; No. 26850. 

Mark EISNER and FERDINAND TANNEN- 
BAUM for the petitioner; L. A. LUCE 
for the respondent. . 

The opinion of the Board, delivered 

July 24, follows in full text: 
PHULIPS.—Respondent has determined 

deficiencies in income tax against peti- 

tioner for the calendar year 1924 and 

the period Jan. 1, 1925, to July 3, 1925, 

in the respective amounts of $28.15 and 

$7,084.30. The errors alleged are (1) 

that respondent has determined that the 

taxpayer did not sustain a net loss in 
the calendar year 1923 under the pro- 
visions of section 204 of the revenue act | 
of 1921; (2) that he has determined the 
net income of the taxpayer for the year 

1924 without any allowance of a deduc- 

tion of any part of the net loss sus- | 

tained for the year 1923; and (3) that} 
he has determined the net income of 

the taxpayer for the period Jan. 1, 1925, 

to July 3, 1925% without any allowance | 

of any part of the excess of the deduc- | 
tion over gross income for 1924 of the | 
net loss sustained in 1923. Two other 
assignments of error deal with the de- 
tails of the computation of the alleged 
net loss for 1923. 


Method of Determining 
Net Income Is Shown 


On Feb. 14, 1917, Isaac Liberman, Jen- 
nie Wener, and Max Mayer were by or- 
der of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, First Judicial District, | 
appointed committee of the estate of | 
Julius Liberman, incompetent, herein- 
after referred to as the committee | 
of the estate. They accepted the office, | 
qualified as such and gave bond in the} 
amount of $1,000,000. On the same day 
Isaac Liberman was appointed by the! 
same court the committee of the person} 
of said incompetent. He accepted said | 
office and qualified as such. In June, 
1920, Mayer resigned as one of the com- 
mittee of the estate and his resignation 
was accepted by the court. The in-| 
competent died July 3, 1925. 

The net income of the committee of 
the estate for the year 1924, without 
the allowance of any part of the net 
loss claimed for the year 1923, was $13,- 
607.18. The net income of the commit- 
tee of the estate for the period from 
Jan. 1, to July 3, 1925, without the al-| 
lowance of any part of the excess of | 
the net loss claimed for 1923 over the} 
net income for 1924, was $61,603.21. The} 
Commissioner determined the net income 
for 1924 without allowing any deduction | 
for any part of the net loss claimed by | 
petitioner for 1923, and determined the 
net income for the period from Jan. 1 to 
July 8, 1925, without the allowance of 
any deduction for the excess of the net| 
loss claimed for 1923 over the net income | 
for 1924. The deficiencies here in ques-| 
tion were computed upon the basis of 
the net income so determined. 


The record before the Board con-| 
sists of the pleading, the report of a 
revenue agent showing the computation | 

. of income for the years involved and} 
certified copies of accounts rendered by | 
the committee of the estate and of the 
person to the court and the decrees 
entered thereon. The facts are not in 
dispute and formal findings appear un- | 
necessary. | 


Existence of Net Loss 


Under Act Is Question 


The single question involved is whether | 
there was a net loss in 1923, within 
the provisions of the revenue act of 1921 
which provides in section 4 (a) as 
follows: 

That as used in this section the term 
“net loss’? means only net losses resulting 
from the operation of any trade or business 
regularly carried on by the taxpayer, (in- 
cluding losses sustained from the sale or 
other disposition of real estate, machinery, 
and other capital assets, used in the con- 
duct of such trade or business); and when | 
so resulting means the excess of the deduc- 
tions allowed by section 214 or 234, as the | 
case may be, over the sum of the follow- 
ing: (1) the gross income of the taxpayer 
for the taxable year, (2) the amount by 
which the interest received from taxation 
under this title exceeds so much of the in- 
terest paid or accrued within the taxable 
year on indebtedness as is not permitted 
to be deducted by pa raph (2) of sub- 
division (a) of section 214 or by paragraph | 
(2) of subdivision (a) of section 234, (3) 
the amount by which deductible losses not | 
sustained in such trade or business exceed 
the taxable gains or profits not derived 
from such trade or business, (4) amounts 
received as dividends and allowed as a de- 
duction under paragraph (6) of subdivision 
(a) of section 234, and (5) so much of the 
depletion deduction allowed with respect to 
any mine, oiSor gas well as is based upon 
discovery value in lieu of cost. | 

If such net loss was sustained it is | 
deductible in 1924 and 1925 in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 206 of 
the Revenue Act of 1924. 

The decision of this case turns pri- | 
marily upon whether there was a “trade 
or business regularly carried on by the 
taxpayer.” The contentions urged upon 
us by the petitioner appear to assume 
that the tax payer is the committee of the 
estate. Upon this assumption it is 
argued that the only function of the com- 
mittee was to preserve and improve the 
assets, to pay for the safekeeping, main- 
tenance and education of the incompetent 
and his family and that the performance 
of such duties must be recognized as a) 
business. If this argument were ad- 
vanced by one of the committee in an 
attempt to deduct on his personal return 
expenses paid by him in performing his 
duties, but mot reimbursed from the es- 
tate, it might be appropriate. Managing 
the affairs of incompetents may be a 
trade or business of the person so en- 
gaged, but that is not the case we have 
before us. care 

The revenue act provides for the im- 

sition of the income tax upon the net | 

come of every individual. 








| committee of the person and of the estate 
|of the incompetent, $12,250 allowed to 


| hands of the committee of the estate on 


| thereof, was as follows: 


| and notes, 


|sionally some. sales, 


|funds and not for the purpose of profit 
| from the purchase and sale of its prop- 


210.) It is provided that the individual | 


| shall make a return of his income and, | 


further, “if the taxpayer is unable to} 
make his own return, the return shall be | 
made by a duly authorized agent or by | 
the guardian or other person charged 
with the care of the person or property | 
of such taxpayer.” (Section 223,) There | 
is no provision in the act which makes | 
the committee of an incompetent a tax- 
payer; it is the individual for whom such, 
committee acts who is the taxpayer. The 
committee is required to make the re- 
turn and pay the tax, but in so doing it is 
acting for the incompetent. 


Whether Incompetent Was 
In Business Is Issue 


The question then is whether the in- 
competent was engaged in a trade or 
business, and in considering this ques- 
tion we must, of course, recognize that | 
the incompetent acts through his com- 
mittee. The question whether the in- 
competent, through his committee, was 
engaged in a trade or business is entirely 
different from the question whether the | 
performance of the duties of a commit- 
tee of an incompetent may be a trade or 
business. We proceed to consider the 
issue first stated. | 

On Feb. 14, 1917, the date of the ap-! 
pointment of the committee of the estate, | 
the property of the decedent was made | 
up & follows: 

20,5951 shares of corporate stock con- | 
sisting of 86 different lots and appraised | 
at $1,538,797.70; 3,210 shares of stock, | 
12 lots, appraised at no value; 103 bonds, | 
12 lots, appraised at $67,749.85; cash | 
$13,439.81; 4 accounts receivable $25,-| 
790; 1 bond and mortgage $69,000; | 
jewelry $800; interest of incompetent in 
share of Isaac Liberman in indebtedness | 
of Hereford Realty Co., Inc., in firm of | 
Liberman, Levy & Co. $43,177.62; pro-| 
portionate share of incompetent in in-| 
debtedness of Hereford Realty Co., Inc.,| 
in firm of Liberman, Levy & Co., exclu-| 
sive of interest $38,308.12; 816 rights! 
R. J. Reynolds tobacco preferred $152; | 
total, $1,797,195.10. 

The accounting of the committee dis- | 
closes that by Feb. 1, 1920, there re-| 
mained only 20 lots of corporate stocks, | 
the remainder having been sold and the} 
proceeds invested principally in bonds of 


| the United States and of the City of 
| New York. 


Transactions Shown | 
In Administration 


During the period from Feb. 1 to Dec. | 


31, 1920, $48,633.99 was collected from | 


dividends and interest. $11,616.65 was | 
expended for rent, clerical services, at- | 
torneys’ fees, premium on bond and other | 
experses of administration, $6,415 was 
collected from bonds and scrip paid at 
maturity, $17;750 was collected upon 
principal indebtedness due upon mort- 
gages and $17,200 was collected upon 
account of the interest of incompetent in 
the indebtedness of Hereford Realty Co., 
Inc. , 

During 1921, $61,457.96 was collected 
from dividends and interest, $2,800.23 
was expended for rent, clerical services, 
premium on bond and other expenses of 
administration, $160,700.20 was realized 
from the sale of United States Liberty 
bonds, $17,500 collected upon principal 
$600 was collected upon account of the 
indebtedness due upon mortgages and 
interest of incompetent in the indebted- | 
ness of Hereford Realty Co., Inc. 


During 1922, $64,995.67 was collected ; 
from dividends and interest, $15,169.37 
was expended for rent, clerical services, 
premium on bond and other expenses 
which includes Federal income taxes of | 
$2,750.31, State taxes of $93.23 and in-| 
terest of $7,367.67, $18,000 was collected 
upon principal indebtedness due upon 
mortgages and $39,000 was collected upon 
account of the interest of the incom- 
petent in the indebtedness of Hereford 
Realty Co., Inc. 

During 1923, $68,746.28 was collected 
from dividends and interest, $87,826.80 
was expended for rent, clerical services, 
premium on bond and other administra- 
tion expenses including $65,000 allowed 
as commissions to persons serving as 


\ 





referees and special guardians on the 
accounting and $7,722.65 for attorneys’ 
fees, $62,814.57 was received upon the 
sale of bonds, $15,000 was collected upon 
mortgages, $47,655.24 was collected upon 
account of the interest of the incompe- 
tent in the indebtedness of Hereford 
Realty Co., Inc., and $27,145.38 was re- 
ceived from the sale of a block of cor- 
porate stock. 


Engaging in Trade Would 
Not Have Been Approved 
The property of the incompetent in the 





May 15, 1923, with the inventory value 


Cash $6,662.45; United States bonds 
5 issues, $135,412.50; Federal 
Land Bank bonds, 1 issue, $203.027.50; 
City of New York bonds, 6 issues, $792,- 
315.51; mortgages, 4 properties, $107,- 


242.75; corporate stocks, 14 issues, $129,- 
786.37; corporate stocks, 14 issues, no 
value; jewelry, $800; claim with respect 
to interest of Isaac Liberman in debt 
owing from Hereford Realty Co., Ine., 
to Liberman, Levy & Co., $9,000; share 
of incompetent in indebtedness of Here- 
ford Realty Co., Inc., to Liberman, Levy 
& Co., $37,020.15; total estate, $1,601,- 
142.03. 

It appears that for some years prior to 
and including 1928 the great bulk of the 
property of the incompetent was invested 
in bonds which are recognized as legal 
for trust funds and which are generally 
regarded as among the safest invest- 
ments to be had. Each year there were 
some collections of principal and oceca- 
but the principai 
activity was the receipt and handling of 
interest and dividend payments. The es- 
tate appears to have been managed with 
a view to conservative investment of the 


erty. 

It cannot be doubted that sound invest- 
ment and not profit is the objective re- 
quired of those who handle the property 
of an incompetent. Any attempt on the | 
part of the committee to engage in trade 
or business, as those words are generally | 
used, would not have received the ap- 
proval of the court. Kent v. West, 53 N. 
Y. Supp. 244 (appeal dismissed, 163 N. 
Y. 589, 57 N. E. 1114). The statute 
permits losses to be carried forward from | 
one year te another only when incurred 


e 





| text follows: 


|rolls and to equalize the individual as- 
| sessments. 


| 0 


| Attorney General, Gilbert Bettman. One- 


| Collins. 


, nouncement stated. 
|'875; corporate bonds, 15 issues, $179,- |: 


|losses which result from a trade or busi- 
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Deductions—Losses in other years—Trade or business—Estate of incom’ 


Where the ‘estate of an incompetent was managed with a view to con- 
servative investments of the funds and not for the purpose of profit from 


the purchase and sale of its property, 


neither the incompetent nor his com- 


mittee were engaged in the operation of any trade or business as that phrase 


is used in the revenue act; according] 


y when the fees and expenses of the 


estate for 1923 exceeded the income, there was no loss which could properly 


be deducted in computing the tax for 


the years 1924 and 1925.—Estate of 


Liberman v. Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—V U. S. Daily 1746, Aug. 2, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions were promulgated Aug 


1, 


No, unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relicd upon by any 


officer or employe of .the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from re 


Internal Revenue. 


gulations of Commissioner of 


M ississip pt Tax Commission Outlines 


Method Used in Assessing Property 


Statement Issued for Purpose of Including Minor Changes 
Made in Law at Last Session of Legislature 


State of Mississippi: Jackson, Aug. 1 


A statement explaining the method of 
assessing real and personal property in 
Mississippi has been issued by the State 
Tax Commission. The purpose of the 
statement, according to A. S. Coody, 
secretary of the commission, is to cover 
minor changes made in the law at the 
last session of the legislature. The full 
e 


The assessment of real and personal 
property is now receiving the attention 
of the@county boards of supervisors and 
of the taxpayers throughout the State. 

The general plan for the assessment 
and equalization of real and personal 
property has not been changed except 
as to minor details. 

The county tax assessor in each county 
files his rolls containing the assessments: 
of real and personal property for the 
respective county with the clerk of the 
board of supervisors on or before the 
first Monday in July. The board of 
supervisors is required to receive the 


The board has the power 
to increase or decrease the assessment 
any person or property and to add 
to the roll any persens or property 
omitted by the tax assessor. 

The July meeting of the board is an 


executive session and taxpayers have no!‘ 
‘right to appear at this meeting unless 
{summoned by the board of supervisors. 


Taxpayer May File 
Objections to Assessment 


The board of supervisors is required | 
to complete its equalization at least ten 
days prior to the first Monday of August. 
The board of supervisors gives notice 
by publication in a newspaper or by 
posting that the rolls are open for in- 
spection of the taxpayers. The taxpayer 
is charged with the duty of inspecting the 
rolls and if his assessment is not satis- 
factory he has the right to file his 
objection, in writing, which must be done 
on or before the first Monday of August. 

The board of supervisors meets on! 
the first Monday of August and hears and’ 
determines all objections which have been 
filed by the taxpayer. At this, the Au- 
gust meeting, the board has a right to 
add to the roll any person or property 
which it discovers to have been omitted; | 
and it also has the power to increase or 


decrease the assessment of any person 
or property. 
If an increase is made by the board 


at its August meeting, immediate notice , 


must be given by mail to the persons 


whose assessment is increased and the! 


person given the right to object to the 
increase. 


Within ten (10) days after the ad-| 


journment of the August meeting the 
board of supervisors is required to pre- 
pare a recapitulation of the assessment 
rolls and certify the same to the State 
Tax Commission. 

The Tax Commission is required to 
examine the recapitulation of the rolls 
as filed by the board of supervisors and 


| 


| 


if it finds that the assessment as between | 


counties is not equal and uniform, may, 
by order, direct the board of supervisors 
to increase or decrease the assessed val- 
uation of any class of property. 


Supervisors Must Carry Out 
Orders of Commission 


. 70 carrying out this ordey the board | 
is required to meet, after five (5) days | 


notice to the taxpayers, and to increase 


or decrease the assessments of the re-| 
| spective classes of property so that the 


required totals will be obtained. 


Commission the law says: “The board 
shall not apply an increase to the as- 
sessment of all taxpayers owning any 
class of property affected by the order 
of the Tax Commission until it has first 
corrected all errors in its former equali- 


zation to the end that no particular par- | 


cel of property within a class shall be 
raised above its actual value.” 


After the board has carried out the | 


orders of ‘the Tax Commission-the clerk 


of the board makes a copy of the rolls | 


and forwards the copy to the State Tax 
Commission. The Commission is_ re- 
quired to examine the roll'and see that 
it is correct in all clerical details, and 
then adopts an order approving the roll 
and certifies this apprc al to the chancery 
clerks of the respective counties. The 
roll is then final and any taxpayer may 
appeal from his assessment to the cir- 


cuit clerk within ten (10) days after the | 
adjournment of the meeting of the board| 


of supervisors, at which time it receives 
the order of approval of the State Tax 
Commission. 
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Ohio Ruling Is Given | 
On Inheritance Taxes 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Aug. 1. 


The distribution of inheritance tax re- 
ceipts belonging to municipalities was 
the subject of a recent opinion by the) 


half the taxes collected in a municipal- 
ity are for its use. Fifty per cent of 
that amount must be paid into the sink- 
ing or bond retirement fund, and the 
remainder credited to the general reve- 
nue fund, the opinion explained. 

Special assessment bonds are payable 
out of the bond retirement fund the 
same as general tax bonds, the Attorney 
General ruled. Accordingly, when the 
amount of inheritance tax money to be 
paid into the bond retirement fund ex- 
ceeds the amount of general tax bonds 
culagpuding but does not exceed the 
totaf amount of all bonds outstanding, 
including special assessment bonds, such 
excess may not be paid into the general 
fund, the opinion held. 


Gasoline Tax Revenues | 


Increase in California 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Aug. 1. 
The vield from the California gasoline 
tax during the months of April, May and 
June averaged $113,491 a day, according 
to an announcement by the chairman of 
the State Board of Equalization, R. E. 
The total amotnt collected dur- 
ing these three months was $10,327,742 
and broke all previous records, the an- 


AN analysis of the source of the re- 


ness regularly carried on by the tax- 
payer.” It seems to us-to be clear that | 
neither the incompetent, nor his commit- ! 
tee on his behalf, were engaged in the 
operation of any trade or business during 
the year 1923 as that phrase is used in 
the revenue act. , 

It is pointed out by petitioner that 
deductions have been allowed to individ-| 
uals and to fiduciaries for such expenses 
as office rent, salaries, attorneys’ fees and 
commissions when such persons were en- 





|gaged only in the investment of their 


funds. The deduction of such expenses 
as ‘are proximately connected with the 
production of income, whether from trade 
or investment, may be justified under a 
reasonably liberal interpretation of sec- 
tion 214 of the act, but the net loss pro- 
vision prescribes a more stringent test. 

The intendment of Congress with re- 
spect to section 214 may be gathered 
from the provision which allows the de- 
ductiom of losses sustained in any trans- 
action entered into for profit, whether or 
not connected with a trade or business. 
The net loss provision, on the contrary, 
limits the loss which may be carried for- | 
ward from one year to another to those 


ness regularly carried on. The loss here 
is not of the kind with which the net loss 
provision deals, resulting as it does from 
expenses incurred by reason of the un- 
fortunate handicap of the taxpayer, and 
not by any business transactions. / 
Decision will be entered for the re- 





(Section | from “the operation of any trade or busi- | spondent. 
. 


ceipts shows that contrary to previous | 


experience, distributions of most of the 
smaller companies are diminishing, Mr. 
Collins declared. 

“During the second quarter of this 
year,” he said, “the nine largest’ com- 


| paniés were assessed for 86 per cent of 
the tax as contrasted with 80 per cent | 


in the first three months.” 
The gasoline tax may eventually re- 


In carrying out orders of the Tax | 





place property taxes for building and | 
maintaining streets and roads, the chair- | 


man of the State Board declared. 


“A | 


substantial reduction in tax rates would | 


result,” he said. 


“In order to achieve this relief it may 
be necessary to revise somewhat the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the gasoline 
tax. However, I firmly believe that we 
can, rely upon the legislature to provide 


|us with an equitable plan for doing this. 


Certainly, this opportunity to lighten the 
burden of property taxes is one which 
commends itself to the earnést considera- 
tion of anyone with that end in view.” 


Priority of Illinois Roads 
Explained by State Officer 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 1. 

Priority of the construction of roads 
built under the provisions of the gaso- 
line tax law is the subject of an opinion 
just rendered by the Attorney General, 
Oscar E. Carlstrom. 

Where several municipalities*or com- 
munities are not on any State bond route 
in any county, the county board has the 
right to choose which of said munieipali- 
ties or communities shall be first served 


by a road from the gas tax, the opinion | ® 


ruled, pointing out, however, that the 
action of the county board must be ap- 
proved by the Department of Public 


| Works and Buildings. 


_ The law provides that so far as prac- 
ticable priority in the matter of con- 
struction with these funds in any county 
shall be given State aid roads, which will 
join municipalities and communities not 
upon any of the State bond issue routes, 
the opinion pointed out. 

“It would appear that municipalities 
being first mentioned would have pri- 
ority,” said the Attorney General. “How- 
ever, no exact rule may be deduced from 
the language of the statute, and it is 
my opinion that the question of priority 
is to be determined in each instance by 
the county board with the approval of 
the Department of Public’ Works and 
Buildings and the action of the county 
board, when thus approved, cannot be 
attacked in law unless’ fraud or arbi- 
trary action is shown.” 


Indiana to Continue 
Inquiry on Gasoline 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 1. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


| Growth of Radio Broadcasting 


Created Need for New Statutes 


No Radio Legislation Passed for 15-year Period Despite 
Development of New Types of Service 


Topic IV—Communications: Radio 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown tke pructical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By W. D 


ETWEEN the years 1912 and 1927 
a number of radio bills were intro- 
duced in Congress. Lengthy hear- 
ings were held but no new radio legis- 
lation was enacted until 1927. In the 
meantime the use of radio had greatly 
expanded all over the world. The type 
of apparatus had shown marked im- 
provement and many new services es- 
tablished, the most important of which 
was broadcasting, which was inaugu- 
rated in 1921. 

At the time of the enactment of the 
1912 law the radiotelephone had not 
been developed and the use to which it 
would later be put could not be fore- 
seen. The law was inadequate properly 
to regulate the new services. As a 
means of maintaining orderly opera- 
tion the Secretary of Commerce held 
four national radio conferences, the 
first in 1922, the second in 1923, the 
third in 1924 and the last in 1925. 

These conferences brought together 
the owners of broadcasting stations, 
the foremost radio engineers and 
others interested in this new industry. 

7 * * 

HE Secretary stated at the third 

conference: “It is in a large sense 
the purpose of this conference to en- 
able listeners, broadcasters, manufac- 
turers, marine and other services to 
agree among themselves as to the man- 
ner in which radio traffic rules may be 
determined. Like the two previous 
oecasjons, this: may be called an ex- 
perinfent in industrial self-government. 
Through the policies we have estab- 
lished the Government, and therefore 
the people, have today the control of 
the channels through the ether just 
as we have control of our channels of 
navigation; tut outside of this funda- 
mental reservation radio activities are 
largely free. We will maintain them 
free—free of monopoly, free in pro- 
gram, and free in speech—but we must 
also maintain them free of malice and 
unwholesomeness. 

“Radio has passed from the field of 
an adventure to that of a public utility. 
Nor among the utilities is there one 
whose activities may yet come more 
closely to the life of each and every 
one of our citizens, nor which holds 
out greater possibilities of. future jin-° 
fluence, nor which is of more potential 
public concern. Here is an agency 
that has reached deep into the family 
life. We can protect the home by pre- 
venting the entry of printed matter 
destructive to its ideals, but \e must 
double-guard the radio. * * * 

“We may well be proud of this won- 
derful development but in self-con- 
gratulation let us not forget that the 
value of this great system does not 
lie primarily in its extent or even in its 
efficiency. Its worth depends on the 
use that is made of it. It is not the 
ability to transmit but the character of 
what is transmitted that really counts. 
* * * For the first time in history 
we have available to us the ability to 
communicate simultaneously with mil- 
lions of our fellow men, to furnish en- 
tertainment, instruction, widening 


. Terrell 


Chief, Radio Division, Department of Commerce 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of | 
The present series dea's with 


vision of national problems, and na- 
tional events. An obligation rests 
upon us to see that it is devoted to, | 
real service and to develop the ma- | 
terial that is transmitted into that | 
which is really worthwhile. For it is 
only by this that the mission of this 
latest blessing of science to humanity 


may be rightfully fulfilled.” 
* * * 

T HEN the fourth conference was 

held in November of 1925 there 
were 578 broadcasting stations. At | 
that time the Secretary of Commerce | 
made this statement: “Heretofore it 
has been possible to duplicate chan- 
nels geographically to a large extent 
among those using 500 watts but with 
the increase of power this system be- 
comes more and more difficult, for the 
borderland of interference is wider 
spread. We must face the actualities | 
frankly. We can no longer deal on | 
the basis that there is roor. for every- | 
| 





body on the radio highways. There 
are more vehicles on the roads than 
can get by, and if they continue to 
jam in all will be stopped. 

“It is a simple physical fact that we 
have no more channels. I: is not po&- 
sible to furnish them under the pres- 
ent state of technical development. 
It takes no argument to demonstrate 
that 89 wave lengths (and no more are 
available) can not be made to serve in- 
numerable stations, no matter how | 
ingenious we may be in arranging time | 
divisions and geographical separations, | 
It is not a question of what we would | 
like to do but what we must do.” 

- At the above mentioned conference | 
| 
! 


the committee on operating regula- 

tions adopted the following resolu- 

tion: ; 
“Resolved that it is the opinion of | 
this conference that further division | 
of time among stations is not in the 
interest of public service and that the 
Department of Commerce should de- 
cline to grant any more licenses until | 

the present number of broadcasting 
stations shall have been substanti- | 
| 


| 


ally reduced.’ ’” 
* 


S.a result of this resolution the De- 
partment of Commerce declined to 
accept applications or grant licenses 
for new broadcasting stations. This 
practice held until the breakdown. of 
the law following an adverse decision 
by a Chicago court and an opinion | 
rendered by the Attorney General to | 
the effect that the Secretary of Com- | 
merce had no authority under existing 
law to refuse a license, to assign wave 
lengths, to limit the power or to regu- 
late the hours of operation of radio | 
stations. | 
Following this the Secretary of Com- 
merce granted licenses to all appli- | 
cants. Théy chose the wave lengths | 
upon which they would operate, the | 
power they would use, the hours they | 
would operate and naturally the much 
talked of radio chaos resulted. This 
condition continued from July 8, 1926, 
to the time of the enactment of the | 
1927 radio law. | 


* * 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Radio” to appear in the issue 
of Aug. 4, W. D. Terrell, Chief of the Radio Division, Department of Commerce, 


will contin 
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Seaver, Jesse Montgomery. . . . Scott fam- | 
ily records, 46 p., illus. Phila., Pa., | 
American historical-genealogical society, 
1929. 30-8677 | 
Slowacki, Juliusz, . .% Anhelli; translated | 
from the Polish by Dorothea Prall Radin; 
edited with an introduction by George 
Rapall Noyes. 118 p. London, G. Allen | 
& Unwin, 1930. 30-8316 | 
Tracey, Herbert. The British press; a ane 
vey, a newspaper directory, and a who’s.| 
who in journalism. (Parchment guides.) | 
139 p. London, Europa publications, 1929. 
30-883 
Wolfe, Richard W. Our Chicago. Ad- 
dress delivered at the “The Temple” ra- 
dio station WSBC on Tuesday, April 2. | 
1929. 12 p. Chicago? 1929. 30-8662 
Zinsser, Hans. . . . In defense of scolar- | 
ship; address before the Graduate school 
of Brown’ university, commencement, 
1929, (Brown university papers. VII.) 


Petitions Filed for Radio Licenses 


Announced by Federal Commission 


Broadcasting and other applications , 
received July 31 were made public by 
the Federal Radio Commission as 


follows: | 
Broadcasting applications received: 

WELL, Enquirer-News Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., lic@mse to cover construction 
permit issued for change in location of 
studio and transmitter to 37 West State 
Street, Battle Creek. Station to continue 


| operating on 50 w., 1,420 ke., and unlimited | Cc 


| hours. 
KRMD, Robert M. Dean, 504 Wall Street, 
Shreveport, La., construction permit to 
move transmitted and studio to 1445 Clai- 
borne Street, Shreveport. 
KFOR,Moward A, Shuman, 136 South 12th 


- 


The investigation into alleged gasoline | Street, Lincoln, Nebr., construction permit 


“bootlegging” in Lake County involving 
a scheme to defraud the State of the 
4-cent tax will be continued, the Attor- 
ney General, James M. Ogden, has an- 
nounced, 


. 


|to move transmitter and studio to 46th 
jand O Streets, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Corner Drug Store, Inc., Fox and Can- 
yon Streets, Carlsbad, N. Mex., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use| 


1,420 ke., 20 w., and daytime hours, 


| 


Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 
KHIWD, John Buffelen, “Citygof Takoma” | 
aircraft), license for aircraft on 8,650 kc.,| 

5 w. 

Southwest Air Fast Express, Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla., new construction permit for 3,184) 
ke., 400 w., aeronautical service. | 

KQM, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Des 

Moines, Iowa, assignment of license to 
Avronautical Radio, Inc. 
KQQ,’ Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Iowa} 
ity, Iowa, assignment of license to Aero-| 
nautical Radio, Inc. | 
KGSC, Aeronavtical Radio, Inc., Okla- 
home City, Okla., license to cover construc- 
tion permit for 278, 3,070, 3,460, 6,350, 8,015, 
12,180 ke., 400 w. 

KGSV, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Wichita 
Falls, Tex, license to cover construction 
permit for 278, 3,070, 3,460, 6,350, 8,015. 
12,180 ke., 400 w. 

KGSF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tulsa, | 
Okla., license to cover construction permit | 
for 278, 3,070, 3,460, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 
400 w. 


Information 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Supplement to Port and Terminal Charges 
at United States Ports—Miscellaneous 
Series, No. 1. Prepared by the Board 
of Engineers ‘for Rivers and Harbors, 
United States War Department and the 
Bureau of Operations, United Siates Ship- 
ping Board. Price, 20 cents. 

Mineral Resources of the United States, 
1927—Part I, Metals. Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, $1.25. (4-18124) 

Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1926, Part XII, North Pacific Slope 
Basins in Oregon and Lower Columbia 
River Basin—Geological Survey Water- 
Supply Paper 634. United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Price, 25 cents. 

(GS10-167) 

Marriage and Divorce, 1928 (Corrected 
Copy). Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
15 cents. (25-26041) 


State Books and 4 
Publications 


regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to’ the de- 

partments in the State given below. 

Rhode Island—Third Annual Report of the 
State Department of Agriculture of the 
State of Rhode Island, Harry R. Lewis, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Providence, 
1929, 

Massachusetts— Report 
Conciliation and Arbitration 
With the Decisions Rendered by the 
Board of the State of New York, E. 
Leroy Sweetser, Commissioner, Depart- 
pen of Labor and Industries, Boston, 

Virginia—The Industrial Survey of Edine 
burg and Madison District of Shenandoah 
County, Virginia, Engineering Extension 
Division, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, 1930. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Board of the State 
of Massachusetts, Public Document No. 
109, Department of Education, Boston, 
1929. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the Di- 
rector of Animal Industry of the State 
of Massachusetts, Public Document No. 
98, Department of Conservation, Boston, 
1929. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the Board 
of Registration of Nurses of Massa- 
chusetts, Public Document No. 91, Depart- 
ment of Civil Service and Registration, 
Boston, 1929. 

Massachusetts—-Payroll Statistics 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Public 
Document No. 90. Approved by Com- 
mission on Administration and Finance, 
Boston, 1929. 

Massachusetts——-Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Civil Service of Massachu 
setts, Department of Civil Service and 
Registration, Public Document No. 
Boston, 1929. 

Massachusetts—Report of the “rezsurer and 
Receiver-Generdl of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, Public Document No. 5, John 
W. Haigis, Treasurer and Receiver-Gen- 
eral, Boston, 1929. 


of the Board of 


Together 


of the 


53, 


~x=tr'{i~-rrr—r~~eaewswsw—@rer>Oor>EOr™EEOOEO@er_=@@=OO—3o00oO09—” 


13 p. 
1929. 


Providence, R. 1., The University, 


+30-8806 


Boston society of natural history. The 
Boston society of natural history, ~830- 
1930. 117 p., illus. Boston, printed for 
the Society, 1930. 30-15089 

Br‘tish museum (Nat. hist.) . List of 
the natural history publications of the 
Trustees of the British museum. 61 p. 
London, 1929. 30-9070 

Carpenter,. Frederic Ives. Emerson and 
Asie. 232 p. Cambridge, Harvard uni- 
versity press, 1930. 30-14964 

Clark, William Henry. . “South African 
railway-bridges? inspection and recaleu- 
lation of existing bridges.” (The Institu- 
tion of civil engineers. Sclected engi- 
neering papers. no. 81.) 30 p. London, 
The Institutior, 1929. 30-8965 

Cooley, Thomas McIntyre. A treatise on 
the law of torts, by ... Rev. students’ 
ed., with annotations and additions by 
Archibald H. Throckmorton. (National 
text-book series; E. M. Morgan, <- eneral 
editor.) 808 p. Chicago, Callathan and 
co., 1930. 80-14970 

Detroit aircraft corporation. U. S. Navv 
ZMC-2, world’s first metalclad airship, 
constructed at Grosse Ile airport, Detroit, 
for the U. S. Navy, by the Aircraft de- 
velopment corporation, division of De- 
troit aircraft corporation. 31 p., illus. 
Detroit, Speaker Hines printing co., 1929? 

30-8979 

Goulden, Gerald Leo. ... “Design of road- 
slabs and foundations.” (The Institution 
of civil engineers. Selected engineering 
papers. no. 85.) 26 p. London, The 
Institution, 1929, 30-8968 

Grant, Julius. The measurement of hydro- 
gen ion concentratiom 159 p., illus. N. 
Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 

30-15087 

Gt. Brit. Central electricity board. An- 
nual report. Ist. 1927/28, 1 v. London, 
1929. 30-8976 

Harrison, Elizabeth. Sketches along life’s 

- . edited by Carolyn Sherwin 
p. Boston, The Stratford 
) 30-15092 

Hotine, Martin. . . . Calibration of survey- 
ing cameras. (Gt. Brit. Air survey com- 
mittee. Professional papers, no. 5.) 8&1 
p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 

. 30-8971 

otine, Martin. . Extensions of the 

“Arundel” method (A continuation of 

Professional paper no. 3). Gt. Brit. Air 

survey committee. Professional paper, 

no. 6.) 115 p., illus. London, H. M. 

Stationery off., 1929. 30-8972 

Huff, Elizabeth M. The community room 
in the platoon school. 223 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, R. G. Badger, 1930. 30-15091 

Institution of civil engineers, London. .. . 
Deterioration of structures of timber, 
metal and concrete exposed to the ac- 
tion of sea-water; ninth (interim) re- 
port of the Committee of the Institution 
of civil engineers, ed. by John Purser 

. . and H. J. Grose. 69 », London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1929. 30-9873 

Jones, | Gilmer Andrew. Jones’ quizzer, 
consisting of North Carolina Supreme 
court questions and answers, arranged in 
digest form from September term, 1898, 
to August term, 1920; not arranged by. 
subjects from spring term, 1921, to fall 
term, 1928. 482 p. Charlottesville, Va., 
Printed by the Michie éompany, 1930. 

30-14969 

. “Some deflec- 

(The Institution of civil 

Selected engineering papers 

. 24 p. London, The Institu- 
tion, 1929, 30-8962 

Miller, Albert Basil. . “The effective 
width of a plate supported by a beam.” 
(The Institution of civil engineers. Se- 
lected engineering papers . .. no. 83.) 
30 p. London, The Institution, 1929. 

30-8967 

Laws, statutes, etc. 

. . + Parson’s practice manual of the 

state of New York, containing” the offi- 

cial edition of the Civil practice act, 
rules of civil practice, Surrogate’s court 
act, New York City court act, New York 
city Municipal court code, Justice court 
act, Court of claims act, judiciary arti- 
cle of the constitution and rent laws; 
and court rules of, Court of appeals, ap- 
pellate division, appellate terms. Supreme 
court, Surrogate’s courts, and New York 

City court and Municipal court, as 

amended to the end of the legislative 

session of 1930, with notes of cases 
since Civil practice act in effect on 

October 1, 1921. 7th ed. Edited and 

annotated by Austin B. Griffin and John 

T. Fitzpatrick. 1547 p.\ N. Y., Baker, 

Voorhis & company, 1930. 30-14971 

ye, Mrs. Jean Palmer. Oriental poems, 

110 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930. 

30-14966 
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Lobban, Charles Henry. . . 
tion problems.” 
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AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


Public Utilities. 
Farming Groups Prudent Investment Basis Held | 
ToHear Dataon 70 Be Best for Utility Valuation 

Wheat Situation ?udiic 





Company Investm 








Service Commission of Oregon Declares It F airest 
Method for Inquiry Into Business of Pacific 
Northwest Company 








Chairman Legge and Secre- 
tary Hyde to Be Among 


Speakers to Address Meet-| The prudent investment basis of pub- 
Z ‘ \lic utility valuation, with appropriate 
ings in Northwest 


| 
| 


| 


| 
mal relationship as a clarge against | 
operation. 


State of Oregon: Salem, Aug. 1 
modifications to conform with the ex-| «Jt js apparent that the business of ; 


pressed rule of the Supreme Court of the!tpis + sea’ 
United States, “presents the fairest and | such gry Be og | 


most equitable basis for rate adjust-! ment : . : : ; 
ments and is in the interest of the pub-| at the time of our 1916 valuation. 


: ae : In compliz ri i 
lie and the utility as well,” said the| such costs have sines Loco eho ear es | 
Oregon public service commission in a| operating expenses and the company has | 
recent order following an investigation | nevertheless enjoyed a fair r oy “Hav- | 
on its own motion of the rates and serv- ing been ‘harged to ae | 
ice of the Pacific Northwest Public Serv- | they cannot os be Seley shied to ied 
ice Company. ; capital or present value. The claim is | 
; Commissioner H. H. Corey concurred! therefore rejected.” 
> = findmgs and order adopted by| The Commission fixed the value of the 
the eee ey and with the schedules | property used and useful for the service 
of rates prescribed, but stated that he | of the public as $45,460,000 sec | 
was not in accord with the method used | property of the sales oF $44 tet ar — 
a "I wis a ’ silo yas 
aa taeh 5 at the value found. held to be assignable to the State of'| 
6 The latest decisions of the Supreme | Oregon. | 
ourt of the United States,” Mr. Corey | rn hin a 5 : | 
|said in a memorandum attached to the| alco a et og “4 Se 
Commission’s order, “have stated that! heen from 5.37 per oe : Bl neat 
fair present value is to be the rate base | to 8.1 per cent in roid PP Fi 
in utility valuations and have used Te- | rates, having previously anv adi te. | 
production cost less observed physical ’ ce a he erent 
pees 2 ; ; ; the Commission said, have been “found 
depreciation as being of present value.ito be on a level which compares favor- 
If we should follow the decisions of the| ably with those of other Pacific C 7 rt 
Supreme Court by stressing the element cities of the same class, and oe a at 
of reproduction cost value of the utility! lower than is to be found in any th “i 
ess accrued depreciation rather than | section of the United States eaeph oat 
s i , dics z : . ioe be ole s 3 at) 
using what is purported to be the prudent | Niagara Falls and Tacoma.” | 


investment as used herein, all water S 
Schedule of Rural Rates 


right values might well be excluded and 
the rate base of the utility would be sub- ° ai 
; Included in Decision 
“Rates for rural service,” the Com-| 


stantially the same amount as my col- | 

leagues have arrived at on their prudent | 

investment theory.” ; mission said, “are not now so designed | 
as to be conducive to an unrestricted | 
use of electricity for the many possible 

farm uses. We are, accordingly, estab- 





The Chairman of the Federal Farm} 
Board, Alexander Legge, is now on a 
‘tour to describe the wheat outlook to 
farmers of the North and Northwest, 
it was stated orally Aug. 1 at the offices 
of the Board. 

Mr. Legge will be joined en route by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, who has been aiding in the cam- 
pai for acreage adjustment to bring 
wheat production more nearly in line 
with demand. f 

Mr. Legge spoke in Indianapolis Aug. | 
1. His itinerary calls for stops in Chi- 
cago Aug. 3, 4 and 5; Omaha, Aug. 6;| 
Caldwell, Idaho, Aug. 8; Pendleton, Oreg., 
Aug. 9; Spokane, Wash., Aug. 11, and 
Bozeman, Mont., Aug. 12. 

C. W. Warburton, Director of Exten- 
sion Work for the Department of Agri- 
culture, and Nils A. Olsen, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, also 
will take part in the meetings. A state- 
ment issued by the Department Aug. 1 
Zollows in full text: 

The wheat outlook will be the subject 
of two special meetings of farmers, 
State extension leaders, the Federal | 
Farm Board and the United States De-| 
partment of Agriculture to be held at 
Pendleton, Oreg., Aug. 9, and at Spokane, 
Wash., Aug. 11. Chairman Legge, of | 
the Federal Farm Board, and Secretary 
Hyde, of the United States | 
of Agriculture; C. W. Warburton, Di- . i ‘ 
cour of Extension; Nils A. Olsen, Chief Prudent Investment Basis 


of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Regarded Most Satisfactory 











Beat se + : lishing herein a sc 2 Rical Gates | cee Nee . ‘| Power Business Becomes 
and others will participate in the A valuation of this company’s prop- | designed e Pie g tag dl _— rates | any large tonnage of bunker or other | : 
meetings. erty was made by the Commission in/tricity on the farm S elec-| coal is available at any Mexican port. | Of Highest Importance 


Beers : . 1 and to enable the 
substantially on|farm resident to own and use modern 


nt basis, slight de- ' electrical devices without being restricted 
n being made only as|by rate schedules so formed as to dis- 
Actual cost tg present | courage their use.” 


The extension services of the Oregon, | 1916, the order stated, 
Washington and Idaho agricultural col-|q prudent investme 
leges have made arrangements for the! partures therefror 
meetings and will discuss the problems | required by law. 


. of local farm management adjustments | investors was ascertained wherever pos-| ‘Th 
: <2 . : 7 a ah e rates or > . ae a 
and conduct farmers’ meetings follow- | sible, and where not available there was | fixed ‘by oad at sotera cone hy — 
ing these general meetings. The wheat! substituted therefor reproduction esti- : aSIOn Aare Fl.ov per 


situation in the Pacific Northwest will) mates using average prices extending 
be given special atention as weil as the over a period of normal years prior to 
world-wide conditions that are facing all the war, 1916 prices not being used in| aqditi 3 
: : onal use 
wheat growers. any of these estimates. The reasonable- charge of $3 
While en route to the Northwest the! ness of the orginal cost figures was thus! , ¢ Rig é age seg 
wt will attend a meeting on the dairy checked in order to eliminate the possi- five Milo reet Any one time is fixed at 
outlook at Caldwell, Idaho, on Aug. 8,) bility = ee —— more than | tome 
and following the meeting at Spokane) reasonably prudent investment for the] Rates of residential ;« z oa 
they will attend the conference at Boze-| items of property involved. lighting Sad eaten ane nee 
man, Mont., of extension workers from “It is to be observed from the record! fixed. The residential rates con ek ere 
the western States, which is to be held| that the official representatives of the} per kilowatt hour for li coat ~~ 
during the week of Aug. 11 to 16. City of Portland have given their full} ¢¢ aL cee 
a Re Re Se See | approval to the prudent investment basis | th 
as the best guide to be followed in de-} , on he cee . : ‘ 
termining the present value for rate| cents hn-aadthnd ion gp Mr Caen 25 
making purposes, The engineers of this; 9.75 cents per kilowatt re ¢ — of 
§ commission have presented substantially, first 70 and 1.8 cents ieercens ” TI 
all of their evidence on the prudent in-} commercial lighting iat eta ica 
vestment theory, The engineers of the| ule ranges from 55 c nts 3 7S eer 
respondent company have used the pru-| ; Se) eee ae: ew 
dent investment theory most extensively | maximum 
in the presentation of their exhibits, al-|1 ¢e 
though they have likewise presented cer- | 
| tain figures bearing on reproduction cost | 
Agricultural economists representing new. 

several nations will visit agricultural co]-| “Since the respondent utility in the) 
leges and farms in a number of States,, 1916 valuatien accepted the prudent in-|Re 
the Department of Agriculture stated|vestment theory as a logical basis of} 
‘Aug. 1. The group includes agricultural | value without serious question and with- | 
‘icials of Great Britain and educators| out ‘appeal to the courts, it should not | 
from England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland,| at this date, when prices are higher, be | 
Finland Germany, and Japan. |heard to say that the theory is not a 
Members of the party will attend the|sound one, and that reproduction cost} 
jnternational conference of agricultural| new shall be considered as controlling. + 
economists at Cornell University. The! “The prudent investment theory is af-;,"... Q.. E : 
Department’s statement follows in full) forded additional weight and value by Public Service Commission, according to 
text: : : the fact that the respondent utility has,;a@ statement issued by the Commission, 
A group of 16 economists representing) installed a substantial portion of its} which says the 


the first 400 kilowatt hours used per 


, With a minimum monthly 
r shall be through one meter, 


2 
oO 


nts for the next 40 and 1.8 cents for 
e remainder. An optional rate on 


Foreign Delegates 
Tour Farm Section 


Economists From Several Na- 


; demand) and from 3 cents to 
tions Members of Tour nt in the secondary schedwe. 

: The new rates are to become effective 
Aug. 15. 





duction in Electric Rate 
Sought for New York City 
State of New York: 


New York, Aug. 1. 
A reduction in rates for electric serv- 


action is the culmination 









several countries visited® Washington) plant during the past ten years when) op contorennec ; : 
July 30 and 31 while on a tour of the) prices were somewhat above a normal | °f conferences ‘between the chairman, 
United States in advance of the interna-| level. Thus the inclusion of additions | Milo R. Maltbie, and officials of the 
tional conference of agricultural econo-|and betterments at actual cost will give | clectric companies, 

mists to be held at Cornell University! reasonable consideration to present day} Mr. Maltbie, it was announced, has 





Aug 18-29. prices and thus prevent any serious in-| Sent a letter to Matthew S. Sloan, rep- 

The group was received at the Depart- | justice to the utility. resenting the electric companies which 
ment of Agriculture by Acting Secre- a ‘ c furnish electric current in Greater New 
tary R. W. Dunlap, and by Nils A. Olsen, Oher Considerations | York with the exceptions of Staten 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural) Jy, Fixing Valuations | Island, in which he formally asked when 
Economics and staff. ; | the Commission might expect the sub- 

After visiting the Department of Ag-| “It should be noted further that the| mission of the revision of electric rate 
riculture the party made a tour of the trend of labor and material prices is gen-| schedules upon which the companies 
city, led by Prof. H. C: M. Case of the erally downward at the present time and,| have been at work for some time. 
University of Illinois, president of the | although reductions have thus far been; «A number of other cities have lower 
American Farm Economic Association. slight, there is little doubt that the fu-| yates than New York City,” Mr Malt- 
The group included G. M. Dallas, a mem- a on bring more substantial Price | bie’s letter said, “and with the exception 
ber of Parliament from London, who is) Tops. of the areas having cheap hydroelectric 
chairman of the agricultural committee And 













last but not the least of the| 







nl _ aes ‘ -; power, New York companies ought to 
of the house of commons; A. Bridges, Many sound reasons leading to the use of| he jn’ a position to — their. con- 
University of Oxford, England; C. B.|the prudent investment basis, we are of| sumers at as low rates as any metryo- 
- Dawe, University of Bristol, England; D. the opinion that} with appropriate modi-j| ’ 





politan center.” 

The Commission’s statement explained 
that Mr. Sloan is president of the New 
| York Edison Co., the Brooklyn Edison 
Co., Inc., United Electric Light & Power 
Co., New York & Queens Electric Light 
& Power Co., Bronx Gas & Electric 
Company, and the Queens Borough Gas 
& Electric Co. 





H. Dinsdale, Armstrong College, New-| fications to conform with the expressed} 
castle on Tyne, England; G. M. Dykes,| rule of the United States Court, namely, | 
Empire Marketing Board, London, Eng- that reproduction cost as of date of val- 
Jand: D. A. E. Harkness, Ministry of! uation and the trend of current prices 
Algriculture, Northern Ireland; J. P.| ver a period of years must be given 
Howell, University College of Wales. consideration, it presents the fairest and 
Abersytwyth,, Wales; A. Jones, Midland) most equitable basis for rate adjustments 
Agricultural College, England; K. T.Ju-|and is in the interest of the public and 
tila, University of Kalsenki, Finland; J.| the utility as well. 

S. King, Department of Agriculture, Ed- Mh a ere that " are juntiied - | Pp SeEeineeies 

inburgh, Scotland; J. P. Maxton, Univer- Concluding that the valuation made by ; reo se 

sity = Oxford, England; L. E. Ruston,| this Commission in 1916 brought down | roducts of Japanese A 
University of Leeds, England; FE. Thomas, \£0 date by net additions and betterments | Displayed in Philippines 
University of Redding, England; Edmund constitutes the most valuable evidence 

Whitaker, University of Edinburgh, Scot-|in this record dealfmg with the question Japanese commercial activity in the 
land; Prof. Kuro Koboyokawa, Miyazoki| of value, and that more weight should{ Philippines was furthered by an ex- 
College of Agriculture, Tokio, Japan; O.| be given to this evidence than to other | hibition of manufactured goods in Manila 
Vopelius, University of Berlin, Germany; elements of value disclosed by the record. | during July, sponsored by the Aichi Ex- 
A, Duncan, Leeds University, England.| This statement should not be construed | porters Union of Nagoya, according to 
4 the party will visit agricultural col-| as ignoring reproduction cost estimates,|a report received in the Department of 
leges and farms in Ohio. Indiana, Illinois, but rather as indicative ot the wWeight|Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin before given reproduction cost under the pecu- | missioner Harvey Rohrer, Manila. 
returning to the conference at Cornell| liar conditions of this case. We are con- 
University. vinced that the final determination of 
fair value will in all respects meet the 
requirements of the constitution and the 
principles established by our courts 
which we are by our oaths bound to re- 

































Fifteen tons of samples were brought 
to Manila, covering a wide variety of 
Japanese goods. The displays included 
cotton textiles and interwoven rayon silk, 
percelains, tiles, and flower pots, glass- 
ware products, bicycles and accessories, 





Duty on Wheat Flour 
Increased by Egypt 





spect.” watches and clocks, musical int ents 

® : 7 The Commissi ejecte ‘lai ait a a) intruments, 
Certain tariff changes have taken jp, eee nn sence = shee Psd toys, hat and caps, medical dressing 
place in Egypt, effective July 25, 1930, Pan) pe ae oY | materials, paper products, lacquer ware, 


} : : . development cost since 1916 j 
including an increase of duty on wheat evelopment cost since 1916, holding thet 


flour from 22 to 30 piasters per 100 
kilos gross, according to a radiogram 
from Commercial Attache Charles E. 
Dickerson, Cairo, Egypt, received at the! 
Department of Commerce. 


The duty on semolina macaroni flour’ Reasons for Rejection 
made from durum wheat is_ increased 


from 20 to 40 piasters per 100 kilos OF $2,000,000 Claim 


: . , aluminum kitchen utensils, canned and 
when the business of a utility reaches al dried vegetables, and vegetable sauces 
normal basis of development with rela- (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


tion to the investment and _ territory | sean 


| 


nthly 


served the development period ends, On 
this point the Commission said: 





|. 
‘ 
| 



















































































gross. The duty on confectionery and “It is claimed by the respondent that June 
chocolate is increased from 20 to 30) there should be added to the valuation 193 
per cent ad valorem, while the duty on $1,960,952 as an additional allowance , Freight revenue .......-.+ 2.679.313 
glucose was increased from 30 to 40) fop development cost. This is claimed | Passenger revenue ........ “"'192'484 
piasters per 100 kilos net. to constitute the cost of development in- | Total oper. rev.. . + 3,088,903 
The following new duties on sugar cyrred since Dec. 31, 1916. | Maintenance of way..... . 451,145 
were established in piasters per 100) “We are not convinced of the sound-| Maintenance of equipment 582,799 
kilos net (previous ad valorem rates in ness of this claim. Our treatment of de- Transportation expenses... 1 098,521 
parentheses): me ‘ velopment, cost assumes that when the! Total expenses incl. other... 2.325.749 
Cane, beet and similar sugars, refined | business of a utility reaches a normal|Net from railroad.... ... "163,154 
or agglomerated, other than candy | basis of development with relation to the | Taxes ..............206+ ‘ 190.729 
sugar. 40 (25 per cent); candy sugar, investment and territory served, the de-; Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 1,027 
50 (25 per cent); raw sugar, for re-| velopment period ends. Thereafter the|Net after taxes, etc.... 571,398 
fining, 35 (20 per cent); other sugar, “ practical treatment is to consider ex-|Net after rents....... acer 366,721 
(35 per cent). penses incurred in attaching the new! Aver. miles operated....... 2,241.00 
ch ted by Department of Commerce.) ' business necessary to maintain this nor-| Operating ratio .....+e+00 75.3 


|erated from imported fuels. 


jand now, in turn, is being partly dis- 


|month and 3 cents per kilowatt hour for | 
month and 2 cents per kilowatt for all! 
The maximum demand of | 


Sse i 
| five kilowatts and all service to a cus-| 


the | 


mary schedule (first 100 hours’ use of | 


ice in New York City is sought by the | 
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Fuel Oils Said 
To Be Displacing 








Petroleum Industry 





Coal m Mexico state Department Makes Available Text of Ad-. 
ae dress Envoy Delivered at Recent World 
Power Conference in Berlin 


Nation’s Crude Production 
Has Declined Since 1921; 





Important Sources Still 
Are Untouched | 


The official text of an address deliv- 
ered recently before the World Power 








Fuel oil is displacing coal to a large 
extent in Mexico and, in turn, is be-| 
ing partly displaced by natural gas im- | 
ported from the United States, accord- 
ing to a statement by John R. Bradley, 
of the minerals division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The situation is sim- | 
ilar in other Central American countries, 
where power is almost exclusively gen- | 
(A_ state- 
ment concerning conditions in Central | 
American countries was printed in the) 
issue of Aug. 1.) Mr. Bradley’s state-| 
ment dealing with conditions in Mexico 
follows in full text: |scientists have journeyed thousands of 

Apparently 1,109,000 tons of coal were | miles to contact with the latest devel- 
available for consumption in 1928 as;opments of other lands. ‘In its many 
against 3,342,000 tons in 1910 when the} forms, power lightens human labor, in- 
maximum probably was reached. The | creases individual capacity, adds to the 
market for Coahuila coal was approxi-|comfort of peoples and become the hand- 
mately within an area bounded by imagi- | maiden of prosperity. Therefore, 
nary lines touching the cities of Monte-| America. as a Nation craves a broader 
rey, Saltillo, San Luis Potosi, Aguasca- | scientific knowledge of this most modern! 
lientes, Durango, and Chihuahua, but is | blessing that has come to civilization. 
now more restricted. Practically all, 1f| The growtk and extension of the use 


Department of State. 

Ambassador Sackett pointed out that 
the growth and use of mechanical power | 
was the marvel of the scientific age 
through which the world is now pass- 
ing. 

The full text of Ambassador Sackett’s 
address, as made public by the Depart- 
ment of State, follows: 

This Second World Power Conference | 
is of deepest interest to the United 
States. Our foremost engineers and 


not all, of the railways, of which there|of mechanical power is already the | 
are 23,496 miles, now use oil fuel, al-| marvel of the scientific age through 


though as late as 1924 the national pro- 
duction was utilized almost entirely for 
locomotive boilers. 

Coahuila coal has never been impor- 


which the world is passing. There is no 
more direct aid to material progress than 
| placing the facilities of electricity at the 
; os : a jeasy disposition of a people and ren- 
tant in Mexican seaboard markets. The | gering its most widespread use economi- 
freight to the port of Tampico is esti- | cay possible. 

powcr as ily Bing al ag Cost and availability to the consumer 

§ P Ss P ,er- . 

: oe Me a ee jare, therefore, the goals to be sought. 
ing in Mexican ports but the trade has | are, therefore, the goals to be sought 
declined and today it is improbable that 


ail 


Paralleling similar conditions in parts 5 ; 5 dk ae 
of the United States. oil fuel has dis-| . Every achievement of science, since 
placed coal in Mexico to a large extent |the day when the expansive force of 
isteam was first controlled, forms a rung 


placed by natural gas imported from the | in that ladder by which the business of 


United States, more particularly in the | Producing power “has climbed to the 
|important industrial center of Monterey, | Position of highest importance in our 
;modern life. It is little wonder that 


Coal Consumption 
It therefore appears that while coal 


j;active industrial America has come so 
. . - ‘eagerly to this round table of the world’s 
ao a ae = re k t power thought = “e ye her 
mikiie cinw sncsie the ere ak aie ‘t, | foremost scientists tog ean the Fults ©: 
P : ST i eee : oe CF ae WSlevery land. We have come a hundred 
poet Sones ter all of | strong; we have come in the spirit of 
ou a7 nas mer aah tee domestic |{ullest cooperation, eager to bare such 

‘oduction, it now furnishes more than |S@cTets, aS we across ae eee * See 
iS te cent: ro “~ ; wrested from the lap of science. 

Mexican production of crude petroleum Each _ = = ce S pene Eee? 
|amounted to 25,696,000 barrels in es. (eee ote oa 
lreached its peak at 194,755,000 barrels |itS problems. 
in 1921, and then gradually declined to|the earnest yee tel co 
150,151,000 barrels in 1928. It is prob- | Yepresenting merica here today. 
able, however, that Mexico still Las im- ; : ; 
|portant resources untouched. | laid before your conference without re- 
|” No data are available for fuel-oil con- |S¢tve- We deem it a privilege to share 
|sumption in pre-war years. In 1926 con-|the knowledge gained in practice and 
sumption by industries, not including the 
| petroleum industry, was reported as 118,- 
|000 barrels of gas oil and 3,185,000 bar- | 
rels of fuel oil; in 1927, as 91,000 and) 
3,927,000 barrels, respectively. There 
| was not, therefore, sufficient oil fuel con- | 
|sumed to offset the decline in coal con- 
sumption. In 1928, however, sales, not 
including exports or refinery consump- 
tion, of fuel and gas oil from native 
production, amounted to approximately 
6,000,000 barrels. 


Water Power Resources 
Mexico is credited with water-power | 


is 


Their 


‘of those workers in the varied fields of 
science which cause the fruits of their 


world. 

It is a natural and proper function of 
|such conferences as this to herald to the 
world the great achievements of the 
recent past. One finds that the marvel- 
ous growth of the power business and 
its increasing mechanical perfection has 
fired the imagination of many speakers. 
Each new invention or improvement has 
been enthusiastically described. The 


resources of 6,000,000 horsepower, of | fact that we are dealing with the one 
which 300,000 had been developed in great industry whose product is cheaper 
1926. No nation-wide data are available today than in pre-war times is stressed 


las proof of efficiency in management and 
operation until the layman is constrained 
|to marvel at the perfection of the serv- 
ice wrought. 

It is equally true, however, that one 
of the primary reasons for convening 
such a conference is to discuss and con- 
sider constructive criticisms in the field 
of its interests. As one who has shared 
the responsibilities of the early devel- 
}opment of power service and has re- 
tained an interest in its welfare, I ven- 


on the developed water power in the pre- 
war years, when plants installed by 
metal-mining companies must have been 
relatively important. According to one 
source, early in 1924 there were 64 hy- | 
|droelectric plants in Mexico, of which 11 
were in the Federal District, 11 in the} 
State of Pueblo, 10 in Jalisco, 7 in 
Michoacan, and 6 in Hidalgo, with a total 
capacity of 300,000 horsepower. 
According to a report of the Mexican 
| Department of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor, for 1927, the tota) capacity of 
hydroelectric plants was 333,000 hores- 
power, of which 270,000 was generated 
in central plants which sold energy, 30,-| 
000 in private plants serving textile | 
mills, 25,000 in private plants serving 
other manufacturing and agricultural 
| enterprises, and 8,000 in private plants | 
attached to mining companies. This ca- 
pacity Was nearly double that of steam- 
generating electric plants, which totaled | 
193,000 horsepower, made up of central 
stations, 98,000; installed by mining 
companies, 68,000; the textile industry, 
5,000; and other industries, 22,000. It 
was estimated that the mining and met- 
}allurgical industry took 32 per cent of 
the total power generated. 
| Cotton Mills Important 
| In the cotton mills, the most important 
manufacturing industry, in 1925 the 104 
factories in the central States had 29,- 
891 horsepower installed, of which 18,- 
631 was hydroelectric, 7,981 hydraulic, | 
and 2,092 steam; the 15 plants in the| 
northern States, 4,503 horsepower, of 
which 1,905 was steam; 1,095, hydraulic; 
and 773, hydroelectric; the 13 plants in| 
the Gulf States, 8,769 horsepower, of 
which 5,689 was hydroelectric; 3,000, 
hydraulic, and 80, steam; the Pacific 
States, 4,221 horsepower, of which 2,436 | 
was hydraulic; 1,543, hydroelectric; and : 
240, steam. The 29 woolen mills in oper- | Production in .1926, according to Power 
ation in 1925 had 4,191 horsepower in-| Resources of the World, amounted to 1,- 
stalled, of which 3,681 was hydroelectric; ' 400,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and the total 
355, hydraulic; and 155, steam. |eapacity of generating plants to 415,800 
The Vera Cruz Light and Power Co, | kilowatt-hours, of which 340,000 were 
jholds the concession for utilization of | Water power and 75,800 steam power, 
the waters of the Antigua and Acotpam| According to Estadistica Nacional, of 
rivers, capable of developing a maximum the 206,087,072 pesos invested in 1926 
capacity of 15,000 horsepower. The city|in light and power plants in 


tributing to the betterment of this in- 
dustry of power supply. To state 
point concisely, I know of no other manu- 
facturing industry where the sale price 
of the product to the great mass of the 


production of the article sold. 
Believes Power Industry 
Short of Perfection 

My purpose to sharply define a 
weakness that calls for the keenest 
thought in your deliberations. Until the 


power business is brought in line with 
other industries in the relationship of 


is 


by the consumer of the product, there 
can be little justification for the thought 
that this great power industry is rapidly 
approaching its perfection. 
Whether electric current is 
from water power, with its 
plants, or by the modern steam units, 
you have by constant improvement driven 
down the bus bar cost of electricity un- 
til it can be fairly said that the eco- 


produced 





{in 1920, 1924 and 1925 has been reported 
as 269,000,009, 300,000,000, and 560.- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, respectively. 


| serve 


| are 


}in 


water—has | 


| knowledge and their experience wi!l be| 


| research and we follow the traditions | 


discoveries to be freely spread before the | 


ture a suggestion in the hope of con- | 


the | 


consumers is 15 times the actual cost of | 


its cost of production to the price paid) 


stand-by | 


nomic station produces current at from | 


Mexico, | 


9 
o 


It 


is 


the 


little 


even to 






to 4/10ths of a cent a kilowatt. 
most of the great centers of population, | 
Conference in Berlin by the American); in America at least, the consumers pay | 
Ambassador to Germany, Frederic M.| for household service around 6 cents per | 
Sackett, has just been received by the| kilowatt, 15 to 20 times its cost. 
|a discrepancy between production cost | 
and delivery price gives a wide field for 
the studies of the distribution engineer. 
satisfaction 
mass of household consumers to point to 
the high construction costs required to 
small consumer—to 
large reduction in price that is made for 
| quantity service through a single instal- 
lation—or 
reductions in delivered price that have | 


to 


call the 1 


followed through the years. 


margin 


apply i 


between 


tself with 


;remains that there is an extraordinary | 
cost 
to the reduction of which science 


and s 


the 


to the people as a whole. 


Perhaps the premises of this simple 


statement may be disputed. 


argued that no such discrepancy exists. | 
be excused or explained 
ingenuity; 
business 
that among the users of your product 
—the class which is by far the greatest 
and the class 


It 
the 


may 


in 


tues th 


which 


h 


greatest 


number 


in 
public utilities 


this 


e basis of 


ouseholds 


| four-tenths a cent. 
jurally ask why? 


of science. 


for 


but 
should 


that pub 


the end judges and controls 
is that vast body of men} 
who every month pay a 6-cent charge 
| their 


an 


Distribution of Power 
| Is Greatly Improved 


, . { 
No one can scan the records of the | 


greatest benefit 


which 


article which 
| we are constantly told,‘is being produced 
| by efficient electric stations for three to 
Such consumers nat- 
The explantion tem- 
porarily may appease them, but judg- 
;ment and action are merely suspended | 
as they look to conferences such as these 
| to recognize the deficiencies in the prog- | 
ress of the art, and apply the correctives ; 
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Ambassador Sackett’s Speech | Veterans Aided 
On Electrical Industry 


By State Bureau 


Of New Jersey 
| - 


‘Service Officer’s Report 
Shows Heavy Increase in 
Volume of Cases Given 
Assistance by State 


! 


In! 


Such | State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Aug. 1. 

The second annual report of the New 
Jersey State service officer, Gen. Fred- 
erick Gilkyson, shows an “extraordinary 
increase” in the volume of cases han- 
dled over the preceding fractional year, 
according to a statement issued July 29 
by the officer. 

This comparatively new State bureau, 
the statement said, during the last fiscal 
year has acted on the claims of 4,000 
New Jersey veterans and dependents. 

Ilospital Care Obtained 

“Disability compensation for World 

War veterans, including death payments 
for their dependents, secured during the 
past year,” the statement said, “amount 
ito over $6,000 monthly. 
“The State service officer further ob- 
jtained for these men hospital care at 
governmental expense of $14,000 a 
month. In connection with this type of 
case, Gen. Gilkyson’s office completed 
{about 1,350 investigations, made to de- 
|termine eligibility of veterans of New 
Jersey to compensation awards. Repre- 
sentatives contacted 73 Jerseymen in 
hospitals in order to assist them in the 
in| prosecution of their claims and also ap- 
"| peared before Government rating 
!iagencies in this connection in Camden 
|Newark, New York, Philadelphia and 
| Washington. 

“Although from Jan. 3 until a short 
| time ago the operation of Federal law 
prohibited the reception of claims for 


the great 


urge the 


roll of the 
The fact) 


price, | 
may 


ales 


It may be 
with 
you who 


remember 


consti- 


lic opinion 





adjusted service certificates, almost 1,- 
000 such cases were assisted by the 
State service office, which procured 


|benefits during the year totalling over 
} $95,000 and certificates which will in 
time to come pay benefits $160,000 
to New Jerseymen. 

\ Miscellaneous Cases 


of 


“Benefits secured as the result of as- 

rapidly lowered costs of producing elec- | ising nel oe life insurance 
. ‘laims . 2 as av nts i 

jtric power without amazement at the . ou ane ane death payments of ap 
aniGe Galccad. ihena “iw cabal Lis proximately $100,000; annual benefits to 
results achieved. ere ay s totally disabled veterans of $7,000 and 


progress to be made in lower producing | 
costs, but after all the margin on which 
is barely a fifth of a cent 
| kilowatt-hour, which, when achieved by 
-science and translated to the consumers’ 
; account, will be too small even to be of | 
other 
while distribution of electric power has 
Each o, them has received|been greatly improved both in quality | 
of men who are|and cost, there remains a margin be- 
tween manufacture and sale so wide that | ryture 
distribution 
alone lie the actual hope of reaching the 
goals we have set of “cost and availa- 
bility”’—goals 
which the greatest value of these con- | 
be premised and which | 
{make the real appeal to public opinion. | 
taken occasion 
| parallel between costs and sales prices 
with a view to a situation which should 
claim the attention of utility 
in America, where power development is 
exclusively 
There exists in America a rapidly-grow- 


;to work 


serious 


in 


I 


almost 


ing body of public opinion, led by lay- 
men of great ability, which is demanding 
governmental competition in rates with 
| private power enterprise. 
the demand that it vocalizes the thought 
that all water-power sources should be 
Government-owned and operated, 
public clamor 
delivered 
owned systems in neighboring countries 
as proof of the iniquity of charges for 
our 


electric 
plants. 
The 


that if our National Government owned 
and operated the power sites upon its 
navigable rivers, interconnected as they 
{could be as one mighty system—the ben- 
efits of lowered costs would readily be 
srred 


transfe 
There 
theory 


in the 


being 
change 


cause 


private 


The parallel just drawn showing the 
proportion F 
the product 
consumer 
the experiment of reducing costs by Gov- 
ernment operation can be fully tried by 
limiting it to the operation of any mod- 
steam 
system; a complete experiment need not 
involve the subversive principle that the 
Government should own and operate the 
water-power sources for producing elec- 


ern 


tricity. 


ferences 


have 


of the claims. 


moment, 


on 


must 


costs 


ity by 


conclusion 


to 


is no 


demanded 
in 


it draws 
initiative. 
of 15 


would 


plant 


metheds 


the 
precedent 
can be based, because our 
eral Government has at no time engaged 
manufacture and 
Only by experiment can public opinion 
be convinced as to the truth or falsity 
Such an experiment as is 


governmental 
|methods of using and disposing of 
natural resources of potential power. 
would change our national policies be- 
the 
large scale as an active competitor with 


On the 


and 


the 


to 
priv 


in 


e 
. 


cites with enthusiasm the 
of 


certain 1 


private 


is drawn 


consum 
on 


involves 


po 


Govern 


betw 


to 1 


and the sale price 
seem to 


with its 


Counterpart Is Found 


In No Other Industry 


No amount of improvement in produc- 


achievement 


sale of 


indicate 


new policies with a face value of $113,- 
000, 

“Miscellaneous cases and_ claims 
worked upon include those for the Fed- 
{eral allowance toward the burials of 
veterans and the service officer obtained 
about $7,000 for this purpose. Retire- 
ment with pay was obtained for several 
disabled emergency World War officers 
with retroactive allowances of $8,000. 
payments to these retired offi- 
cers will total $10,800 annually.” 


a 


hand, 


economies 





of 


Rulings Announced 
By Customs Court 


draw this 


Duty Abated on Whale Oil 
Damaged When Barge Sinks 


interests 


ate hands. 
| New York, Aug. 1.—The Procter & 
|Gamble Manufacturing Company has 
|obtained a favorable ruling from the 


| United States Customs Court on an ap- 
| plication, under section 563, tariff act of 
| 1922, for abatement of duty on 1,900 tons 
/of whale oil, damaged by the sinking of 
the carrying barge into which the cargo 
iwas discharged from the importing ves- 
lsel. On the record presented, allowance 
is granted by the court, in an opinion 
\by Justice Cline, on 237,940 pounds of 
| whale oil, to the extent of 35 per cent 
i damage, and on the balance of the 1,900 
'tons, shown to have been in the barge 
when it sank, to the extent of 100 per 
cent damage (Claim No. 1875). 

Additional decisions’, covering applica- 
tions for duty refund on merchandise 
damaged by fire last Winter when the 
: : North German Lloyd liner “Muenchen” 
ing public. burned her pier, have just been an- 
which this yurned at her plier, lave jus r l 

Fed. | nounced by the Customs Court. These 
cc- | decisions cover the following claims: 
Allied Linen Industries, linens (allow- 
ance made on four cases); L. A. Cons- 
miller, Inc., ceramic colors (allowance 
on two cases); Decorative Fabrics Corp., 
a complete upholstery fabrics (allowance on four 
licy in. the| bales); Draeger Shipping Co., dyed rab- 
. our | bit skins (allowance on two cases): F, 
It | C- Gerlach, India rubber tubing (allow- 
ance on two cases); and the Lang- 

Kidde Company, Inc., animal* hair (al- 
lowance on four cases). 
| ne 
utility field the necessary actual experi- 
ment lies readily at hand. In the present 
state of the art the genuine effort shouid 
be encouraged. 

It is the danger of the broader demand 
rising rapidly in America and perhaps 
in other lands, that gives value to the 
|suggestion that industrial leaders aided 
by science strive with renewed effort to 
{conquer this ratio of 15 to 1 which pre- 
lvails in the very business which this 
great conference represents, but which 
finds no counterpart in any other im- 
portant industry. ; 

The American delegation feels it a 
{happy choice which brought this con- 
\ference to Germany. There is inspira- 
tion in meeting here under the guidance 
of that leadership in science which has 


o drastic is 
This 
nunicipally- 
‘ly-operated 


therefrom 


power. 


ment on a 


cost 
to 


een Oo 


the 
that 


distribution 


tion costs, by any agency, promises , ; 
jeconomies of sufficient magnitude to per- | ¢ver been a hentbage /e tee Crees 
mit the translation of benefits to pur- people. Here, under ; at IO enatiann 
chasers, Whereas all the virtues claimed ae a eee ~ ae a 
by the advocates of Government opera- “ tke stainable. The charming weil 
‘ £ nal : results attaine >, » cha - 
ition can be convincingly determined ; Peppy: viaiggitew te Sani 5 acenaie 
through an effort in reducing costs of, ©?™ already extended by the G 


distribution. 


If this movement generally 
seeks an opportunity of securing lower 


people, press and nation has struck a 
responsive chord in the hearts of the 
visiting delegations and they take this 


now receives hydroelectric power from | Canadian investments amounted to 85,-|rates for the small consumer and not opportunity to give voice to their apre- 
a plant about 40 miles away. 566,657 pesos; American, 65,516,383; | solely subversive changes antagonistic | ciation of the delightful hospitality they 
Consumption of electricity in Mexico|and English, 23,368,269 pesos. jto present investments in the public) 2), enjoying. ; 
SMM. S00 = os wanes ——— — =| Apart from my own deep interest in 
S f . d R d E ; the aculavessents of nia oe conte? 
m ence, as the American Ambassador to 
tate ents Oo Railroa evenues an xpenses ence, as I am charged with a message 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) te reue membership “*. eee: —_ 
Pere Marquette Ry. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Boston & Maine R. R. ;the White House in Washin 'e~ 
¥ @ Months = “ 6 Months June 6 Months {pared by the President to be read at 
192¢ 1930 1929 1930 1929 193 1929 | 1930 1929 1930 1929 |the American Hour at the World eves 
3,630,568 17,176,509 20,218,239] 2,246,642 2,566,122 12,968,234 15,044,637) 3,671,268 4,252,493 23,294,755 25,119,760 | Conference June 18, 1930. I read and 
262,371 1,076,059 1,891,506; 148,401 179,913 941,715 1,103,935} 1,118,283 1,256,352 6,895,183 7,630,448 | quole: ; eee aoe 
4,172,152 19,400,028 23,071,691| 2,473,517 2,878,278 14,368,092 16,888,672! 5,678,200 6,389,703 35,030,019 37,669,995| “I send covdial greetings to see ia 
635,823 2,809,532 2,438,450 258,440 320,027 1,546,707 1,919,070! 1,080,178 1,204,156 5,926,417 6,190,179 | ent at the American Hour of the Worl 
808,482 4,154,868 4,729,765 766,703 992,737 4,387,977 6,031,907 759,281 1,039,121 5,611,422 6,676,268 | Power Conference in Berlin. The imagi- 
1,276,546 17,182,471 17,667,722 783,392 925,732 4,865,910 5,456,557! 1,994,913 2,115,589 12,812,319 13,373,709 | nation 1s stirred by the ever-widening 
2'888,449 15,325,937 15,977/61C; 1,940,649 2,355,632 11,572,152 14,110,647 4,172,204 4,701,483 26,350,816 28,192,176 | field of knowledge and its pfactical ap- 
1,283,703 4,074,091 7,094,081 532,868 522,646 2,795,940 2,778,020 1,505,996 1,688,220 8,679,203 9,477,819| plication in the multiplying instruments 
267,348 907,629 1,509,041 | 59,800 200,900 955,000 1,040,200 296,763 321,635 1,636,712 1,866,406 | of service to mankind. Civilized society 
728 3,471 2,882 | ME a aceaae 135 63 441 126 4,207 4,037 | depends in ever-increasing degree upon 
1,015,627 3,162,991 5,582,156 572,955 321,746 1,840,805  1,737,762| 1,207,792 1,366,459 7,088,284 7,607,376 | the spirit of inquiry and that utilization 
’ 822,291 2,114,510 4,728,415 641,461 646,423 3,538,042 3,827,242) 1,018,300 1,124,724 5,764,455 6,298,024) of scientific truth. Those who serve this 
2,241.76 2,241.13 2,241.76 | 281.21 231.27 231.23 231.27 2,090.18 2,077.02 2,090.13 2,077.02 | cause serve the best interests of the 
69.2 79.0 69.3 | 78.5 81.8 80.5 85.6 73.5 73.6 75.2 74.8 | race-—Herbert Hoover. 
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Plan Is Favored 
For Second Line 
In San Francisco 





Examinér’s Report Recom- 
mends That Approval Be 
Gven to Proposal of West- 
ern Pacific Railroad 


Approval of the Western Pacific Rail- 
road’s plans to enter the City of San 
Francisco over its own rails to serve 
the industries of that city in active com- 
petition with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, was recommended to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Aug. 1 by Examiner 0. D. Weed in a) 
proposed report. (Finance Docket Nos. 
7025 and 7364.) 

The Western Pacific proposed to build 
through its subsidiary, the Western Pa- | 
cific California Railroad, approximately 
39 miles of new line, extending from a 
point: in Quint Street near Islais Creek, 
in the City of San Francisco, to a con- 
nection with the Western Pacific’s main 
line near Redwood City. 

It was also proposed to acquire a one- | 
third interest in the so-called Quint 
Street Line, now operated as a switching 
and industrial road in San Francisco 
by the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe. | 
The latter carriers opposed the entire, 
Western Pacific proposal from its incep- | 
tion, chiefly upon the ground that it con- 
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lim no way affected competition between | future from that disclosed in the past. 


F Sa 


Pennsylvania Railroad Denies 
Violation of Anti-trust Statute 


Counsel in Brief Filed With I. C. C. Contend That Acquisi- 
tion of Wabash and Lehigh Valley Stock by Penn- 
sylvania Company Does Not Evade Law 








Charges made by the Interstate Com-| railroads have been increased since the 
merce Commission that the Pennsylvania | stock was purchased.” 
Railroad violated the Clayton ——| Referring to the possibility that the 
Act by acquiring control of the Wabash| Bureau may urge the suggestion of Com- | 
and Lehigh Valley railroads indirectly| missioner Eastman in his concurring 
through its subsidiary, the Pennsylvania| opinion in the Interstate Commerce 
Company, were denied by counsel for} Commission’s case against the Baltimore 
the two affiliated companies in a brief|& Ohio in which he mentioned “overt 
filed with the Commissien on Aug. 1. acts of suppression or restraint” during | 

The brief was submitted in support of | the Commission’s investigation, the | 
the railroad’s contention that the ac-| counsel for the companies declare there | 
quisiffon of Wabash and Lehigh Valley) is no valid reason to justify the antici- 
stock by, the Pennsylvania Company has| pation of a different situation in the| 





those railroads and the Pennsylvania! “In the first place,” the brief states, | 
Railroad. |“these respondents believe that the au-| 
The proceedings involve a complaint | thority of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
of the Commission under section 7 of| mission, under section 7 of the Clayton | 
the Clayton Act, which named both the| Act, is a continuing authority and that 
railroad and the subsidiary company |a finding in the present proceeding that 
respondents in the case, and charge them} there is no evidence of any probability 
with violation of the law because of the, that competition will be substantially 
acquisition of stock. It was contended} lessened as a result of the stock pur-| 
that the assailed acquisition tended to| chases under investgiation would not} 
disrupt competition between the carriers, preclude the Commission from making 
involved with resultant monopoly in re-| another investigation hereafter if the 
straint of commerce and trade. The com-| Commission should have ground for be- | 
plaint was made in Docket No. 22260. lieving that a situation different from 
An explanatory statement, which ac-| that disclosed on this record was likely 
companied the railroad’s brief, and sums to develop. ’ 
up its outstanding points, follows in| “In other words, if the Commissioner's | 
full text: | suggestion 


| 
} 


is believed to constitute a} 


stituted an “invasion of Southern Pa-/j one 
cific and Santa Fe territory.” | Lessened Competition 
a ~~, 4 Has Been Predicted 
The estimated cost of the proposed | 5 ee 
new line is fixed at $7,997,353. “Nearly | The case hinges on the ——— _ 
half of the cost of construction could | 312,900 shares of Preferred A stock anc 
| 362,900 shares of common _ stock of 


be eliminated,” said Examiner Weed, A s 
*j ‘i | Wabash Railway Company and acquisi- 
a seaeengs tes evee Se ee ltion of 365,039 shares of common stock 


bridge and a few miles of the Southern D 1 . 
ifi c 2 i of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
eee, SEER OS SEEN, Ome oe ae | It is alleged that the effect of these pur- 


es cuaeen. — ene | aan “may be to substantially lessen 


| potent motive on the part of the owner | 
{of the stock for refraining from any | 
| effort to Jessen or limit competition, it 
{would constitute a continuing motive. 
| Therefore, the very conclusion reached | 
|by the Commissioner is a safeguard 
|against any lessening of competition.” 


Clayton Act Interpretation 
Is Declared Inadvisable 


A construction of the Clayton Act | 
which would interpret its provisions as | 





“By making & connection near Hen- | 
derson Station, west of the bay and 
between Niles and Centerville on the 
east, 11.57 miles of new construction 
would be eliminated, after allowing for | 
the construction of connecting tracks, | 
and the total cost would be reduced by | 
$3,605,000,” he said. 

The examiner’s conclusions follow in| 
full text: | 

Upon the facts presented it is rec-| 
cmmended that the Commission find that | 
the present and future public convenience | 
and necessity require the construction | 
and operation by the new company of | 
the line of railroad between San Fran- 
cisco and Niles, including the bridge over 
San Francisco Bay, in San Franicisco, 
San Mateo, and Alameda Counties, Cali?., 
described in the appliation and amended 
application in Finance Docket No. 7025 
and in this report, on the following terms 
and conditions: 

1. That the bridge mentioned and 
trackage on each side thereof be con- 
structed only in case the new company 
is unable to secure from the Southern 
Pacific trackage rights over the Dum- 
barton bridge and adjacent trackage on 
reasonable terms subject to the approval 
of the Commission. 

2. That no portion of the said line 
between San Francisco and Redwood City 
shall be operated until either the por- 
tion between Redwood City and Niles, 
including the bridge over the bay, is 
built, or trackage rights have been se- 
cured over such portion of the Southern 
Pacific line between Redwood City and 
Niles, including the Dumbarton bridge, 
as will give the new company a con-| 
tinuous line from San Francisco to Niles. | 

3. The trackage rights over the rail-| 
road of the new company on reasonable 
terms to be approved by the Commission 
be granted to any other railroad com- 
pany operating 250 miles or more of 
railroad desiring to thus secure an all-| 
rail entrance into San Francisco for the 
purpose of gaining access to its own or 
other terminals in that city. 

It is further recommended that the 
Commission find that the present and fu- 
ture public convenience and necessity re- 
quire that the Western Pacific acquire 
a one-third interest in and operate over! 
that part of the Quint Street Line de- 
scribed in, the application in Finance 
Docket No 7364 and in this report lying 
between the point where the proposed 
line of the new 
Quint Street Line, south of Islais Creek 
channel, and the point of connection be- 


| 





tween the Quint Street Line and the ex-! 


isting track of the Western Pacific, near 


Army Street, all in the city and county | lessening of competition. 


|of Inquiry seeks to construe the law as 


| mitted that the Bureau has misconstrued | 


lof the United States has construed the 
{word ‘may’ as used in the statute, and/| 


company meets the| : ; 
|gality the mere possibility of lessening 


competition” between the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and the Wabash and 
the Lehigh Valley. 


The brief reemphasizes the testimqny 
of Gen. Atterbury and other wit- 
nesses that the stock purchases were | 
made “solely for investment,” a purpose | t 
specifically authorized under the Clayton | down the so-called rule of reason, in the 
Act. In support of this explanation the | Standard Oil Case,” the brief states, 
following points among others are de-| it has been the consistent doctrine of 
veloped: | that court that the question of infrac- 

1. Evidence fails to support the con-| tions of the antitrust laws must be dealt | 
tention of the Commission’s Bureau of | With in realistic rather than theoretical | 
Inquiry that the purehase of Lehigh |fashion. The contentions of the Bureau | 
Valley and Wabash stock by the Penn-| revert back to the doctrines which were | 
sylvania. Company may substantially discarded even prior to the passage of 
lessen competition between the Pennsyl- | ee ae ee ae 
vanis Raitroad Company and these com restablish generally a more restrictive! 


peting lines. : h a : a 
2. Stock of the Lehigh Valley and Wa- | policy than bd ons Mg Boca 


ao »;|man Law. 

bash, ponene a a amY ee some things between 1890 and 1914. _ 

has not been used by voting or “Moreover, if any such construction 
! were placed upon the law as that advo- 


wise to bring about or attempt to bring 
about a substantial lessening of competi-| cated by the Bureau, grave doubts of its 
; constitutional validity would at once 


tion. 
3. The Interstate Commerce Commis-! arise.” 
In support of its argument that the 


sion’s consolidation plan has no bearing L 
upon the controversy over the acquisi-| Lehigh Valley and Wabash stock was 
tion of these stocks. purchased “solely for investment” the 

The brief points out that the Bureau) brief cites the exceptions set forth in 

the pertinent sections of the Clayton 
Act with the result that corporations 
engaged in commerce, including rail- | 
roads, are authorized to invest in each 
other’s stock. 

“Furthermore,” it states, “since the | 
exception is an exception to the entire | 
section, it authorizes such purchases even 
where the effect of such acquisition may 
be to substantially lessen competition, | 
etc., provided the stock is not used by 
| voting or otherwise to bring about, or | 
in attempting to bring about such sub- | 
stantial lessening of competition. This | 
interpretation does not destroy the ef-| 
fect of the statute, but is only a natural 
the Clayton Act. It has sought to read; development of the law relating to com- 
that act as though the word ‘may’ read | binations in restraint of trade.” 


‘might.’ *Fortunately, the Supreme Court | . 
| Effort Made to Restrict 


The Word ‘Investment’ 


has pointed out that it does not F 
agmere possibility.” Counsel also emphasized that during 
Supporting the argument that there is; the hearings an effort was made to| 
no evidence that competition will prob-|Testrict the significance of the word “in- | 
ably be lessened as a result of the ac- vestment” to only one of its meanings, | 
quisition of the stock, the brief con-| Viz. purchase of securities for the sake} 
tinues: of a current income feturn. Such inter- | 
“The Bureau’s interpretation of the|Pretation, they argue, is “untenable,” | 
act, which would make the test of ille- | adding: 
| “It was doubtless well understood at | 
competition is not in accord with the| the time of the passage of the Clayton} 
decisions of the Supreme Court: There} Act that railroad companies were ac- | 
must be a probablity of a substantial! customed to invest their surplus earn- | 
But nowhere | ings in stock of other 


prohibiting a mere possibility of a les- | 
|sening of competition would render the | 
act unconstitutional, the brief points out, | 
jand adds that such an interpretation | 
is to be avoided. 


| 
“Ever since the Shpreme Court laid 


though it prohibited a mere possibility | 
of the lessening of competition instead 
of the probability thereof, and in so 
doing “disregards the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 
“Laying aside, for the moment,” the 
brief continues, “the question of just 
how much competition exists at the pres-! 
ent time between the Pennsylvania Rail | 
road Company and the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company and between the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
Wabash Railway Company, it is sub-| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


mean) 
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of San Francisco, Calif. 


June Trade in New England 
About Equal That of May 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of 1929. Radio sales in June and early 
July continued substantially higher than 
a year ago. The percentage of regular 
accounts outstanding at the first of June 
collected during the month in New Eng 
land department stores was 44.9 per cent 
compared with 48.5 per cent in 1929 and 
50.8 per cent in 1928. Money rates in 
the Boston market eased during July, 
continuing the downward movement of 
the first half of this year. 


Decisions Are Announced 
In Railway Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Aug. 1 decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8028, authorizing the Cement, Tolenas 
& Tidewater Railroad Company to abandon, 
as to interstate and foreign commerce, its 
entire line of railroad in Solano County, 
Calif., approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8383, (1) granting authority to the Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad Company to 
issue $1,416,000 of first and refxnding mort- 
gage bonds, series A, to be delivered at par 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
reimbursement in part for advances from 
that company; and (2) granting authority 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to 
assume obligation and liability as lessee 
and guarantor in respect of said bonds, 
approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8353, authorizing the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railrozd Company to procure the authenti- 
cation and delivery of $1,150,000 of series 
A 4% per cent general unified mortgage 50- 
year gold bonds in reimbursement for cap- 
ital expenditures heretofore made, approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8306, authorizing the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad Company to assume ob- 
ligation and liability in respect of not ex- 
ceeding $600,000 of New Orleans Great 


Northern equipment-trust certificates, to be 
issued by the Merchants Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of Jackson, Miss., as trustee, under a 
proposed trust agreement and sold to the 
highest bidder, but at not less than par and 
accrued dividends, in connection with the 
procurement of certain equipment, approved. 





in this record will be found any evi-| nies, and that very 
|dence that any such probability exists.| vestments took the form of purchases of | 
| When Mr. Loree, president of the Dela-| stock of companies affiliated in interest 
ware & Hudson Company, was testifying | with the purchasing company and con- | 
‘on behalf of the Bureau of Inquiry andj stituting, either from an operating | 
; Was explaining the conditions which, in, standpoint or otherwise, a member of | 
|his judgment, indicated the desirabilty|the family of corporations making up 
of action on his part is a defensive meas- | the system of the purchasing company. 
ure to the plans of three of the rail-| The Commission’s own forms of annual 


| 
| 


{road companies in eastern territory, the reports recognize these classes of in- 
{his impression of the situation. So here) is also recognized by the Commission’s | 
tending to show the probability that com- | and expert testimony of Winthrop M. 
pany and the Lehigh Valley allroad | vereasor of wonsgcrn ey ae Bo 
lway Company as s result of the stock | Waterhouse & Company and William P. 
 erllles 5 . lin behalf of the companies’ legal inter- 
Said to Be Significant | Penal statute and the _ interpretation 

struction of such statutes.” 
appeared in support of the position taken 


| presiding Commissioner pressed him _to/ vestments and have done so for years; 
|refer to some ‘overt act’ which justified! and that such purchases are investments 
Eparcon pols to notes seothe: oetlones| emanates of sootunts.” 
‘ 8} | Court decisions, dictionary definitions | 
petition will be substantially lessened | : 5: 
Gebwests the Penmevivania Gatieond Com.| Daniels, former member of the Inter- 
now | 
Company and between the Pennsylvania | ee : . neene | 
| Railroad Company and the Wabash Rail-| versity; J. E. Sterrett, member of Price, | 
| purchases of the Pennsylvania Company. | wet. chairman of the board of Fidelity- 
iNo such evidence will be found in the |= iladelphia Trust Company, are. cited 
| é , pretation of “investment.” The brief also 
| Public’s Indifference points out that the Clayton Act is a 
| 
; | given to it by the Commission’s Bureau 
The brief also calls attention to the | “offends the rules governing the con- 
fact that “not a single intervener has | 
I The brief then continues: 
by the Bureau in this proceeding.” It| “From every angle, dictionaries, court 
adds: decisions, usage in the Commission it- 


self, debates in Congress, current under- 
standing of the word among persons who 


“The Commission will not have for- 
gotten the interventions in the Western 
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Review of Court Ruling 
On Rug Duty Is Advised 


A review of a court decision holding 
that certain rugs are dutiable as ‘all 
other floor coverings” rather than as 
merchandise, similar to Wilton rugs, is 
to be requested, according to a letter 
from the Commissioner of Customs, F. 
X. A. Eble, to the Assistant Attorney 
General in New York. 

The letter, just made public, follows 
in full text: 

Receipt is acknowledge of your letter 


of July 15, 1930, in regard to a decision | 


of the United States Customs Court 
(T. D. 44061) wherein the court held 


that rugs assessed for duty at 40 per) 


cent ad valorem as merchandise similar 


to Wilton rugs under paragraph 1117|a report and order made public Aug. i 


of the Tariff Act of 1922, were properly | 
dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem under | 
the same paragraph as “all other floor | 
coverings.” 

In accordance with your recommenda- 
tion you are hereby requested to file, in 
the name of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, an application with the United 
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Shipping 


Freight Rates on Livestock 
Into New England Increased 


{ 





Interstate Commerce Commission Orders Advance in Key 
Rate From Points in Central Territory, Chicago 
And Southern Sections 





Increased freight rates on livestock| exceed or may exceed rates resulting 
| from points in central territory to desti- | from the applicat’-. of the rates above 
| nations in twnk-line and New England | found reasonable to New York, plus or 
| territories, locally, have been ordered by| minus the customary respective differ- 
|the Interstate CSmmerce Commission in| entials, it being the intention hereof 
that Boston and Boston rate points shall 
remain upon the New York basis as at 
present. 

We further find that the rates assailed 
on calves, hogs, and sheep, in double- 
deck cars, and on cattle, are and for the 
|future will be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceed or may exceed 
|from Lexington and Winchester, Ky., 


in Docket No. 16746, Eastern Livestock 
Cases of 1926. 

Higher livestock rates will also apply 
on shipments from Chicago and the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio river, crossings, pro- 
portionally on «traffic from beyond, and 
from certain points m Kentucky, and 
Nashville, Tenn., to trunk-line and New 





States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals for a review of the said decision. | 


| 


Conference on Intercoastal 
Shipping Will Be Aug. 5 


The conference between the United 
States Shipping Board and representa- 
tives of steamship lines in the inter- 
coastal trade has been set for Tuesday, 
Aug. 5, it was announced orally Aug. 1 
at the Board. 

The Chairman of the Board, T. V.! 
O’Connor, in announcing on July 30 that} 


| 





| 


{such a conference would be held, stated | 


it was for the purpose of discussing con- 
ditions in the intercoastal trade. No 
date for the conference had been set at 
that time. | 

Invitations have been sent by the} 


Board to all intercoastal carriers and report and the orders heretofore entered | 


other interested parties, it was stated. | 
Chairman O’Connor suggested to the} 
Board that the intercoastal carriers, in- 
cluding those who are’ not members of | 
the United States Intercoastal Confer-} 
ence, be called together, because of re- 
ports of difficulties in the trade. Two of 
the lines engaged in the trade are re-| 
ported to have withdrawn, due to de- 
pressed business conditions, it was! 
added. 


| 
| 


Revision of Phone Rates 


Under Way in New York 


State of New York: 
New York, Aug. 1. 


The New York Telephone Company 
has in process a rate revision table for 
intrastate toll charges which will be} 
submitted to the Public Service Commis- 
sion Sept. 1, according to an oral state- 
ment by Chairman Milo R. Maltbie, Aug. 
1, announcing that the scheduled investi- 
gation recently ordered by the Commis- 
sion has been postponed until Sept. 3. 

The investigation was ordered, accord- 
ing to the Commission’s announcement, 
because of the receipt of complaints that | 
the New York company’s intrastate toll | 
rates are higher than the interstate rates 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph | 
Company for comparable distances. 

Upon receipt of information that the | 
company is preparing revised rates, Mr. 
Maltbie said, the hearing scheduled for 
Aug. 1 was adjourned to give the Com- 
mission an opportunity to make a com- 
parison between the rates of the two 


companies. 
sinnerman antennal aap 





and accuracy, the word ‘investment’ is 
not limited to the purchase of securities | 
for a current income return, but in- 
cludes also the purchase of securities for 
a possible profit.” 

Opposing further the limited defini-| 
tion urged by the Bureau, the brief, 
states: 

“All through the Clayton Act the pur- 
pose stands out clearly to deal with the 
subject realistically, and not theoreti- 
cally—to prevent only such combinations | 


}as will probably lessen competition sub-|less-than-carload shipments of cireuit 


stantially. Accordingly, an interpreta- 
tion which does not foreshadow a prob- | 
able substantial lessening of competition 
is in no way in conflict with the purpose | 
or spirit of the Clayton Act, and can not) 
be said to destroy the effect of the sec- | 
tion as a whole, 


Combination’s History 


Alleged Important 

“Prior t» the passage of the Clayton | 
Act, it had come to be the doctrine of the | 
Supreme Court of the United States that | 
combinations of ¢orporations engaged in| 
interstate commerce were not unlawful 





restraining interstate commerce. In| 
other words, one of two things was) 
necessary to create the illegality, intent | 
or effect, and it was customary in the| 
trial of cases arising under the anti-| 
trust law to investigate fully the history 
of the combination for the purpose of 
ascertaining with what intent it had 
been created and with what effect it had 
operated.” 

In arguing that the Commission’s con- 
solidation plan has no bearing upon the 
present controversy, it is stated: 

“The Clayton Act was passed in 1914, 
whereas it was not until 1920 that the 
Commission was given authority to 
formulate a plan for the consolidation 
of the railroads of the country into a 
limited number of systems; and the 
Clayton Act specifically defines the 
standards which are to govern the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its en- 
forcement of the provisions of that act. 
These standards do not include—as in- 
deed they could not—anything having re- 
lation to the Commission’s plan for the 
consolidation of the railroads. 

“Congress has not undertaken to put 
compulsion back of the plan which it 
directed the Commission to formulate. 
It is respectfully submitted that the 
Commission is not justified, on its part, 
|in endeavoring by indirection to apply 





Marylead case, nor the activities of the 
shipping public where they fear the 


are accustomed to use it with precision! 


| compulsion where Congress has declined 
! to authorize such action.” 


and from points in Kentucky on the Paris 
|and Lexington branch of the Louisville 
& Nashville, from Hamilton to Paris, in- 
| clusive, and from points in Kentucky on 


England destinaticns. 

The increased rates ordered >y the 
Commission are the result of further 
hearings and modification of previous 


‘findings in the so called ““Eastzrn Live-| the Kentucky division of the Louisville | 


& Nashville from Demossville to Ren- 
ick, inclusive, to New York and destina- 
tions in the New York rate group, a 
rate of 53 cents per 100 pounds, and to 
other destinations in trunk-line and New 
England territories, rates resulting from 
the application of the rate above found 
reasonable to New York, plus or minus 


stock Cases of 1926.’ In the former re- 
port, the key rate of 56.5 cents per 100 
pounds from Chicago to New York was 
reduced to 50.5 cents per 100 pounds. 


Rate Remains Lower 


Than Original Level 


The effect of the present report and | 
order is to increase this 50.5-cent key | 
rate to 53 cents, which, while higher 
than the rate which has been in effect 
for two years, is lower than the original 
level. 


The rates from origins on the said Ken- 
tucky division of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Rosedale Park to Alexander, in- 
clusive, should be reasonably graded to 
|conform to the @djustment herein found 


the customary respective differentials. | 


The Commission’s conclusions follow 
in full text: 

Upon the entir@ record, our original 
herein are modified 
respects: 

We find that the rates assailed on 
livestock are, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed, on calves, hogs, 
and sheep, in double-deck cars, and on 


in the following 


cattle, a rate from Chicago to New York | 


reasonable from Winchester, and Cin- 
| cinnati, Ohio. 

We further find that the rates assailed 
from Nashville, Tenn., are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceed or may exceed on 
calves, hogs, and sheep, in double-deck 
|cars, and on cattle, rates of 61 cents to 
destinations in the New York rate group, 
58 cents to destinations in the Philadel- 
phia rate group, and 54-cents to destina- 
tions in the Baltimore rate group, and 


to other destinations in trunk-line and 
New England territories covered by the 
complaints, rates bearing the same rela- 
tion to the rate to New York that the 
class rates to such other points bear to 


and destinations in the New York rate | 
group of 53 cents per 100 pounds, and 
rates from other points in central terri- 
tory named in the complaints and the 
petitions of intervention which would 
result from the application of the re-|the class rates to New York. 

spective customary percentages to the We further find that the rates assailed 
base rate of 53 cents from Chicago to|on calves, hogs, sheep, and goats, in 
New York, except that for application | double-deck cars, and on cattle, between 
upoh shipments originating at or com-! points in central. territory, are and for 
ing from beyond the following crossings | the future will be unreasonable to the 
the rate from St. Louis and East St.| extent that they exceed or may exceed 
Louis should not exceed the rate from! in cents per 100 pounds, the rates set 
Chicago by more than 5 cents, and that! forth in the following table of distance 
from east-bank and west-bank Missis-| scale rates: 
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Dairy Industry 
Declared to Have 
Bright Prospects 


Department of Agriculture 
Specialist Says Per Capita 
Consumption of Milk and 
Cream Is Increasing 








Advances in the dairy industry in the 
| last 20 years leave no room for anything 
| but optimism for the future of the indus- 
try, the chief of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, O. E. Reed, stated in an address 
Aug. 1. Mr. Reed spoke &t the Insti- 
tue of Rural Affairs at Blacksburg Va. 
The quality of milk has improved 
steadily in recent years, and the area 
| available fdr development of -dairying 
| has been extended greatly by refrigera- 
|tion and rapid transportation, Mr. Reed 
said. Cities are now supplied with liquid 
;milk from dairies many miles distant. 
| A summary of his address, issued by 
| the Department of Agriculture, follows 
|in full text: 
The great advance made in the last 
| few years in the efficiency of transporta- 
|tion of perishable food products, and in 
| refrigeration, on the farm, in transit, ang 
| at market, is one of the most oma 
| developments affecting the dairy indus- 
| try, said O, E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau 
|of Dairy Industry, United States De- 
|partment of Agriculture, in an address . 
| (Aug. 1) at a conference of leaders of 
| American agriculture at the Institute of 
Rural Affairs, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
|stitute, Blacksburg, Va., the Virginia 
| State College of Agriculture. He spoke 
jon the trends in the dairy industry. 


Radius of Milk-sheds 


“Fast refrigerator transportation for 
|dairy Froducts, especially fluid milk, has 
|increasec the radius of the milk-sheds 
|surrounding our large city markets by 
| hundreds of miles,” said Mr. Reed, “and 
jis giving rise to the establishment of , 
dairying and dairy manufacturing in 
parts of the country where formerly the 
|industry could not exist before on any 
;extensive commercial scale. In the days 
of the horse and wagon the dairymen’s 
market was the local community a few 
imiles away. Today,: milk produced@in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, or Virginia may be 
|pasteurized and shipped hundreds of 


sippi River crossings as described in the | Distance Cents Distance Cents, Miles and be delivered to consumers as 
er Se, Janeane ~ a » miles and less. 10 Over 300 ........ 30/| fluid milk in excellent condition. 
, Louisiana, 0., to ubuque, Iowa,/| Over 10 ......... 21 tiver O00 .... <div 31|  « - : =11- 
inclusive, the rate should not exceed a ee i eee 32 lon oe emotes of milk and cream 
rate from Chicago by more than 6 cents: | Over 30 ......... 18 Over 360 ....... . 38 | one istances under refrigeration 1s 
go by m cents; : 94,/Simply an applicatio f th 1 
and that the rates assailed to other dds- | Over 40 ---.---- + BE Gv0t ER 2 oes 0000 - hic Se cadens ie 
tinations in trank-line and New England | Ve! 50 .-..-.... 15 Over 400 ........ 35|Which has been working in the fruit and 
aavliadies ane ak ton the bate AI] | O¥Er 80 «+--+: - 16 Over 420 ....... . 36| vegetable trade for many years,” said 
b . * eC FUCUFC WI! Over 70 ......008 IT Over (0 occecsse 37|Mr. Reed. “Florida watermelons are 
e, unreasonable to the extent that they| Over 80 ......... 18 Over 460 ....... - 38|found in the New York markets, and 
ne psi oa se teeeeee = ena = teteeeee 43 | probably California cantaloupes can be 
Rate Decisions | Over GOD cscs ; 21 Over 53 ees 41 found a Florida markets. Pasteuriza- 
| Over 140 ........ 22 Over 560 ........ 42|/4on gives an advantage in the trans- 
Announced | Over 160 ........ oe Guay tah...... 3| portation of fluid milk and cream which 
| Over 180 ........ 24 Over G00 22.5.2 44| the fruit and vegetable industries do not 
B h I Cc - | Over 200 ........ 25 Over 650....... - 45/enjoy. The possibilities in the long- 
Y t e€ a " ie Over B20 ..ccccss 26 Over 680 ....... . 46 | distance transportation become larger as 
Ovex - seeeeee . = ta ae settee . = |more efficient, more practical, and 
The [aserstate Commerce Commission | Over 280 ........ 29 Over 770. .......%% | aeeee means of refrigeration are de- 
on Aug. 1 made public decisions in rate; We further find that the rates as-| — if ; 
cases which are summarized as follows:| sailed on livestock from and to all the! . Motor-truck refrigerator transport of 
No. 22808.—Henry Manderscheid v. Chicago, | Points herein considered in single-deck uit one cream Is having marked effect 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad et al. De-|cars ‘are and for the future will be un-| rn the dairy industry in ly incl tea aed 
cided July 19, 1930. : ‘ reasonable to the extent that they ex-| n more ee one former y isolated dai: 
; mate on cereal beverages, in straight car-|ceed or may exceed on calves and hogs, | (amen s e ~— truck is now hauling 
oads, or in mixed carloads with ginger ale,|115 per cent, and on sheep,125 per cent, S€ Mlk many miles into the city as 





from St. Joseph, Mo., Sious ity, a 7 ; i 
found Seinen te the catant indicated [204,07 goats between points a central 
in the report, but not otherwise unlawful, | territory covered by the complaints, 125 
Reparation awarded. |per cent, of the rates herein found rea- 
No. 22796.—Florida Power Corporation et|sonable for cattle. 
al. v, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. We further find that to destinations 
a —. \covered by the complaints and petitions 
. ) °n of intervention herein from the Missis- 
breakers and generators from Erie, *Pa., to | S!PP! and Ohio River Crossings and Chi- 
Perry, Fla., and from Pittsburgh, Pa., to St, | ©@g0 on livestock which the shipper does 
Petersburg, Fla., found inapplicable. Rates| nt direct shall be moved into the mar- 


charged to Jacksonville found “applicable. | ket stockyards at those points and which 
Reparation awarded. 


No. 22464.—American Tank Company v. 


Kansas City, Mexico & i i > et | : : 
on Waneiaes oo © rent Railway et| sonable proportional rates will be made 


Rates charged on wooden tank material | bY deducting 2 cents from the rates 
with hoop iron and rivets for same, in car- | herein found reasonable for local appli- 
loads, from Oklahoma City, Okla., to Pyote | cation, except that no rate shall be thus 
and McCamey, Tex., found unreasonable.| reduced below 14 cents. 
resseek tales out not unreasonable, nal In arriving at rates under these find- 
No. 22672.—Atlantic Bridge Company, Inc, | NSS , fractions less than 0.25 cent shall 

v. Leuisville & Nashville Railroad et al, |@ disregarded; fractions of 0.25 cent or 

greater, but less than 0.75 cent, shall be 


Decided July 17, 1930. 
Rate charged on bridge builders’ outfit,;shown as 0.5 cent; fractions of 0.75 cent 


Jacksonville 


railroad compa-/| unless they were formed either with the | in carloads, from Marianna, Fla., to Greens-|or greater shall be increased to the next | 
frequently such in-| intent or with the effect of substantially | boro, N. C., found applicable. 


Complaint | whole figure. 


No. 20607,—Cheek-Neal Coffee Company et | We further find that under the dis- 
al. v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. De-|t#m¢e Scale found reasonable for central 


cided July 19, 1930. |territory the rate between *any two 
Rates charged on tin-plate scrap, in car-| Points shall be determined by the short- 
loads, from Jacksonville, Fla., to Neville Is-|est route over which carload traffic can 
see Fe. and ponte taking same rates,;be moved without transfer of lading; 
a lcable in certain s - y i . " 

plicable a. found annie ee oot Sent whe said abhor et route would, 
able rate for the ffiture prescribed and rep- |v 2m the meaning of section 15 (4) of 
avation’ awandall. the interstate commerce act, short haul 
No. 20391.—Pure Oil Company v. Atchison, | Carrier, or where such route is imprac- 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. De-|ticable for the transportation of live- 
sided July 8, 1930. ; ‘ | stock, as, for instance, ty reason of lack 
ples om end. sae tanks and soak mate | Cetemin, panies suiable for the wove 
rial, and rig irons, in carloads, between | ment of livestock, the png be not 
points in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- |required to maintain over said shortest 
sas and Louisiana, found unreasonable. |Ute the rate determined as above in- 
| Reparation awarded. dicated, but that they be required to 
| No. 20038.—Hall Lumber Company v. Louis-| maintain said rate determined as above 
indicated only over routes which do not 


ville & Nashville Railroad et al. Decided 


July 17 30 : : : 
. Peicntc'y 5 ORES ot require short hauling a carrier, and over 
Upon reconsideration finding in 152 I. C.!\, : ‘ . 

C. 427, that the rate charged on lumber, in| routes which are practicable for the 


transportation of livestock. 

The boundary of central territory 
across the State of Illinois, as contem- 
plated by the finding herein, is the line 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
from East Burlington to Ferris, 


carloads, from Brewton, Ala., to Toccoa, Ga., 

was inapplicable, reversed. Complaint dis- 

missed. 

No, 21786 and related cases.—Traffic Bt- 
reau, Davenport (lowa) Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. v. Alton & Eastern Railroad 
et al. Decided July 19, 1930. 

Rates on gasoline and other petroleum 
products, in carloads, from points in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas to 
Davenport, Iowa, Rock Island and Peoria, 
Ill., and certain other points in Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Illinois found not unreasonable 
}or otherwise unlawfuk Reparation denied 
and the complaints dismissed. 


ritory. 
An order will be entered accordingly. 











lessening of competition, as illustrated 
by their opposition to the unification of 
the Great Northern Railway and the 
Northern Pacific, or of the Reading and 
the Baltimore & Ohio. Their total lack 
of interest in the present proceeding, or 


concern over its outcome, is not without June 
important significance. Evidently, they 1930 
have no fear that any lessening of com- | Freight revenue .......... 5.530.596 
petition will result from the stock pur- | Passenger revenue ........ 1/338°798 
chases here involved. Total oper. rev........ ae 7794939 
“In addition, the Bureau, in order.to | Maintenance of way....... 1,054,122 
show the existence of competition, intro- | Maintenance of equipment... 1,829,310 


duced testimony as to the soliciting 


1 Transportation expenses... 
forces of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


; 2,291,209 
Total expenses incl. other... 


5,920,291 








pany, the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- | Net from railroad.... 1,874,648 
pany and the Wabash Railway Com-| Taxes ............e0eeees 651,32: 
pany. By so doing, it obviously con- | Uncollectible ry. rev.) ete 306 
ceded that such soliciting forces dis- | Net after taxes, etc..... 1,223,019 
close an indication or measure of the| Net after rents....... cose 1,064,627 
competitive effort of the railroads in| Aver. miles operated....... 3,765.46 
question. Yet it appears that in every | Operating ratio .......... 76.0 


instance the soliciting forces of these 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 


Union Pacific R. R. 


Monthly Siccaaeiceaiin of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 


;moves from points beyond from which | 
joint through rates are not provided, rea- | 


the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western from Ferris, 
t.rough La Harpe, Bushnell, and Cuba 
to Streator Junction, thence the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe to Chicago, these 
lines being included within central ter- 


fluid milk, leaving the creamery a supply 
insufficient for profitable operation. 
{There is a general tendency for the 
|fluid-milk business to push the cream- 
;eries, condenseries, and other dairy- 
|products factories from the immediate 
|milk-sheds 6f the large cities out into 
the more remote areas. This is largel, 

because the cities are increasing in pop 

julation and are demanding more and 
;more fluid milk.” 


Mechanization of Industry 


_ Another trend in the dairy industry 
is the increasing mechanization of the 
industry, said Mr. Reed. ‘Most of us 
remember the wooden churn of our boy- 
|hood as the symbol of the dairy indus- 
try of those days. The wooden churn 
jand its country butter are now scarcely 
;more than memories. Vast changes 
|have come in a few short years. The 
|engineer and his machines have brought 
{us economies and efficiency, greater 
: profits, sanitation, and relief from labor.” 
;, One of the most important trends is 
|in the quality of dairy products, he said. 
“This trend is decidedly upward. The 
|most outstanding accomplishments have 
; been in connection with market milk for 
| the fluid-milk markets. Great improve- 
;/ment has been made in the quality of 
market milk in the last 20 years. This 
|improvement has been due largely 
|to_.the cooperation of the industry 
| with milk-control authorities—producers 
| stopped fighting inspection and began to 
|help promote it. 
{ “Although our per capita consumption 
of dairy products is less than that of 
some other countries,” he said, “our 
trend in consumption is consistently up- 
ward. In 1922 our per-capita consump- 
tion of milk and cream, in terms of 
milk, was 50.0 gallons, and four years 
later it was 55.3 gallons. Per-capita 
consumption of butter increased fr 
16.5 pounds to 17.82 pounds, and a 
sumption of cheese increased from 3.70 
pounds to 4.36 pounds. In 1922 our 
consumption of condensed and exapo- 
rated milk was 12.69 pounds per capita, 
and four years later it was 14.32 pounds, 
In 1922 we averaged 2.43 gallons of ice 
cream per person, and in four years con- 
sumption had increased to 2.77 gallons. 
“All of the trends in the dairy indus- 
try are rising,” said Mr. Reed, “and 
I can see-no reason for anything but 
optimism for the future of the industry, 
the greatest single agricultural industry 
we have.” 


Foreign Countries Invited 
To Petroleum Exposition 


All countries in diplomatic relation 





6 Months June 6 Months June 6 Months with the United States have been in- 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 193c 1929 vited to take part in the International 
6,646,631 35,159,582 41,507,394) 1,685,351 1,617,951 9,899,579 10,666,047| 1,747,866 1,897,882 11,435,310 12,553,354| Petroleum Exposition at Tulsa, Okla., 
1,630,760 6,131,325 1,245,477 142,030 184,579 830,487 1,030,420 971,211 369,985 1,191,702 1,506,009 | Oct. 4 to 11, the Department of State 
9,308,165 45,943,656 53,673,703} 1,945,274 2,110,202 11,482,222 12,720,885) 2,204,740 2,743,452 13,656,570 15,474,064; announced Aug 1 as follows: 
1,406,602 4,997,176 6,598,988 227,345 558,361 3,014,943 3,228,147 322,159 599,856 1,914,454 2,577,006) The American diplomatic missions 
1,939,954 10,911,808 11,712,421], 385,865 437,874 2,818,816 2,630,758 441,137 546,842 2,920,139 3,186,812| abroad have been instructed to extend 
2,435,805 14,168,539 15,070,592 611,140 632,494 3,925,614 4,097,959 641,218 725,827 4,259,199  4,555,949| to the governments to which they are 
6,636,795 34,168,062 37,659,404] 1,355,014 1,748,973 10,467,223 10,660,073| 1,587,863 2,093,296 10,103,623 11,428,033) accredited an cordial invitation to par- 
2,671,870 11,775,594 16,014,299 590,260 361,229 1,014,999 2,060,810 616,877 650,156 3,552,947 4,046,031 | ticipate in the International Petroleum 
745,534 4,082,738 4,367,982 94,789 92,210 576,141 541,244 165,000 165,000 1,045,000 1,030,00u| Exposition to be held at Tulsa, Okla., 
247 1,851 2,322 136 196 2,194 4,196 56 31 1,12¢ 2,523 | Oct. 4 to 11, 1930, inclusive. The. mis- 
1,925,589 7,691,005 11,643,995 495,335 268,823 436,664 1,515,370 451,821 485,125 2,506,824 3,013,508! sions have been instructed to report to 
1,772,274 6,926,741 10,840,204 359,282 158,075 *411,362 872,416 465,132 565,563 2,656,095  3,469,441| the Department at the earliest oppor- 
3,765.29 3,765.46 3,765.17 1,942.93 1,944.88 1,943.24 1,944.83 2,561.57 2,563.56 2,561.57 2,553.11 | tunity the extent of participation in this 
71.3 74.4 70.2 69.7 82.9 91.2 83.8 72.0 76.3 74.0 7.39 | exposition by the governments to whifh 
*Deficit. they are accredited, (ep 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
curities, thereby bringing them within 
the scope of the present inquiry. ; 

On Mar. 31, 1930, these companies 
presented wide diversity as to size. The 
smallest company had but a few thou- 

- sands of dollars in assets while the larg- 
est had total resources of over $250,Q00,- 
000. I have set up below a table show- 


ing@the numter of companies in grad- | 








uated brackets as revealed by the total 
resources in their balance sheets of Mar. 
31, 1930: 

To $1,000,000 ......... eseeows - a7 
To $5,000,000 ........ 56 
To $10,000,000 ..... 35 
To $20,000,000 ........ 46 
To $40,000,000 ..... eia.cicetieeé a, a 
To $75,000,000 ..... ‘isiteesee Se 
To $100,000,000 ieiieNaetee Ae 
To $200,000,000 ..... er 
EO FOUUGOOL000 occ ciccvvsseeees 2 
Total ae cisacuek 

@ On Dec. 31, 1929, total resources for 

‘these companies amounted to $4,473,- 

245,775. This increased to $4,573,936,- 


693 on Mar. 31, 
$100,690,918. 


Assets Exceed Four Billion 


The total net assets on Dec. 31, 1929, | 


for the entire group amounted to $4,- 
23,211,761. On Mar. 31, 1930, this 
figure rose to $4,331,456,461, an increase 
of $108,244,700. 

Total cash on hand Dec. 31, 1929, for 
the above group of companies, amounted 
to $438,944,560. This was equal to 9.8 
per cent of total resources on that date. 
This decreased on Mar. 31, 1930, to $381,- 
928,522, or 8.3 per cent, a reduction ‘of 
$57,016,038. The above totals of cash 
include cash in banks, cash loaned out in 
the call money market, and United 
States Government securities, 

Miscellaneous securities in portfolio 
figured at cost or at inventory value on 
Dec. 31, 1929, amounted to $3,792,824,- 
810. On Mar. 31, 1930, this total de- 
oye to $3,772,963,990, a reduction of 

9,860,820, 


(72, 

On Dec. 31, 1929, 43 companies in the 
reported appreciations in the values 
over cost of their investments in port- 
folio in the total amount of $190,204,- 
928. On the other hand, 170 companies 
reported lowered values below cost in 
said portfolio in the amount of $451,- 
880,990. Deducting from the above fig- 
ure the appreciation reported as above, 
the net depreciation was $261,676,062. 

On Mar. 31, 1930, 97 companies re- 
ported portfolio depreciations of $118,- 
205,043. At the same time, 115 com- 
panies reported appreciations in the 
amount of $492,837,686, deducting the 
above $118,205,043 of depreciation, the 
net appreciation in the combined port- 
folios of the group amounted to $374,- 
632,643. 

Profits and Losses Reported 

On Dec. 31, 1929, 199 companies re- 
ported profits resulting from their op- 
erations for the year or period, where 
companies were functioning less than a 
vear, in the total amount of $275,- 
435,447. Losses were reported as of the 
same date, by 25 companies, totaling 
$10,047,609. 

Ninety-two companies reported as 
never having borrowed funds in the con- 
duct of their business. On the other 
hand, balance sheets of 73 companies 
dated Dec. 31, 1929, reveal borrowings 
in the total amount of $177,976,317. This 
was equal to 3.9 per cent of total re- 

@ sources. On Mar. 31, 1930, such bor- 
rowings on the part of 73 companies 
amounted to the sum of $150,999,527, a 
decline of $26,976,790. The total of 
maximum loans made since Jan. 1, 1929, 
to filing date of questionnaires, by 139 
companies, amounted to the total of 
$371,143,275. 

Only 10 companies of all those con- 
sidered in the survey reported as hav- 
ing made short sales. 

Each company was required in an- 
swering the investment trust question- 
naire to state whether or not it disclosed 
its portfolio to shareholders and if so, 
how often. 107 companies reported giv- 
ing this information 
annually or more frequently. 38 com- 
panies stated that they disclosed the 
contents of their portfolio to stockholders 
at stockholders’ meetings or upon de- 
mand. 85 companies reported that they 
either did not disclose their list of secur- 
ities to their shareholders or that only 
a partial report was made. 

Domiciles of Trusts 

I have prepared this table showing 
the States’in which the trusts reviewed 
in this report are domiciled: 





EIR eae eae cae ad ak .-169 
New Jersey .. cocoe OO 
Massachusetts praia ee 21 
Miscellaneous States .......... 14 
RMMIURUNG. ns 5 cnes poe oie'e 9 
ER ny ae eta saateoee oF 
IN oa oe Sir vooccka wg ainkek kage 5 
California ies 4 
Canada .. i 3 
« Total 270 


It will be of interest to you to learn 
that 168 or 62 per cent of the trusts 
under review have commenced opera- 
tions since the last investment trust 

_ investigation was made by this Bureau 
in the Fall of 1927. 

The following table shows the number 
of trusts which were formed prior to 
1920, and in each subsequent year to 
1930: 


Prior to 

SENT vaasa sain arm ametieleaauasa 6 
1920 ged Kaien ciaeslaneeaan 1 
NN re ee aici cary 0 
1922 eek 1 
RA ee coeoeece 1 
1024 .... sec aakaaae : 8 
RAIA rear saknie. ae 
EER ee e saeks 
| BARA : saan a 
RAP on e 64 
RAR ee - 7 
Re er oe 7 

NN ge a ae ls 270 


*To May 31, 19380. 

Included in the 270 trusts shown are 
40 of the fixed type. Up to Dee. 31, 
1929, total sales of shares in such trusts 


amounted to $204,556,608. This figure 


amounted to $257,844,047 on Mar. 31,) 


1930, an increase of $53,287,439. 
This report marks the completion of 
that phase of the Investment Trust Sur- 
; a which has to do chiefly with the 
a 


1930, an increase of | 


senger Service Would 


Follow Any Reduction 


In Rates, They Allege 


| Serious loss of revenues, with a “‘pro- 
found and disastrous effect upon the 
entire passenger service of the eastern 
lines,” would result from any reduction 
or elimination of the so-called “extra 
fares’ charged by the railroads for 





|} tween certain points, according to a 
| brief filed with the Interstate Commerce 
;Commission on Aug. 1 by counsel for 


| the eastern lines. m 
| The matter of “extra fares’ 
volved in an investigation instituted by 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| last September, which dealt with extra 
fares on passenger trains charged by the 
| railroads in addition to the regular pas- 
}senger and pullman fares and_ sur- 
charges. 

Consolidated with the inquiry (Docket 
No. 22735) are Fourth Section Appli- 


riers, seeking Commission authority to 


| ciation, and Central Freight Association 
| territories and points contiguous thereto, 
| without observing the “aggregate-of- 
| intermediates provision” of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act. 

The “aggregate-of-intermediates pro- 
vision” stipulates that a railroad shall 


} 


charge for a similar shipment from one 
of the points to an intermediate point, 
and from the intermediate point to the 
other destination point. For example, 





| Chicago to New York, than the sum of 
| the charges for transportation from Chi- 
|cago to Pittsburgh and Pittsburgh to 


| New York. 


| The extra fares are charged by the 
| carriets on certain special trains, which, 
| by reason of better running time, more 
| luxurious appointments, etc., should, in 
|the opinion. of the railroads, take a 
| higher fare than on ordinary trains. 


| C 


onclusions of Lines 
Set Forth in Brief 


| The full text of the conclusions set 
forth in the brief of the eastern lines, 
| follows: 

| “In dealing with the questions pre- 
sented by this proceeding, the Commis- 
sion should first bear in mind that this 





section principles as they have come to 
|be understood in their application to 
| freight rates should not be applied to 


\a situation such as that here disclosed 
| without due consideration to the appli- 


jsection to the state of facts which is 
here shown to exist. 

“Thus, while the Commission does not 
generally grant relief from the aggre- 
|gate of intermediates provision in the 
|case of freight rates, it has frequently 
| recognized that such relief is proper in 
the case of passenger fares because of 
|the different situations which are in- 
| volved. 

“Indeed, in making its 25th annual 
| report to Congress in 1911, the Commis- 
sion in dealing with fourth section mat- 


cations of the Pennsylvania, New York | 
Central, Erie, and other eastern car-! 


maintain extra fares on fast trains oper- | 
ating between points in New England | 
{Freight Association, Trunk Line Asso-! 


not charge more for a through shipment | 
between two given points than it would | 


;it would be unlawful under this pro-| 
vision, to charge a higher rate from) 


is not a freight rate case and that fourth | 


cability, if any, of the provisions of such | 





Chicago is restricted to the States of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas, 
while the Chicago gateway dominates 





ee west of the Missouri River and 
in the southwestern portion of the 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
“The record also establishes not only 
| by the evidence of the eastern lines but 
also by the testimony of a principal 


| 


is in-}southern carrier—and it is also apparent | 


jfrom certain evidence introduced on be- 
half of the Chicago Association itself— 
that the lower measure of extra fares 
to St. Louis than obtains to Chicago 
is due in substantial part to competition 
of other routes through southern gate- 
ways which in general maintain no 
extra fares, 


| St. Louis Dominant 
In Limited Area 


“Concerning the fourth section issue. 
the carriers on whose behalf this brief 
is filed submit that refundable extra 
fares upon a time basis of the type cov- 
ered by the applications which have been 
heard do not come within, and are not 
subject to, the terms of the >rovisions 
. section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 

ct. 
respondents submit that such extra fares 
are of a separate and distinct type, and 


pared only with extra fares of similar 
| type, and that applying these principles 
| virtually no departures exist. 


If they are so subject, then these | was prompted by conditions attendant 


of the bank-|} 


! Group’s Report 


jas to through business to all other ter-| 


| 


transportation on “special” trains be-| United States including such States as| 


| 


} 
} 
| 


; partic. lar 


jupon the administration 
under familiar principles are to be com- | 
|Court for the Southern District of New| 


| “If the fourth section is applicable to 


such extra fares, these respondents sub- 
mit that any departures which may exist 


| have been entirely justified of record and | 


| that the Commission should grant all 
necessary relief to enable applicants to 
| maintain the existing time basis of extra 
fares in eastern territory. 

“Considering the serious losses of 
revenue which would result from any re- 


be 


Defended in Bar 





‘Committee Asserts Code, 


Should Not Be Subjected 
To Constant Advocacy of 
Modification 





The present bankruptcy law is a 
“splendid. conception” and should not 
“be allowed to suffer in its standing by 
“constant advocacy of its modification 
and change,” says a committee report 
to the American Bar Association, which 


has been received and is being studied | 
in the Domestic Commerce Division of | 


the Department of Commerce, accord- 
ing to statements in that Division Aug. 1. 
When judgment becomes united on any 
change, the report adds, 
amendments will be justified and should 
made. 
President Hoover on July 29 announced 
that te had authorized the Attorney 
General “to undertake an exhaustive in- 
vestigation into the whole question of 
bankruptcy law and practice,” with the 
purpose, he said, “to propose to Con- 
gress some essential reforms in the 
bankruptcy law and _ practice.” se 
On the followinz day the Solicitor 
General of the United States, Thomas 
D. Thacher, stated that the national 
study as authorized by the President 


ruptcy law disclosed by the investigation 
conducted by the United States District 


York. a 
The American Bar Association report 
commends the investigation in New York 


|City of bankruptcy practices, conducted 


| duction or elimination of extra fares, the | 


|profound and disastrous effect thereof 
| upon the entire passenger service of the 
j}eastern lines, and the grave danger to 
the basic passage fares themselves from 
such reduction or elimination by reason 
of the demand of differential lines for 
fares which would protect their competi- 
tive position, and further considering the 
|serious declines in passenger revenue 
| Which the carriers have suffered in re- 
cent years by reason of highway compe- 


| that rs 
exclude the idea of any responsibility | 


| ceeded from the shortcomings of the | 
{ 


tition and their great present need for | 


additional revenue, these 
respectfully submit that the Commission 
should take no action herein’ which 
| would in any way disturb the present 
| situation or deprive them of sorely 
| needed revenue yiclded by a traffic mov- 
ing freely under the present basis of 
fares.” 

The railroads which joined in filing the 
brief were: New York Central Lines; 
Pennsy 
| Valley; Erie; Delaware, Lackawana & 
| Western; Nicel Plate; Grand Trunk; 
;and Wabash. 
| The City of Chicago was described as 
|having a “hazardous moral atmosphere” 
by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
jin a brief also submitted to the Commis- 
sion in the instant case. 


“Throughout the testimony of the wit- 


to stockholders 


ters treated applications for relief with | : ny 
}respect to passenger fares separately | "¢SS for the Chicago Association of Com- 
from those referring to freight rates.| merce,” said the St. Louis brief, “it is 
| At pages 21 and 22 of that report the (alleged that, because of the lower ex- 
|Commission stated the reason for this | °¢Ss, fare paid by the traveler from St. 
| separate treatment as follows: {Louis to New York than from Chicago 

““Of the 5,030 applications filed, 290|to New York, the wholesalers and _ the 
referred to passenger fares. The ques-| hotels of Chicago are injured and like- 
tions presented by the latter applica-| Wise the commerce of Chicago thus 
tions are usually different from those | Suffer discrimination, in violation of sec- 
|where freight rates are involved and|tion 3 of the act, notwithstanding the 
may be considered separately.’ (Jtalics|fact that there is not a scintilla of evi- 
| inserted.) dence put into the record to show what 
wholesaler or to what extent any whole- 
saler or any hotel in Chicago is injured 
|by this alleged discrimination.” 


In conclusion, the St. Louis brief de- 
|clared that “It is common knowledge 
|that all passenger trains arrive at and 
depart from a single union depot in 
St. Louis, and ample accommodations 
for the comfort, convenience, and en- 
jtertainment of passengers are provided 
jthere to the extent that those using 


Present Structure 
Tested by Time 


“Another consideration of great sig- 
nificance, the importance of which can 
not be overemphasized, is the fact that 
the present structure of refundable extra 
|fares upon a time basis between New 
York and the basic time points and re- 
lated points is one which has_ been 
subjected to the test of years and which|this gateway are in no wise exposed to 
has been found adequate and satisfactory| uncomfortable climatic conditions nor 
considering all the various competitive; to a hazardous moral atmosphere.” 
and operating elements. | The Chicago Association of Commerce 
|. “The issue of reasonableness raised|in its btief to the Commission, declared 
|incidentally by the Commission’s order|it had no objection to extra fares as 
| of investigation is clearly determined by|long as they were reasonable, of them- 
payline of record in the carriers’ favor;| selves, and not discriminatory, 
in fact no party appeared to contest in| * 1 
j any way the basic soundness of the prin-| Chicago Rate Is Called 


ciple of charging extra fare for supe-| Relatively Unreasonable 
|rior service, or the reasonableness of the! 








|}measure of the existing extra fare. 
“Considering the fact that extra fares 
2 limited trains have been in effect in 
this country for 50 years—over half the 
| period of the existence of railroads—the 
jentire absence of complaint should be 
| well-nigh conclusive,on the question of 
| reasonableness. 

| “The only question seriously presented 





| OV 


upon this record of a contested character 
| was the claim of the Chicago Associa- 


“We respectfully submit,” said 
brief, “that the evidence of record c 
discloses that the present extra 
between Chicago and the East, o 
one hand, and St. Louis and the E 
the other, reflects relative unreasonable- 
ness, undue prejudice, preference, 
discrimination of the most glaring c 
acter. 
| “We have presented no evidence bear- 
ing upon the reasonableness per ge of 
existing extra fares in eastern t 


|tion of Commerce of undue prejudice in| ir ; ' 
connection with travel ccm New | leaving proof as to this featur 
York and western territory. The record |'°* 
affirmatively shows that St. Louis has 
never enjoyed anything like the volume! 
| of through travel which passes through 
Chicago, ana that although Chicago has | 
|supported extra-fare trains sinc . . arn : 
it ee oat Gael demael fines nce 1881, with the principle announced in Railroad 
/establishment of St. Louis as a time | Commission of Nevada v. 8. P. Co, 


—. \I. C. C. 329, 366 and repeated in T 
point in 1909—28 years later—that the! >, ae aan : nto 
| Pennsylvania Pd = | Traffic Association v. A. & V Ry. 


to make self-|5- 5 3 
supporting the first extra-fare train Be |? ae “ip ae uw to equalize 
| via one gateway the extra fares available 


|}tween New York and St. Louis. 

“The record also shows that the dom-|.; = ieee wg : 

inance of St. Louis as a gateway i eee pareway. -~ Chicago gate- 
|western territory in comparison with|%®Y § d be given the same relative 





Commission shall have decided upon a 
reasonable basis for extra fares for ap- 
plication within this territory, such fares 





;may be accorded to any 


other gat r 
statistical results of the investment! Senewey. 


should be given uniform application east | 
of the several gateways, in conformity | 


respondents | 


Ivania; Baltimore & Ohio; Lehigh, 


jest of creditors, and that some substi- | 


by Col. William J. Donovan and his as- | 


sociates, but points out that “the only 


place where flagrant abuses and grossly | 
|illegal practices were found to exist in the | 


administration of bankruptcy law was in 
the southern district of New York. 
The assumption that 


alence throughout the country is erro- 
necus, the report declares, and it adds 
the Donovan report “appears to 


upon the part of the officials for the sen- 


sational revelations of last year in i 
oO 


careless and inefficient application 
the present law, but rather conveys the 
impression that all of the difficulties en- 
|countered in the New York practice pro- 


law.”” 

One conclusion established by 
Donovan report, the American Bar As- 
sociation committee says, is that “the 
policy of creditor control in administra- 
tion. of estates in bankruptcy has proven 
to be a failure.” In this instance, it 
adds, “the principle of democracy has 
been purchased at a high price.” _ 

The report makes recommendations 
with respect to various features of the 
Donovan report and also regarding leg- 
islation, affecting the subject of bank- 
ruptey, that has been introduced in the 
national Congress. It is signed by Jacob 
M. Lashly, chairman; Martin J. Dinkel- 


spiel, H. C. Shull, Paul H. King, and | 


George R. Beach. 


! 
The recommendations of the committee 


follow in full text: 


~To the American Association: 


Bar 


Your Committee upon Comercial Law | 


and Bankruptcy desires to report as 
follows: . 

1. That the public spirited bodies 
which brought about the official investi- 
gation in New York of bankruptcy prac- 
tices throughout the country, as well as 
Col. William J. Donovan and his asso- 
ciates who conducted the proceedings 
and compiled the report thereof, deserve, 
and are hereby accorded, recognition 
and the commendation of this Associ- 
ation. 

2. That part of the present system of 
|administration of the bankruptcy law 
| which leaves the choice of trustee to the 
| collective action of general creditors has 
{not worked out in practice in the inter- 


tute for this plan ought presently to 
|be adopted, but that mo emergency ex- 
jists in respect to the matter. 

| 8. That the plan proposed in the report 


of the Donovan Committee designed to | 


|remove the administrative duties in 
| bankruptcy cases from the judiciary and 
| to transfer them to the executive branch 


junder a newly created officer, to be | 


‘known ‘as a bankruptcy commissioner, 
be disapproved. 

4. That the adoption of devices to 
evade the operation of the creditor con- 
trol system, while preserving the ap- 


|pearance of compliance with the plan, 


be discouraged as unfrank and inadvis- 


lable and that the present trends in the 


direction of a single administrative of- 


the | ficer appointed by and acting under the | 
learly| supervision of the judiciary be recog- 
fares | nized and that no other plan be trans- 
n the|lated into law until these trends shall 
ast on have resulted in a general acceptance 


;of the principle of official receivers or 


and some other plan shall have been brought 
har- | forward which may be found to equally 


'preserve and apply the lessons drawn 


|from the experience of the past. 


. ' 
Sy bee | System which has been found to be work- 

0 the) 
pondents themselves, but when the! 


|recognition in such equalization plan as_| 


5. That in the meantime the present 


ing fairly satisfactorily throughout the 
country generally, and which is under- 


stood by the bar and the credit men, | 


and as to which a valuable accumu- 


\lation of judicial decisions and prece- 
dents of procedure are at hand, be ap- | 


plied by the courts and referees with 


careful attention to the responsibilities | 
, 21/cast upon them under the law as now 
peka| written; and for the better improvement 
Co.,' of practical conditions it is recommended 


that those districts which have not here- 
tofore attempted the suppresion or reg- 
ulation of proxy solicitation adopt < lo- 
cal ru'e embodying the provisions or 
such as are for the accomplishment of 
the objects intended by the rule at- 


|tached as an exhibit hereto; and that 








trust movement. In this respect its im-| 
portance may best be measured when it 
is considered that most of the important 
companies in North America have sub- 
mitted data which have been analyzed 


Monthly 


‘Operating ratio .......s0. 





Statements of Rail 


Loan Associations 


such practices | 
| 
exist elsewhere or are of common prev- 


the | 


DAILY: SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1930 








Decline in Weekly Business _ 
Is Shown by Check Payments 


| 
{ 
} 





partment of Commerce Summary Reveals No Change 
From Previous Week in Wholesale Prices or in 
Iron and Steel Quotations 


| 
| 
Business for the week ended July 26,! preceding period and the corresponding | 
'as indicated by the volume of checks! week in 1929. Average prices for rep-! 
| presented for payment, declined from the | resentative stocks showed no change) 
| preceding period and was below the level| from last week but were much lower | 
| of the week ended July 27, 1929, accord-| than a year ago. Bond prices, on the| 


| ing to the weekly summary of domestic | other hand, recorded increases over both, 
trade issued by the Department of Com-| prior periods. Interest rates for call) 





; merce, July 31, which follows in full| money fell off, while those for time 
text: | money were higher than last week. Both} 
{| Wholesale prices, as measured by| rates were matérially lower than a year) 


Fisher’s index, showed but slight change ago. | 
from a week ago, but were 16 per cent Building and engineering projects, and 
lower than the corresponding period last | the activity of steel mills for the period 
year. Iron and steel prices likewise | ended July 19, showed marked gains over 
| showed no change from last week but,! the week ended July 12. As compared 
like wholesale prices in general, were, with a similar period in 1929, both in- 
lower than a year ago. | dicators registered declines. 

Bank loans and discounts of member| Bank loans and discounts and the, 
banks of the Federal Reserve System for | Prices of leading stocks for the week 
ithe week ended July 26, recorded but, ended July 26, 1930, recorded increases | 
| slight change when compared with the! over the week ended July 28, 1928, wn 
— —_———-—_-__—_—_——#years ago. 

WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
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State Finance 








U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 30 
Made Public Aug. 1 


Receipts 


Customs reecipts $888,265.45 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


Income tax 


752,812.55 


1,851,849.87 
468,604.56 


PONG... 55h ONG Tees 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$3,961,532.23 
25,000.00 » 
193,080,062.50 


Total ordinary receipts.. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


e nastnasnsensilippiaiiaedaiial 
POUL .... 5. coieneenneee $197,066,594.73 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... $5,374.725.77 
Interest on public debt ... 113,939.44 
Refunds of receipts ...... 168,546.36 
Panama. Cane)... i606. ise 5,179.92 
Operations in special ac- 
COURTS: A's sc sis be te rene 428,994.30 
Adjusted service certifi- 
OG TORE otics cs seweees 9,658.64 


Civil service retirement 
POR hes haunts 


sx 22,292.07 
Investment of trwst funds 





502,909.88 
Total ordinary expendi- 
CURSE: no. ci se eveeweins $6,615,886.54 
Other public debt expendi- 
BRE | esahisee cee 123,770.50 


Balance today 190,326,937.69 


$197,066,594.73 





(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) | - Total ...........seeeeee 
July July July July July July July July I a iw 
26 19 12 5 27 20 28 21 | 
1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1928 1928 | mports of Gold Totaled 
Steel operations .............. 76.3 75.0 63.2 126.3 125.0 91.0 93.0 $4.5 15,000 During Week 
Bituminous-coal production ....... 81.2 °80.7 67.2 97.3 *°95.7 92.0 88.7 
Petroleum production (daily av.). 120.0 121.5 124.0 139.1 138.9 114.5 115.8 New York, Aug. 1.— : / 
Freight-cer loadings ......-....... -. 95.5 826 1148 112.5 107.8 107.8 of the Federal Eve Bink we ee 
+Lumber production .............. ‘ 7A. 70.1 62.7 .. 1038.0 ~ a ae “Res s . 
| Bldg. contracts, 87 States (daily av.) .... 90.7 62.2 156.0 158.1 198.0 116.2! ie for the week ended July 30, shows 
| Wheat receipts .......-.-..-ce00e | 296.7 230.3 73.6 374.9 229.1 290.5 235.8| total imports of $4,515,000, consisting of 
PRIOR POCRIDUN co ia v0.cs cece secss 1307.7) 623.118.510.096 | $8,100,000 from Venezuela, $1,000,000 
Cattle receipts ....... S60 soseeeses .. 848 712 49.7 83.2 75.0 73.7 113.0| trom Uruguay, $250,000 from Brazil 
| Hog receipts .... 74.4 76.9 56.1 75.7 76.4 59.5 69.2) and $165,000 chiefly from other Latin 
Price No. 2 wheat ....... -, 61.2 62.8 63.6 100.0 100.7 91.5 97.7/ American countries. Exports totaled 
| Price cotton middling ............ 47.1 49.5 es 50.0 68.8 70.6 77.6 7.9! 915 ) ae 5 eo 
Price iron and steel, composite .. 80.0 80.1 80.5 80.5 88.6 88.7 84.5 ain ee vo Ce 
| Copper, electrolytic, price’........ -. 78.3 BL2 81.9 129.0 129.0 106.1 105.1] There wae me net cha, _to Canada. 
| Fisher's index (1926-100) ....... 83.3 83.4 84.5 85.6 992 988 99.9 99,9) There was no net change in gold ear- 
| Bank debits outside New York City 110.7 122.1) 105.2) 105.5) 138.0 143.6 112.1) 128.4 marked for foreign account. 
Bank loans and discounts ........ 134.8 135.3 1385.0 135.7 135.8 135.2 125.6 126.0 oaethasinrnsinennttniti actin seeder , 
| Interest rates, call money ........ 48.5 64.5 62.5 57.6 206.1 230.3 133.3 136.4 ° ° 
Business failures ......-...0ee0005 125.3 111.1 105.2 106.9 98.2 92.4 108.3 107-4 California to Enforce 
Stock prices 207.1 207.4 196.6 197.3 289.1 289.9 194.3 191.4 . me 
ee Ferre eee ee 106.9 106.7 106.5 106.2 104.1 104.2 108.3 107.4 € 
| Interest rates, time money ........ 80.0 79.1 70.4 68.6 182.9 180.0 137.1 137.! Lo an Association Law 
| Federal reserve ratio ............. 107.4 105.8 105.4 104.1 95.2 95.2 90.2 89.7 
* Revised. + Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 for week shown. 





President Hoover Names Conference 


To Survey Home Building Problems 


Methods of Facilitating Credit Listed Among Questions in 
Study Aimed to Coordinate Private Agencies 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
while other forms of credit have been|bers of a planning committee for the 
| available throughout the depression. | conference: 
In order to enable the purchase of! 


é American Civic Association, American 

homes on what amounts to the install-| Farm Bureau Federation, American 
; iq . =o» : ? 

| ment plan, it is necessary to place first) Federation of Labor, American Home 


| and, often enough, second mortgages. Economics Association, American Insti- 
The building and loan associations have| tute of Architects, Associated General 
performed a great service in this field,| Contractors, Association of Life Insur- 
but they can not without assistance carry | ance Presidents, Better Homes in Amer- 
| the burden. First mortgages, carried so} ica) Chamber of Commerce of the United 
| largely by the savings banks and insur-/| States, General Federation of Women’s 
| ance companies, have been affected by Clubs, National Association of Builder’s 
competition with bonds and other forms) Exchanges, National Association of Real 
of investment. . Estate Boards, National Congress of 
Second mortgages, which are alsO| Parents and Teachers, National Farm- 
necessary to many people, have, if We) ers’ Union, National Grange, Russell 
take into account commissions, dis-| Sage Foundation, Savings Bank Divi- 
counts and other charges, risen in rates | sjgan—American Bankers’ Association, 
in many cities to the equivalent of 20/ United States League of Building and 
or 25 per cent per annum, all of which| Loan Associations and Women’s Na- 
not only stifles home ownership, but has| tional Farm and Garden Association. 
, added to the present depression by in-| Others will be added. 
creasing unemployment in the trades | John M. Gries, who for several years 
| involved. | has been Chief of the Division of Build- 


|one of many. Greater comfort and re-| Commerce, will act as executive sec- 
| duction in cost of construction in many | retary. 


| parts of the country through improved; The date of the conference will be 


design, the better lay out of residential determined by the planning committee. | 


areas are all of first importance. The} Funds have been provided privately to 
expansion and betterment of homes. in| 
{its bearing upon comfort, increasing 
| standards of living, and economic and 
! social stability, is of outstanding impor- 
tance. 

| It is not suggested that the result of 
| the conference will be recommendations 
'tor legislation but rather a coordina- 


tivities of the conference. 


Foreign 








Exchange 





| 


a 5 ts : ° | New York, Aug. 1.—-The Federal Re- 
| tion, stimulation and larger organization | coryve Bank of New York today certified 
|of the private .agencies. There, how- | to the Secretary of the Treasury the 


|ever, needs to be a study of the mort-| following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522: of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 


| gage laws of many States with view to 
more intelligent attitude to the home | 
| builder. ; ae 
The heads of the following associations 
| have been asked to act as initial mem- | 





| —_— a ascertained and hereby certify to you 
° * Y : that the buying rates in the New York 
Union Pacific to Construct market at noon today for cable trans- 


fers payable in the foreign currencies are 
| as shown below: 


Railway to Boulder Dam 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
in view of present agitation over the 


| Austria (schilling) .... 14.1092 


Belgium (belga) .. 





* . : SA POR ei gaa h a ont .7203 

matter is one which provides that me po eke Fie CEYONE) oo beccses 2.9647 
convict, labor shall be employed, thevActe| pemccun emma eee tthe 26.8218 
ing Secretary pointed out. at | England (pound) ..........e.-. 487.2017 
Mr. Dixon added that the Union Pa-| Pinjand (markka) ............+- 2.5184 
cific is to deliver freight to the Govern-| France (franc) 3.9347 


Germany (reichsmark) ........ 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 


ment at the summit on the third of a} 
mile of joint track, from which point | 
the United States will move it in its | 





| ‘ Italy (lira) . eee rT rere 
own cars to the dam site. teen O7R( 
| "Of the $10,660,000 appropriated by | Netw Uutone) ee ees cscs, 2608143 
Congress for the:start of work on the) pojand (zloty) ........-..0seees 11.2188 
Boulder Dam project, $2,500,000 was} portugal (escudo) .........0000% 4.5100 
allotted for construction of the railroad,| Rumania (leu) ........+++++- .5960 
Mr. Dent said. But with a change in| Spain (peseta) .........-sseeree 11.2673 
| Sweden (krona) 26.9095 


plans, the Government will not pay that 
much for the road, since the Union Pa- 
cific will bear part of the cost. 


Switzerland (franc) .. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 


19.4344 
| 4 





APPL DPA PLD 
the appointing power of the judges be 





, ; oe ; China (Mexican dollar) ........ 27.0937 
|exercised with care and discrimiration| China (Yuan dollar) .........+. 26.9166 
| so as to reduce the number of referees; India (rupee) .........6+++eees 36.0225 
| wherever possible, thereby centralizing | Japan (yen) .........feeeeeeers 49.3340 
| responsibility to the end of further in-| Singapore (dollar) ........++++5 55.9375 
creasing the efficiency of the present Canada (dollar) ......:.s+0000: 100.2488 
| system. ‘ f Mee rees eee neeseesress 47,4962 
| 6, Reference is made:to the discus-| Arr ntina (peso, gold) ......... 81.9201 
' sions and recommendations as io pend- | esta (aniteatay a5... cn cae 10.2477 
ing legislation to be found in the last| Chile (peso) ...........seeeeees 12.0721 
pages of this report and the recom-/| Uruguay (peso) .......seeeeees 82.5664 
| mendations of your committee upon this| Colombia (peso) .....+-..-+++55 96.5300 
| subject are there set forth. ER MEMO ae ins ca as arena Baa 94.3750 | 








Revenues and Expenses 


road 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Missouri Pacific R. R. 








, 


Great Northern Ry. Chicago & North Western Ry. 


and compiled for the first time by any June 6 Mogths June 6 Months 
private or public agencq. , | 1930" 1929 1930 Monthé 929 1930 1929 1930 © 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
,A most important part of the inves-| Freight revenue ......+..+ 7,840,209 8,562,356 49,448,407 53,228,364 | 7,236,392 8,664,043 36,331,882 44,045,871| 8,240,423 9,648,364 47,070,933 52,064,230 
tigation, however, is still in progress, | Passenger revenue ......-. 882/671 1,142°737 5520094  6°496/494| 838.956 1,052,067 4,578,455 _5,233,792| 2,049,587 2,372,734 9,901,579 11,861,378 
This involves an intensive scrutiny of | Total oper, rev.. Seite 9,627,158 10,623 056 60,233,503 65,129,168 9,134,188 11,025,583 45,736,901 56,185,558 | 11,633,149 13,601,450 64,201,034 72,091,523 
| the operations of those trusts, which! Maintenance of way..... : 1,785,427 1.947.911 9.279.908 10,520,929 1,725,053 2,180,281 8,233,008 9,394,877! 1,966,083 1,961,350 9,208,506 9,931,904 
| Show indications of possible fraud or | Maintenance of equipment.. 1,759'815 : 11913576 10,661,505 12,081,621| 1,571,214 1,546,426 9,542,253 9,984,451) 2,295,471 2,409,102 13,806,397 14,408,817 
| misrepresentation practiced upon  the| Transportation expenses... 3,278,854 3623/8370 21.747.247 22/907,019! 2.697.657 2,997,414 16,516,687 18,168,158 4,043,306 4,498,148 25,491,529 28,080,101 
| public. It is gratifying to note that gen- | Total expenses incl. other... 7,455,772 8188'302 45835498 49,840,098 | 6,599,937 7,440,615 37,760,530 41,097,168; 9,013,256 9,592,630 52,312,763 56,369,994 
|erally speaking no such pracitces have | Net from railroad.... 2'171'386 2'434°754 14398005 15°2891068| 2,534,251 3,584,968 7,976,371 15,088,390| 2,619,893 4,008,820 11,888,271 15,721,52y 
been found in any of the larger and!Taxes .........ccseeseees ‘417351. 468.604 2618450 246.939] 769,942 153,637 4,241,543 4,241,248, 675,000 775,000 4,550,000 4,650,000 
more responsible companies. _ Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 2,289 5273 | «16.836 ” 20,892 376 1,387 5,214 5,700 | 519 533 12,128 8,362 
‘Up to the present time, the investiga-| Net after taxes, etc.... 1,751,746 1,960°877 11,762,719 12,421,237| 1,763,933 2,829,944 3,729,614 10,841,442| 1,944,374 8,233,287 = 7,326,143 11,063,167 
|tion of three suspected companies have | Net after rents..........- 1401112 11454°355 9'321'700-9°463.512| 1.729.328  2'816,489 3,312,197 10,693,384| 1,761,807 3,075,698 6,195,784 9,922,930 
| been completed, resulting in injunctions | Aver. miles operated....... 7,450.93 7,461.09 7,451.91 7,461.09| 8,366.44 8,399.83 8,366.79 8,402.61} 8,458.52 8,466.79 8,458.52 8,466.79 
| in each case. 77.5 77.1 "16.1 » 16.5 12.3 67.5 82.6 73.1 | 717.5 70.5 81.5 78.2 


The finance question, however, {s only jing and Housing in the Department of | 


cover the entire research and other ac- | 


13.9965 | 


| Foreign Concerns Required to 
Take Out Licenses 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Aug. 1. 
A concentrated drive against the un- 
|lawful operetions of foreign building 
and loan associations in California has 
| beer? commenced by Charles A. Whit- 
more, State Building and Loan Com- 
missioner. “These unlicensed associa- 
tions must qualify under our laws or 
| discontinue business in this State,” he 
| declared. 

This action on the part of the Com- 
missioner is supported by a recent opin- 
ion of Attorney General U. S. Webb, 
who declares that any unlicensed foreign 
association which enters this State, by 
whatever means, to solicit California 
investors is violating the California 
laws. These associations are not com- 
plying with the rules and regulations of 
the Division of Building and Loan Su- 
pervision, and are therefore engaging in 
unfair competition with licensed Cali- 
fornia associations. 

The Commissioner’s office proposes to 
protect California associations and in- 
vestors against the illegal operation of 
|these foreign associations, said Mr. 
Whitmore. Prosvective investors in 
| these building and loan associations are 
werned to investigate thoroughly before 
making an investment, and the office of 
) the Commission will gladly assist in any 
such investigation whenever possible. 





State Bank Resources 
Increase in Oklahoma 


Bank Commissioner Says Gen- 
‘eral Condition Much Improved 





State of Oklahoma: 
| Oklahoma City, Aug. 1. 
State banks of Oklahoma were in a 
| better financial condition as reflected in 
the call of June 30 than they were at 
|the preceding quarterly call, according 


ito C. G. Shull, State Bank Commis- 
sioner. 
Potal resources increased $1,758,008. 


Deposits gained $396,000, and cash and 
sight exchanges increased $2,048,477, 
Mr. Shull said. 
| The average reserve held by banks in- 
creased from 21.7 per cent of the capi- 
tal stock to 24.2. 

Resources Increasing 
| The resources of 320 State banks re- 
| sponding to the call amounted to $92,- 
| 452,755, compared with $90,694,747 on 
lthe last call. A year ago the resources 
| were $98,597,734. 
| Money due from banks and cash on 
|hand, comprising the “cash and sight 
|exchange” items in the condition of the 
| banks totaled $18,624,165. In March the 
!same item was reported at $16,575,718. 
| Deposits were $76,343,236 at the call, 
| showing a gain of $395,958 over the call 
lof three months ago when the figure 
| was $75,947,958. 
| Banks had more money loaned, Mr. 
| Shull reported, and likewise owed each 
other more this report than at the pre- 
vious one. 

Loans and discounts amounted to $47,- 
404,787, while the previous amount of 
loans was $46,692,338. Of the borrowed 
}money, banks owed each other $1,997,- 
| 161 on rediscounts and $542,664 on bills 
|payable. The preceding report showed 
| the same two items as follows: Redis- 
| counts, $981,800, and bills payable, $44,- 
| 457. 
| The number of banks participating in 
| the call decreased from 325 to 320. 
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State Banks 


Roy A. Hovey, commis- 





| 
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Massachusetts: : 
siorer of banks, has announced: Lewis 
| Credit Union, Walpole, and Krystallene 
| Credit Union, Holyoke, petitions for estab- 
lishment granted. ; 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, commissioner of 
| banks, has announced: First State Bank, 
| Gaylord, closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, bank come 
missioner, has announced: Oak Creek Val- 
| ley Bank, Valparaiso, reopened. 
Wisconsin: C, F. Schwenker, commis- 
|sioner of banking, has announced: Plum 
| Cit, State Bank, Plum City, taken over by, 
| Banking Department, 
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Adjustment of Worker to Job 


as Economic Necessity + + + 


Vocational Training of Youth and Fitting 
Older Employes to New Conditions Declared 
to Be. Essential to National Progress 


By PERRY W. REEVES 


Member Representing Labor, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


HERE NEVER was a time in the 
history of our country when the 
need for vocational education 

was greater than at the present time. 
The problem of assigning the responsi- 
bility of vocational education cannot 
be solved without a consideration of 
the three factors involved—the school, 
the employer, and the worker. 

Vocational education is purely an 
economic problem. It is based on the 
assumption that some of our citizens 
need specific training in education in 
order that they can do the work which 
their employers need to have done. The 
most valuable asset to,an employer is 
a well trained and experienced worker. 

The manufacturers and business men 
also need the purchasing power of the 
worker in order to maintain prosperity 
in our country, and the worker, in or- 
der to have a purchasing power, needs 
to have a steady job. 

Just now, we are going through a pe- 
riod of depression in our country. 
Much of the unemployment is attrib- 
uted to a technological situation; there- 
fore, to be regarded as temporary in 
character. 

However, we myst find some way to 
get rid of these temporary periods of 
unemployment, since the worker dur- 
ing these periods is forced to use up all 
of his savings in providing the absolute 
necessities for himself and family. 

A ° 

The man with a steady job has no 
reason for not being a good citizen. 
The man without a job and who is re- 
sponsible for supporting a family is 
likely to become the prey of the “soap- 
box orator” and join tHe ranks of the 
discontented. 

We hear much today about men and 
women who have reached forty or 
forty-five years of age being displaced 
by employers. The argument advanced 
by the employers indicates that these 
older men and women are unable to 
keep up with the machine, with high 
speed production. 

Employers shculd not forget, how- 
ever, that these older men and women 
represent a more stable group of work- 
ers, a group who possess more tech- 
nical knowledge and skill, and a group 
who are likely to be more stable and 
loyal workers than they can hope to 
secure from groups who are less expe- 
rienced. ' 

Employers must also remember that 
these older men and women are heads 
of families, and that the purchasing 
power of the family depends upon the 
earnings of these older workers. If the 
family is unable to purchase the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the employer, 
the employer loses a market. 

The strength of our Nation lies in 
the prosperity and contentment of its 
people. Prosperity is directly depend- 


ent upon every one of our citizens hav- 
ing a steady job which will produce an 
income not only of a living wage suffi- 
cient to supply the food, clothing and 
shelter necessary for existence, but of 
a saving wage, a wage which will en- 
able the worker to lay by something for 
a “rainy day.” 

Continued prosperity calls for even 
more than a saving wage, since the 
worker must have sufficient income to 
enable him to purchase some of the 
luxuries which we are manufacturing 
today. I refer to luxuries such as mod- 
ern homes, the radio, the automobile, 
the electric refrigerator, and numerous 
mechanical servants in the home. 
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With the restriction of immigration, 
the shorter work day and work week, 
together with the proper utilization of 
the worker’s leisure time, we will be 
able to provide employment for the 
thousands now being displaced by the 
“iron man” in industry. The "iron 
man” does not limit his energies to any 
one line of products; he is being intro- 
duced into all types of industry. 

The use of labor-saving machinery 
will increase rather than diminish in 
future years, therefore creating a very 
serious unemployment situation, if we 
do not consider the training and ad- 
justing of adults to new jobs. If labor- 
saving machinery deprives the worker 
of his job and at the same time no pro- 
vision is made so that he may secure 
another, something is fundamentally 
wrong with the industry or the indus- 
— training program in his commu- 
nity. . 

We cannét go backward in our civili- 
zation; we must go ahead. New meth- 
ods and new machines are inevitable 
as a means of maintaining our suprem- 
acy in competition with other countries. 

The. responsibility for vocational 
training is a joint responsibility. It 
rests upon the shoulders of the school, 
the employer, and the worker. 
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_Each should assume and carry out 
his own particular responsibility and 
see that provision is made not only for 
the youth who wishes to prepare him- 
self to enter some trade while yet in 
school, but also for adult wage earners 
who may be served through part-time 
and evening schools or classes. 

It should be the task of the school, 
however, as the chief permanent edu- 
cational agency in any community, to 
initiate and maintain the movement, 
and to become the continuous sustain- 
ing faetor in any cooperative project 
extending over a period of time. 

The public schools must recognize 
this responsibility’ and organize their 
programs of vocational education so as 
to be constantly on the alert and ready 
to meet any ngw situation when it 
arises. 


Erasing Stigma of Pauperism 


Reform of Poor Laws of Massachusetts 
By RICHARD K. CONANT 


Commissioner of Public Welfare, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


[: REFORMING the old system of 


poor relief in Massachusetts to 

make it a modern scheme of public 
welfare, we have changed the Eliza- 
bethan name “overseer of the poor” to 
“board of public welfare,” and we now 
have a firmly established and well-or- 
ganized framework for local adminis- 
tration under State supervision. 

We have in Massachusetts a strong 
feeling of local responsibility, which 
has come down to us from the early 
colonial times. 

In those days every town was a 
water-tight compartment. It frequently 
was necessary to be voted a member of 
the parish in order to gain a settle- 
ment. Newcomers were warned out 
and refused aid, and there was no care 
for the unsettled person. 

The colony at first attempted to dis- 
pose of unsettled persons upon the va- 
rious towns, but this plan was unsuc- 
cessiul. The strength of local com- 
partments of government in the end 
forced Massachusetts to do what no 
other State, as far as I know, has done 
—embark upon an extensive program 
of outdoor aid for people who have no 
local settlement. 

This began in 1675 when the inhab- 
itants of Deerfield were driven out by 
the Indians and the colony enacted ap- 
propriations to care for them. This 
principle was extended widely during 
the period of immigration, which be- 
gan in the nineteenth century, and the 
board of alien passengers was the fore- 
runner of the board of State charities. 

The board of State charities was 
founded upon the care of unsettled per- 
sons, and this is the basis for out ex- 
penditure of five million dollars an- 
nually today. The six thousand or more 
children in foster homes, whom we care 
for, are almost entirely children with- 
out local settlement. 


This development has made State 
supervision of local welfare work pos- 
sible. As the State more and more as- 
sumed the burden of caring for unset- 
tled cases, State supervision developed 
and has provided us, we believe, with 
the fundamentally correct system to 
enable us to attack this great problem 
of old age assistance. 


Another of the series of reforms in 
the poor laws which we have been mak- 
ing is in the changing of almshouses 
into infirmaries. The great develop- 
ment of outdoor aid has made it pos- 
sible for us to establish the principle 
that a person should not be sent to an 
infirmary for poverty alone. 


Obsolete and little-used almshouses 
have been gradually abandoned. The 
number of these institutions has de- 
creased. 


New infirmaries have been built in 
several cities and towns during the last 
few years. Haverhill has built an ex- 
cellent infirmary. Brockton built an 
infirmary and, since the fire at its old 
city home in February, has begun a 
new fireproof infirmary. 

The new Cambridge city home, fin- 
ished last year, is of the most up-to- 
date hospital construction. It is a 
model infirmary, of fireproof cénstruc- 
tion, with every necessary hospital con- 
venience, hospital beds, call lights, a 
sterilizing room, small tables in thee 
dining room, a model kitchen and ade- 
quate and comfortably furnished quar- 
ters for the nurses. 

Another important reform has been 
thé elimination from the statutes of 
the word “pauper.” We have practi- 
cally removed the old stigma of “pau- 
perization” by public relief by reform- 
ing the language and by taking the 
word out of all forms and‘ books and 
by the consequent reform in practices. 
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of Keystone Traffic Administration 
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Bureau of Motor Vehicles of Pennsyl- 


vania Second in Size in World, Says State Commissioner 
By BENJAMIN G. EYNON 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Pennsylvania 


of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania is comparable to the 
biggest commercial enterprises in the 
State; in fact, it is the second largest 
organization of its kind in the world, 
differing from ordinary governmental 
business in that it may be likened to 4 
large mail order house. 

The Pennsylvania department of rev- 
enue, created by the 1927 legislature, 
became a reality on June 1, 1929, at 
which time the bureau of motor ve- 
hicles was then transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the department of high- 
ways to the new department of revenue. 

The bureau of motor vehicles has 
three distinct functions, namely, the 
titling and registration of all motor ve- 
hicles, together with the examination 
and licensing of motor vehicle opera- 
tors, the general enforcement of the 
motor laws and the collection of liquid 
fuel taxes. 


6 be: MOTOR VEHICLE business 
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It, therefore, becomes the largest 
branch in the department of revenue, 
which is easily explained when it is 
realized that the collection of motor 
fees and liquid fuel taxes for the year 
1929 totaled $65,131,078.98, with ap- 
proximately one thousand five -hundred 
employes, four hundred of which are 
members of the highway patrol. 

As an evidence of good business ad- 
ministration and careful conservation 
of the public funds in order that the 
largest return possible may be made to 
the public in the form of highway con- 
struction and maintenance, it is inter- 
esting to note that with this tremen- 
dous business the percentage of operat- 
ing costs against receipts for the past 
year amounted to 4.7 per cent, or, in 
other words, the actual cost of collec- 
tion is only four cents and seven mills 
for each dollar collected during the pe- 
viod of the last fiscal year from June 1, 
1929, to May 31, 1930. 


It frequently happens that. our citi- 
zens are sometimes prone to wonder 
what becomes of all the money they pay 
in taxes. When they have occasion to 
come to Harrisburg and perhaps see 
the great army of employes housed in 
the three buildings comprising the bu- 
reau of motor vehicles they may have 
the impression that a tremendous cut 
out of the receipts is required for over- 
head expenses. I very much question 
whether any other department of its 
kind or any of our sister States can 
show a more economic record of opera- 
tion. 

As a business organization, we have 
a clientele of approximately four mil- 
lion customers and to serve such ‘an 
exacting clientele the highest stand- 
ards in business organization and rou- 
tine must be obtained. 

A 

Pennsylvania is the only State of its 
size handling the registration of motor 
vehicles and the licensing of operators 
through one central office, and the fur- 
nishing of prompt service to the motor- 
ing public presents a complicated prob- 
lem of office management. In order that 
the work may be kept moving smoothly 
and expeditiously, an intensive study is 
being constantly made of the details of 
handling all work. 

The handling of personnel is a con- 
siderable problem when it is realized 


that the volume of work passing 
through the bureau of motor vehicles 
fluctuates greatly according to the time 
of the year, and the personnel, there- 
fore, must be augmented or reduced in 
— relationship with the volume of 
work. 


As an example of the study which 
must be given to some of our problems, 
I might cite the new license tag sys- 
tem. You may have thought that for 
one reason or another it was suddenly 
decided to make a change in the plates 
by a departure from the usual straight 
numeral tag. However, this problem 
was carefully studied over a period of 
almost five years and now represents a 
direct saving of at least seventy-six 
thousand dollars annually. 

+ 
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_ While statistics are more or less un- 
interesting, especially to, people who 
are gathered together for an outing 
such as this, I feel sure that you will 
be interested in knowing just how large 
this business of yours is. It is your 
business in the truest sense of the 
word, because you are a stockholder, 
particularly if you own or operate an 
automobile, and even if you do not, a 
part of the cost of transportation is 
eventually borne by you in the added 
cost of commodities you purchase. 
3 During 1929, we averaged 6,100 reg- 
istrations daily, with daily average re- 
ceipts of $220,000. We used 1,225 tons’ 
of steel in the manufacture of license 
tags, representing 62 railroad carloads; 
16 railroad carloads of paper in print- 
ing; maintained a total of 17,500,000 
records, answered 150/000 telephone 
calls; received 895,000 communications 
and replied by letter to 50,000, besides 
handling 5,029,096 items which  in- 
cluded applications of all kinds. In a 
check-up of the accounts, I am pleased 
to say that there were no unaccount- 
able errors. 


As an example of the tremendous in- 
crease in the use of motor vehicles in 
Pennsylvania, registrations have in- 
creased 162 times since 1906, the first 
year of registration in Pennsylvania, 
and the receipts from fees have in- 
creased 700 per cent. On Dec. 27, 1929, 
we issued by mail and on personal ap- 
plication 100,000 tags, and collected re- 
ceipts totaling $1,200,000, the biggest 
day in the history of the department, 
and I venture to say the largest day for 
the issue of license tags in any of our 
States, or for that matter, in the world, 
for any one day. 
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The foregoing may give you the im- 
pression that the chief function of the 
bureau is the collection of the various 
motor taxes, and indeed it is an impor- 
tant phase of our work. If we are to 
have the largest use of our transporta- 
tion facilities, we must have adequate 
highways, and to have them, of course, 
we must have the money. 

However, when we look at the other 
side of the picture, of what use are 
these highways if they are not safe to 
travel? While there was a day when 
the paramount duty of a motor vehicle 
administrator was the collection of 
fees, it is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that the public looks to our depart- 
ment for the preservation of their 
safety and the enforcement of the mo- 
tor vehicle laws. , 
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‘ South Carolina’s Plan to Speed 


Completion of Road System 


Highways Administrator Proposes Four-year 
Construction Program Financed from Taxes 
and Repayable in Twenty-four Years 


By C E. JONES 


Chairman, Highway Commission, State of South Carolina 


propriation for road improve- 
ment in 1912 and 1916 caused 
the first definite step on the part of 
South Carolina toward the development 
of a State highway system, when in 
1917 the general assembly created the 
State highway establishment and au- 
thorized it to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Government in the construction of 
a State system of roads and bridges. 
Until 1920 Greenville and Pickens 
were the only county seats in South 
Carolina connected bya,.an improved 
road. Progressive elements in the gen- 
eral assembly realized that a complete 
system of all-year highways was neces- 
sary. They attempted to have a bill 
passed in 1923 for a bond issue for this 
purpose, but an unprogressive element 
in that body so vociferously contended 
against this wise financial plan tHat it 
was defeated. 


() wropriation 7 the Federal ap- 


In 1924 the general assembly of 
South Carolina approved what is com- 
monly called the “pay-as-you-go act,” 
providing a gasoline tax of three cents 
a gallon and increased motor vehicle 
license fees to construct and maintain 
a designated highway system. To com- 
plete the then existing main roads, it 
was estimated that it would take not 
less than twenty-one years from and 
after 1924 or to 1945. 

Manifestedly it was too slow a proc- 
ess; so in 1926 the counties were au- 
thorized to issue bonds without a Vote 
of the people, pledge the “full faith, 
credit and taxing power” of the coun- 
ties and to advance the proceeds to the 
highway department; the principal 
sums advanced to be reimbursed to the 
counties by the highway establishment 
over the period of years to which the 
bonds extended. 

This system of financing was upheld 
as constitutional by an unanimous 
opinion of the State Supreme Court. 
From the time of this decision substan- 
tial progress was made in building the 
highway system by county or highway 
districts. 

The highway establishment made 
every payment ‘to the counties and dis- 
tricts when due and the bonds were 
sold at very satisfactory prices for that 
class of securities. More than thirty 
counties of the State, acting separately 
and combined in road districts, resorted 
to this method of financing State road 
construction without a vote of the peo- 
ple of their counties or districts, and 
bonds to the aggregate of forty million 
dollars were issued and sold. 
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This method, approved by the Su- 
preme Court, served as a precedent for 
the present State-wide financial plan 
which likewise received the approval 
of South Carolina’s highest judicial tri- 
bunal and of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


The demand by more than two hun- 
dred thousand motor vehicle owners of 
South Carolina for the early comple- 
tion of the connected, all-year-round 
system of State roads and permanent 
bridges was too insistent and vocal to 
be désregarded and, the call of duty and 
opportunity was too sublime to be neg- 
lected by the highway commission. 
Therefore, after first having it care- 
fully considered and approved by the 
leading bankers of the East and of 
South Carolina and by the Federal Bu- 


reau of Roads, the Commission sub- 
mitted a financial plan to pool and cap- 
italize the gasoline tax and motor ve- 
hicle license fees and complete the 
State highway system within four years 
and pay for the cost of the entire sys- 
tem in twenty-four years without re- 
sorting to a property tax. 

Suecinctly, it means that instead of 
waiting twenty-one years for hard sur- 
face roads, the State highway estab- 
lishment if allowed to work uninter- 
rupted under the already approved 
plan will present to the people of South 
Carolina a substantial and all-embrac- 
ing system of permanent and improved 
highways within the next five years. 

Since Jan. 1 of this year the Com- 
mission has awarded contracts for 
1,046 miles of improved highways at a 
cost of $15,947,000 and for 31,746 feet 
of bridges at a cost of $556,000,. Of 
the road construction awarded, 473 
miles is for hard surface paving at a 
cost of $12,305,000; 233 miles of sur- 
face treated roads at a cost of $1,466,- 
000; 135 miles of top-soil roads at a 
cost of $1,028,000, and 205 miles of 
grading at a cost of $1,148,000. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the total 
amount of contracts for improved high- 
ways awarded since the first of the year 
aggregates $16,503,000. 

Last year there was a total of 276,318 
motor vehicles registered in South Car- 
olina and this year the number will 
show a substantial increase. There is 
invested in this class of property $150,- 
000,000. The cost to the owners of 
transporting this motor vehicle fleet, 
including depreciation, gasoline, oil, 
tires and repairs, reaches the stagger- 
ing total of $80,000,000 annually. 

Aa 


It is not our job to defend the enor- 
mous outlay of money invested in the 
ownership and expended in the use of 
motor vehicles, but it is our solemn ob- 
ligation to those paying the special 
taxes to provide an economical system 
of roadbeds for this fleet of motor cars 
to pass over. It will require a further 
expenditure of approximately $70,000,- 
000 to complete South Carolina’s 6,000 
miles of all-year, dependable roads and 
bridges. : 

The Commission believes that at least 
$75 annually will be saved by each mo- 
tor vehicle owner in South Carolina 
through the completion of our contem- 
plated system. To this may be added 
the contentment and happiness to him 
in his éravels to and fro over the State. 

This vast road building program nec- 
essarily will quicken the pulse of pros- 
perity in every corner of our State and 
every county in South Carolina will be 
the direct beneficiary of a system of 
roads of which its citizens will take 
pride. There will be direct intercom- 
munication and connected transit be- 
tween every county seat of South Caro- 
lina, and there will be no spot too iso- 
lated to be reached quickly from any 
spot within the confines of the State. 

The State’s broad, smooth highways 
will attract visitors from every section 
and they can but extend beyond South 
Carolina’s borders the gospel of South 
Carolina’s progress. It has become an 
adage that good roads are the very fun- 
damental of a sound civilization; and 
if this is so, the civilization of South 
Carolina will advance to great heights 
as the future grows nearer to us. 
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of Massachusetts we are cele- 


"Tot Massachu the Commonwealth 
brating this year an event of 


‘great historic import—the landing of 


the Puritans at Boston. 

Three centuries ago they came to es- 
tablish a settlement destined to exer- 
cise an influence on the future of 
American institutions which it would 
be difficult to overestimate. 

To be sure they came to found a nar- 
row 
failure was foreordained. We honor 
their memory because they laid the 
foundations of our representative gov- 
ernment and of a free and universal 
system of education. 

Very soon after their coming, realiz- 
ing the need of an educated citizenry, 
they provided for common school edu- 
cation for all. In 1636, at a time of 


great public peril, when the king was_ 


trying to void their’ charter through 


_quo warranto proceedings, with an In- 


dian war imminent, with Boston di- 
vided into warring factions by Anne 
Hutchinson’s preaching, the general 
court voted four hundred pounds, 
nearly an entire year’s revenue for the 
colony, to found a college. 

Theocracy died its inevitable death. 


, 


theocratic commonwealth whose . 


But representative government and the 
ideal of universal education endured. 

From those earliest days to the pres- 
ent time, faith in education has been 
a cardinal principle of the State and 
Nation. Beyond any other Nation, 
America has expressed that faith by 
providing the greatest possible educa- 
tional opportunity for all her citizens. 

Some one hundred and fifty odd years 
later, the united colonies, multiplied in 
numbers, rich, independent and re- 
sourceful through their own initiative 
and effort, won their independence 
from the king, and entered upon the 
great experiment of “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 
A study of the writings of the fathers 
shows clearly that their hope of suc- 
cess for the new experiment rested in 
popular education. 

Under the Constitution, which the 
fathers in their ‘wisdom framed, Amer- 
ica has grown to be great, rich and 
powerful. Step by step in the growth 
of the Nation—the evolution of our de- 
mocracy, the development of our in- 
dustry, the expansion of our commerce, 
the unparalleled social uplift of our 


common people, education ‘has been 
exalted. 





